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To 


Tffl HoNomtABLE Shri N. GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR, 

Minister for Transport and Railways, 

Government of India, New Delhi. 

The Chairman anti Members of the Indian Railway Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1947, have the honour to report as follows ; — 

CHAPTER 1 

Introductory 

A. General 

1. With the closs of the second World War, the All India Railway 
men’s Federation presstnl for certain concessions relating to higher scalc.s 
of pay, increased dearness allowance and w'ar bonus equal to three months 
pay and improvement in the conditions of service generally and suggested 
that in the event of the Covernment’s failure to accept their demands, 
these questions should be referred to an arbitrator. The.renpon, the Gov- 
ernment of India set up a non ollicial Central Pay Commission in May 
1948, to enquire into and report on the conditions of Central Services with 
particular reference to the structure of pay scales ami standards of 
roiTumeration and the machinery for negotiating and settling questions 
relating to conditions of service, not only for the railway but for all 
Central Government employees. 'I'bc CovernmejU also appointed an 
A.djudicator in April 10-18, to consider the Kedorntiou’s demands. regard- 
ing hours of work, weekly rest, le,ave reserve and h ave rules. The 
Federation was, howevei*, not satisfied with the steps taki'u by the Gov- 
ernment, and continued preparations for a strike as fn'in the midui'MU, 
of 27th-28th June 1048. 

As the accpptanec of the bVderation's demands would have involvetl 
additional expenditure far bevoud the capacity of tbt* railway finances, the 
Government placed the demands before the Standing Finance Cominiltoe 
for Railways on the lOtJi dime I04S. 1 his Comm i It e-'. after hearing 

Mr. S. Guruswanii, General Societary, All India llailwaymen’s Federa- 
tion, passed a long lesohitidu on tlu' I4th dune 194<>, extraets from which, 
reproduced below, would explain the cirenmstanees lemliug to the appoint- 
nient of the Indian Railway Eminirv Committee. 


“Nevertheless wi' arc conscious that afiprehensions exist in the minds 
of railwaymcn that thcic may he large scale retrcm'iiments hereafter. 
These fears arise from the large increase in railway staff, xvliich seems to 
the Committee to be out of ail i in (portion to the increase in the quantum of 
work which the railways in India have boon called upon to perform as 
measured by the usual siatisties of train miles, wagon miles, etc. In fact, 
the various demands of the Federation for a decrease in the hours of work, 
increase in the periods of rest and change in the conditions of service 
generally are nndm stood to have been partly inspired by the fear of large 
scale retrenchment. The Committee consider that the best method to 
allay these fears and at the same time to enable the pub’ie to appreciate 
the position properly would he to appoint a small lii;.di ]V)\ver (loimnitteo 
with which non-otficinls including those iTitercsferl in labour should be 
associated. Such a Committee should be charged not metoly with the res- 
ponsibility of ascertaining the extent of .stall sur[)lus to requirements hut 
also of suggesting practical methods of aKsorbing them. 'Fhe Committee 
feel, however, that such a Committee can make a reliable foreetist only 
after the Adjudicator’s Award on the hours of work. leave rules, etc., has 
been considered by Government.” 


“The Committee wonld next like to place on record their dissatisfaction 
that during the war there should have been an increase in working expenses 

Qui ftU proportipa tc tk imm^ in quantum of worlc dona by tb? 
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I. INTRODUCTORY 


Indian Hallways. In times of war, financial scrutiny is generally lax, but 
the Committee feel that even after making due allowances, they could expect 
a better standard of financial control. The Committee strongly urge that 
a general economy committee, charged with the responsibility of suggesting 
ways and means of effecting economy in all branches of the llailway 
Administration, should be set up without delay. Active steps should be 
taken to reorganise the machinery for financial control both at head- 
quarters of the (iovernment of India and on the Railway. This Com- 
mittee may, if convenient, also be entrusted with the functions of the high 
power committee suggested in the preceding paragraph. We attach special 
importance to this reconunendation as on such action depends the possi- 
bility of meeting the additional financial burden, if any that may arise by 
the acceptance of the recommendations of the Pay Commission and the 
Adjudicator.” 

An informal meeting was held at New Delhi on 22nd November 1946, 
which was attended by Col. R. B. I'nier-son, the then Chief Commissioner 
of Railways, and some of the memlKMs invited by Government to form the 
proposed Indian Railway Eiuiuiry Committee, which was to combine the 
functions of the high power committee and the economy committee nderred 
to in the foregoing extracts from the resolution of the Standing Finance 
Committee. The general plan and field of enquiry and the data that 
should be collected were decided upon at this meeting. It was felt that 
the best way of collecting information germane to the enquiry before the 
Committee assembled would be for Mr. I. S. Puri, Additional Financial 
Commissioner, Railway Board, and Mr. M. N. (Ihakravarti. a senior 
officer of the then North Western Railway and the Secretary-designate to 
the (-oramittce, to visit the railways and <liscuss the matter with the General 
Managers and their officers and then decid(‘ on the most convenient and 
suitable form in which information shouhl be compiled by each railway. 
The minutes of the meeting are at Appendix I. 

2. Aff ointment of the Committee Government of India notified 
the appointment of the Committee in their Press Communique, dated the 
26th November 1946, in the following terms: — 

“In pursuance of the recommendations contained in the Resolution 
passed by the Railway Standing Finance Committee on 14th June 1946, 
the Government of India have decided to appoint a high power Railway 
Enquiry Committee with the following terms of reference: — 

(1) Suggesting ways and means of securing imfirovoment in net 

eamings by— 

(a) economics in all hranchos of railway administration, and 

(b) any other means. 

(2) Ascertaining the extent of staff surplus to requirements and 

suggesting practical methods of absorbing them in railway 

service. 

The Committee will consist of : — 

1. Mr. K. C. Neogy. M.L.A. (Central) — Chairman. 

2. Mr.. I. S. Puri, C.I.E., Additional Financial Commissioner. 

Railways — Member. 

3. Mr. J. N. Nanda, General Manager. H.E.H. the Nizam's State 

Railwav — Member. 

%! 

4. Khan Mohommed Yamin Khan, Deputy President, Central 

Legislative Assembly — Member. 

5. Mr. Humayun Kabir, Vice-Prt'sident, All India Railwaymen’s 

Federation — Member. 

There will be two more Members, one of whom will probably be a raih 
way expert from U.S.A. and the other a high ranking Railway; Officer on 
Indian Railways. Their names will be announced later. Mr. M. N. 
Chakravarti, an officer of the Transportation (Ti‘affio) and Commercial 
p^partaanta of North Wwteni Railway will apt aa Sacpatayy, 
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The Committee, which will be kiiuwiL as “The liuliaii Bailway Enquiry 
Cmnmittee — 1947” is expected to assemble c'arly in April 194.7, by which 
time the Covernment hope to have meived and dealt with the Adjudicator’s 
Award in regard to houis oi work, weekly rest, leave reserve and leave 
rules. In the meantime, Air. Puri will be engaged in collecting data 
germane to the enquiry in order to facilitate its deliberations when it 
starts work.” 

The Government of India further decided, in consultation with the 
then Political Department, to include three important linlian State Rail- 
ways, viz., the Nizam’s State Railway, the Jodhpur Railway and the 
Mysore State Railway within the scope of the (k»minittee. However, 
within a short period of the assembling of the Committee, H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s aiid Jodhpur (jovernnients dti‘i()ed to wilhdrow trom the etujniry, 
with the result that the only Indian State Railway left to be investigated 
by the Committee was the Afysore State Railw'ay- The Committee, how- 
ever, as explained by tliem set)aratoly in a letter to the Ministry of Rail- 
ways, have been unable lo make any speiaal rei;ommendations i-egarding 
the Mysore State Railway without re-visiting it, which would have con- 
sidciably delayed the submission of the report. 

3. (hllection of DoUt /nrlimiminj to the Emiainj. Prior to the formal 

meeting of the Commiftee and iti accordances with the direction in the Gov- 
ernment’s Press Comniunic|ue dated the itlfcl) November 1946, Messrs. I. S. 
Puri and M. N. Chakravarli visited the lieadunartcis of the North Western, 
Bombay, Baroda and ('cntral India, Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian, 
Bengal Assam, Bengal Nagpur, .\la<lras and Southern Mahratta and South 
Indian Railways and some of the \\orlcsho))s. sheds, yards and subordinate 
offices. They also visited the llcadciuarters of the Nizam’s State and Mysore 
Statu Railways. The (.'hairnian <lcsignato, Air. K. I’. Neogy, accompanied 
them in their visits to Dohad, Bombay and .Vjmer and also later visited 
Lahore by himself. A set of qucsl ionnaircs was issued to all the Indian 
Government Railways, and the Alysoie State Railway, covering all aspects 
of railway working. 

Mr. Puri, having subse(|ucntly been ap|»ointed Einancial Commissioner 
of Railways, was replaced on (lie ilth .\pril 1947, by Mr. Iv. R. Rama Iyer, 
Financial Adviser ami t'liief .Accounts Oiliccr, Oinlh T'irhut Railway, 
letcly (ill spi’ci.d duiv as .Nicailicr, 'rciaiiiial l acilitic.s t 'ommitli'c. Calcntta. 
Col. N. .U. Ballaiitijic, who p(».sscs.sc(l ronsiderable c.\|)orienco of railway 
working in the U.S.A. and Sir George Culfe, General Manager, Bombay, 
Baroda and I’entra! India Railwav. were appointed as Alcmbers of the 
Committee in aecordanee with the Govenunout of India Pre.ss Communique 
of the 26th November referred to aljove. 

4. Terms of lieferenr.p.. — ’\'\\ii terms of reference of the Committee, 
as quoted from tlie communique arc ; — 

(1) Suggesting ways and means of securing ini])rovement in net 

earnings by — 

(a) economies in all bi.-uu lies of railway administration, and 

(b) any other jneans. 

(2) Ascertaining the extent of stall' surplus to requirements and 

sugjjesting practical methods of absorbing them in railway 
service. 

The first term of referoiuo includes organisational matters, whetfie/ 
concerning the Railway Board or the railways and is to be eonsideved by 
the Committee from the point of view of economy. elViciency, and adequacy 
of supervision and control, whether administrative or finaiicial. In fact, 
it was understood that the scope (»f the enquiry extendi'J over the entire 
field of railway working. I'his term of refei-ence was further amiJified 
by the Honourable Minister (then Member) for Tianspnrt and Railway-', in 
ms speech introducing the RniBvay Budget for ]'9-17- when he .said 

“It will be seen that the Committee will be covering the whole fioh’ 
of Railway .Administration in search for economies .and, in 
addition, will be exploring the possibilities of improving net 
earnings through s(!heme.s wliieh whih^ involving additional 
jutlay will yield net gains.” 
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The Standing Finanu? Committee for .Railways, in their Resolution of 
the 14th .lune 11)40, drew attention to the large increase in railway staff, 
out of all proportion to the incn'ase in the ipiaiitnm of work and charged 
tlie liuliaii Railway Cnipiiry I'omnnttee witJi tlie ros])ojisibility referred to 
in tlie sei'oiid term of reference. I'lie Standing Finance Coinniittce also 
stated that the Indian Railway .Fnipiiry Comimtlee could make a reliable 
estimate (in regard to the surplus staff ami its absorption) only after the 
Adjudicator’s Award on the hours of woi’k, weekly rest, leave reserve and 
leave rules had ht'cti considered hy the (ioverjiment. 'I’his is obvious when 
it is considered that the Indian Railway Ijujuiry Committee, in order to 
carry out their second term of rele.ieiice, would have had to estimate the 
surplus staff by categories in the lirst instance and then set off against this 
any o.visting .shortages and the iucreaseil re(piirimients by categories as 
determined by the Covernment’s decision on the Ad judicator’s Award. 

Cn fortunately, the Coviniimeiit decision on the Award, which was 
expected in April 047, was not given till June 1948, and the effect of the 
Awai'd on the staff' l•eqnil•emcnts w'as not available to the Committee till 
September 1948. .Meanwhile, the foJlowiJig jiress commnniiiue dated the 
14th July 1948, was issued by the (loverninent of India : — 

“NO RKTRENCIIMKNT ON U.MI.WAYS, 

The UaiKvay Board have noticed that interested jiarties are trying 
to foment unrest amongst Railway staff hv spreading false 
rumours regarding impending rel reiichimait on the railways. 
'I'lie Railway Board are not eonlemplatiiig any such step. 

Though throe years ago, it was felt IhaL the end of the war might leave 
the railways with snrjilus slalT in some eategorios, the increase 
ill trallie, the .Adjudicator's Award, and oilier comlilions 
that have arisen sim-e. liave entirely altered the |)osition and 
the iiei result is likely to he an appreciable increase in the 
total inniilicr id.' .staff' now emj)lovcd. 

Political partii's hostile to the present Covernment are using every 
propaganda device ineluding conqdete inisiepresenlal ion of 
"aiits to disrupt railway services and induce the staff to adopt 
sullen and go-slow attitude. It is also unfortunate that 
many railwaymen provide fruitful soil for such propaganda. 
While ( lovernnuMit are aware of the urgent need for economy 
in all directions and of the need for vigorous efforts to increase 
output with the existing staff, the rumours that are being 
spread about retrenchment on tlu' railways have no founda- 
tion in fact.” 

.In the view of the (’ommitlee. three eonclnsions emei'go from this eom- 
muiiKuie : — 

(1) the Railway .Board are not contenqilating any retrenchment of 

staff; 

(2) they believe that far from being a surplus. Ihere is a shortage of 

staff; 

(li) thi'y consider lliat there is likely to he an appreciable inereaso 
in staff’. 

It was clear that these imimrtant eonclnsions pyofomidly affected the 
('ommittee’s second term of reference, which n-lated to the surplus staff 
and its ab-sorption. By^ the issue of the (.omnmiiicpio, the ComraittCQ felt 
that the Government had prejudged important issues involved in the terras 
of reference and it was obvious that any conclusions they arrived at in the 
course of the enquiry affecting the staff and coi'sequeiitly economy and effi- 
ciency, would, to no small c.xte,nt, he only of academic interest. 

The Government’s attention w'as drawn to this and the .Railway Board ' 
explained that the communique was based mainlv on the decision of the 
Government on proposals rnntnined in the .\djiidieator’s Award. This 
Award was is.supd long after the Indian Railway Enquiry (.'iommiitee had 
been appointed and their terms of reference formnlated, and the (rovern- 
In6ut of India were committed to an early consideration being given to the 
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proposals of the Adjuilicatoi' and lo action being taken on them. The 
Railway Board further pointed out tliat a detailed examination of the 
Award had shown that a ei»nsideral)le, ineroase in slalT would be required 
to meet the Adjudicator’s proposals and tliat the position in this respect 
had altered since this (kmiinittoe were appointed. In their opinion, the 
Adjudicator’s Awanl made any ii'tieiu hinenl out of the question and, in 
all probability, rendered nert'ssary the expansion of staff. 

As the Railway Board had already considered the matter and liad 
reached the oonclnsion that in all probability an expansion of staff would 
be necessary, the (’oinmiltee felt that it would be unjirolitable to deal with 
the question of the surplus staff and its absorption. The Railway Board 
was aioordingly ad . ised of ibis view. The Committee, therefore, inter- 
preted the second ti'rni of refermice in .» general mannei' but have not hesitat- 
e<l to indicate the snr[)!us staff in certain branches when considerations of 
economy and elluaency necessitated their doing so. 

5. Life of the CommiHee. Owing to the political changes in the 
country, briefiy alluded to in paragraphs 11 and 18, the Committee’s life 
was divided into two phases, rh.. from the 24th April to the 1.5th October 
1947, and from the lot It March to the IJth .VovemhtT 1948. The constitu- 
tion of the Committee in the second period underwent a change owing to 
the termination of connection of three memb(»rs from the Committee. The 
constitution and activities of the (!oinmillee in each pha.st' have been dealt 
with seytarately, 

}i. Fir-<<f Fhii^'fe 2llh April to ITAh Oclnf)e.r.''J947. 

6. Co 7 istiliitioii of llie (’owmillee. 'I'lie Committee was constituted 
as follows : — 


(ihainann. 

Mr. K. X(H)gy. then M.L..\. (Central). 

Members. 

Sir Mohd. Yamin Khan, (hen Deputy President Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. TTnmaynn Kabir, then I’residenI Bengal .\ssam Railway 
hTnployees’ Association . 

Si" George E. Cnffe. (hen General Manager. Bombay, Baroda and 
Central Indi.i Railway. 

Mr, J. N. Nanda, then Genei'al Manager. TT.F,.Fr. the Nizam’s State 
Railway. 

Mr. K. R. Rama Iyer, .\dditional iMimncial Commissioner of Railways. 

Col. N. n. Ballaidiiie. a Railway Consnllant from the TT.S.A. 

Serrelarif. 

Mr. M. N. Chakravarli. an oHieer of the 'rransnortation (Traffic) and 
Commercial CepartimMils of the tluMi North Western Railway. 

The (^'Ommittee were assisted by ^^r. .T. Mehra of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railw.ay, who acted as the Committee’s Afeehanieal 
Officer Mr. G. Ram.’ Ran of the Railway Board as Stati.stieal Officer, and 
Mr. V. R. Bal tn Mndaliar of the Afysore State Railway as Assistant 
Secretary. 

7. Cjommillee' s artiritie.^ (From 24th April tn 2Rth .Time 1947). — The 
Committee assembled at New Delhi on the 24th .April 1947, and .after a 
brief session, thev aKended the meetings of the fndian Railwmy Conferenee 
Associ.ation on the 24(h tnd 25111 .\|)ril 1947. at the invitation of the Asso- 
ciation. This gave C'e (’ommittee the opportnnitv of meeting the senior 
officers of the railways who had gathered at the Conference. 

• The Committee reached l^imla on tin’ ffrd ATav 1947. after a preli- 
minary inspection "f the yards and the running sheds at Ghaziabad, 
Saharanpur and Kilka and making certain preliminary enquiries. At 
Simla they undertook a stndv of the materi.R eolleeted for them by Messrs. 
Puri .and Chakravarti. as also other data available from the various official 
report? and papers. They also examined the reports made hv the previous 
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Cotnmittces of enquiry on railway wovkin;'. together with tlie stateinont 
of the action taken on thorn l)y the railway anihorities The Committee also 
discussed matters with some of the senior oflieers headquartered, at Simla, 
and among them were the Auditor (lener:!l, lh»‘ l^leetrieal Commissioner to 
the Government of India, the Chairman, Fialeral Pnidie Service Commis- 
sion and the Chief (lovernmcnt Inspector of Railways, 

8. Tour of the Committee (from 21)th .lime to 24lh August 1947). — The 
Committee drew up a ilotailed tour programmi! covering all (he Indian (Jov- 
ernmmit Railways and the Mwsore Slate Ttailway.' hegiiming from the 29th 
June 1947 and ending on the middle of Ocloher. Thi.s provided for a 
short stay at Delhi between the ilOlh -liiiie and 2nd .Inly to enable them to 
have a diseussiou with the iron'ble .Mini.ster flheii ^fember) for Transport 
and Railways, and also to have exphiratorv talks with some of the Members 
^d Directors of the Railway Board. The Commitlee were granted an 
interview by the Tlon’ble Minister on the 1st .lulv when they raised the 
question of the likely elTeet of the impending iM)litical changes on the 
Committee’s work. In aceordaiue with a memorandum issued by the 
Home Department, the (lovernmi'iit departments were I’equired to give 
absolute priority to work in coniu'clion ivith the fiartition of India, and 
♦he Committee felt that this might interfere with their w'ork The Ilon’ble 
Minister thought that in spite of (he prospeet of far reaching 
political changes in the country, it would be j>ossihle for the Committee to 
continue their work. It was aciordingly decided to undertake the con- 
templated tour of the railways, but cxchnle those directly affected by the 
Partition, uh., (he Bengal Assam and Xorth Western Railways. The 
Honourable Mini.ster was pleased to issue a directive to the railways con- 
cerned to render all assist amo possible to the Committee in spite of the 
Home Department momoraiidum referreil to ahoviv The Committee were 
to meet the Hoti’hle Minister again aliont the midd!(> of August when the 
question of bringing the railways directly affected hv (he Partition within 
the scope of the Committee’s work was to be detdded. 

While at Delhi, the (Committee visited the Central Research Station 
at Shakurbasti (near Ik'lbil anil iliscns I'd '■.irions snbiects with the Chief 
Controller of Standardi/af'on Tlicv ah-) bili'i vicwed (he Member (Trans- 

g >rtation). Directors. Traflic ftlcnerall. Mechanical Kngincering. Civil 
ngineering, Finance and Railway Stoi’cs. and the Director, Railway 
Clearing Accounts. 

The Committee left T'leiv Delhi on th(* evening of the 2nd July, 1947, 
but unfortunately their jirogramme h.ad to be modified. Their visit to 
Bombay between the 9th and 13th July had to lie postponed owing to labour 
trouble at Matnnga. 'fhe Committee w'ent to the south, eight days in 
advance of the original programme. This considerablv inconvenienced 
the Madr,as and Southern Mali rat ta. South Indian and Mysore State Rail- 
ways and to some extent h.nmpcrcd (he work of the f^omrnittec. On com- 
pletion of their tour over these Railways, flic Comniitteo’s programme 
provided for a visit to Cuttack, Khanqnir. Tabanatrar and the coalfields 
area. Unfortunately, the disturbances at Klmrupiir from the 23rd July 
to the end of the month made tliis iuqiossiblc and the Cotmnittee '.vere forced 
to avoid Khargpnr and proceed to TatatiJitrar rin R.aipnr and Bilaspnr. 
It wiis then intended that the Committee should visit the Bombay railways 
between the 6th and 10th Anirnst before retnrnlmr to Delhi for consulta- 
tion with the Honourable Minister. Frir various reasons, the Bombay 
railways did not find these dates snitabh* In the memtiine. the politico! 
atmo.sphcr(r in the country had nnderirone a distinct chani;e. In spite of 
the direiitive from the HonouraWc Afinisfet. ’lie Railways were found to 
be prc-oceupied with partition work and weie unable to devote the time 
neeessar>" for the wmk of the f’ommittep. The Committee, therefore 
decided to return to Delhi on the. 3rd Anunst for Portlier consul tattons,' 
instead op by the middle of .\iii:nst as previouslv planned. 

The then Chief Commissioner of T?aibv.M\'s, Col. R B F.mersnn. in- 
formed the Chairman of the Committee bv the eml of ,Tnlv that the nffieers 
of the Railway Board and (he North Western Railwav were then doinf^ 
nothing except work relating to (he Partition. In his opinion, this toc.k 
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up their full time and had priority over everything else and it was, there- 
fore, inadvisable for the (Vmmittee to revisit Delhi before the end of 
August. The Committee could not agree to this suggestion and returned 
to Delhi and were grantiui an intei'view by the Honourable Minister (then 
Member) for Transport and Railways, on the 4th August. 'I'he poHl.iiai 
in the country, as they affected rail transjiort, and the serious difficulties 
encountered by the Committee throughout their tour, were discussed in 
detail. At the Honourable Minister’s suggestion, the Committee decided 
to visit the Bombay Railways and then to cancel their tours over the Bengal 
Nagpur, East Indian and Oudh Tiihut Railways. The Committee were 
also released from their obligation to repeu’t on the railways directly affec- 
ted by the partition, the North Western and Bengal Assam Railways. 

The Committee left for Bombay on the 8th August and inspected the 
workshops of the Bombay Baroda and Ontral Imlia and (licat Indian 
Peninsula Railways and discussed matfers with the senior officers of these 
two railways at Bombay. They returned to New Delhi on the 24lh August. 

The details of the tour programme and tlie persons interviewed at the 
various places will be found in Appendices II and TIT. 

9. Interviews with Port Trusts mul Loral (iocernmrnts. — During 
their tour, the Corninittee interviow<‘d the Chairmen of the Port Trusts of 
Bombay and Madras and the Chief Administrative Ollii-cr, CiH-hin Harbour. 
They were also .anxious to obtain the help and co operation of the Local 
Governments in matters relating to rail transjiort. They had accordingly 
addressed a letter to the following Governments requesting them to nominate 
represen tsitives to meet the (kmimittec ami give them the views of the Gov- 
ernment — 

(1) Ajmer-Merwara, 

(2) Assam, 

(3) Bengal, 

(4) Bihar. 

(5) Bombay, 

(6) Central Provinces, 

(7) M.adras, 

(8) Mysore, 

(9) North We.st Frontiei' Province. 

(10) Orissa, 

(11) Punjab, 

(12) Sind, and 

(13) United Provinces. 

It was unfortunately impossible for the Committee to visit the head- 
quarters of the Governments except those of (1) Ajmer-Merwara, (2) 
Bombay, 0) Central Provinces, (4) Madras a.ml (.^) Mysore, where, the Com- 
mittee had the benefit of (he advice of the repre.scnLatives of the (lovern- 
ment with the exetiption of tliose of the Bombay Government. The visit 
of the (Committee to Bombay coincided wdth the rndependence celebrations 
and it was not possible to fix up an appointment with (lu* I’rovinci.al Gov- 
ernment. The Government of Orissa, were good enough to send a. memo- 
randum embodying their views. 

10. Interviews with Chambers of Commerce anrt other Commercial an‘l 
Industrial bodies. — In the inform.al meeting of the (^ommittee held on 29nd 
November 1946, it was decided that the Federations of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry should be ap(>roached to express their views on rail 
transport and other problems and make their suggestions. .\ letter was 
accordingly issued by the Railway Board in which the Federations were 
told that Mr. I. S. Puri, Additional Fin.ancial Commi.ssioner. would visit 
various places and would be glad to meet the representatives of these bodies 
for any information that they may need as to the character .and scope of the 
enquiry or any other point. 
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When Uie Committee assembled in April 1947, they felt that it was 
important not only to consult the Federations but also the individual com- 
mercial, industrial and other such IxhIIcs throughout India. Accordingly, 
about 120 such bodies were J'equested to send memoranda containing their 
views and to supplement tliera by oval evidence wherever feasible. 

Many commercial bodies a.ssisted the (committee by sending their 
memoranda. On their tours the Committee were also able to iutei’view the 
representatives of several such bodies. 

11. Activities on return from tour (from 25th August to I5th October 
1947). — After their return to Delhi, the (yonimittee e.vamined the mass of 
data and evidence obtained by them. Soon after, the Chairman Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, was called upon to serve as a Minister of the Covernment of India 
and tlie Committee were conse(|uently deprived of his mature judgment and 
wise guidance. The American railway consultant. Col. N. D. Ballantine, 
also had to leave India on the 12th September, owing to his ill-health. 
Meanwhile, the political situation of the country deteriorated rapidly, 
resulting in large scale disturbances and exc-hange of populations. This 
prevented the Committee from progressing with their work satisfactorily 
and it became evident very soon that many points that emerged from the 
examination of the material with the. Committee could not be finally settled, 
as most of the railway administrations and the llaihvay Board were fully 
occupied with other immediate problems. 

The Committee was again granted an interview by the Honourable 
Minister for Transport and Railways on the 15th September and discussed 
with him the situation arising out of the depletion in the Membership of 
the Committee, and the uncertain political situation in the country. They 
suggested that the Members of the (committee should prcfiare draft notes 
to facilitate the preparation of their reimrt and shouhl (hen disperse tem- 
porarily, about the middle of Octoln'r leaving behind a reduced staff. When 
conditions became more favourable the Covernjnenl coidd l•e-a.ssemble the 
Committee to enable them to complete the unfinished iwtion of their tour 
and prefiare their report.. The Honourable Vlinistim- accepted this i)ro- 
posal and the Committee dispersed on the 15th Octol)er 1947. 

The Honourable Minister explaine<l the position in regard to the Com- 
mittee, to the Constituent Assembly (T.egislalive) on the 20th November 

1947, in the following terms : — 

“The Railway Enquiry Committee which has been looking into this 
(increased economies) question unfortunately has had to be 
suspended for a perio«l of a few months on aci'ount of the 
disturbances and of the adjustments following from parti- 
tion, but I hope they will reassemble within a short period 
and give us the benefit of their proposals in this matter .4’ 

The Secretary to the (\)nimittoe and a skeleton staff continued to work 
after the 15th October 1947. and carried «)ut (he instructions given bv the 
Committee before their dispersal. The services of the Secretary. Mr. M. N. 
Chakravarti, were, however, utilised by the Railway Board from December 
1947 to January 1948, in assisting Mr. B. B. Varma, General Manager. 
O.T. Railway, on special duty with the Railway Board, to deal with the 
question of the regrouping of the Fast Indian. Ondh Tirhnt and F.a.stern 
Puniab Railways. 

C. Second Phnse, — 16th, MnrrJi to 6th 'November 1948. 

12. Constitution of the Committee. — In his sfieech introducing the 
Railway Budget for 1948 49. in the Constituent Assembly (TiCgislative) 
the Honourable Mini.ster for Transport and Railways made the following 
statement about the appointment of another Chairman: — 

“With regard to the Railway Enquiry Committee, as T told the 
House in answer to a question, the Committee will begin to 
function in the course of a week or two. Mr. Neogv. who 
with great ability set the lines on which the enquiry is to 
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proceed, will now be replai^ed by my lioiiounible friend Pandit 
llirday Matb Kunzru. who, I am sure, will bring to bear on 
this imi)ortant woj'k bis iinituie knowledge and experience of 
public alTairs." 

The Committee were sorry to lose the stu’viees of Mr. Huimiyuii 
Kabir, who was unable to continue <is a Member of the <'omniittee on his 
joining the Ministry of I'klueation. Jlis pljiee on the (’oinmittee wjis taken 
by Mr. S. Guruswaini, Cencral Secretary, All Imlia Railway men’s I'ede- 
ratiun. Col. N. J). Ballantine. who had left India on the 12th Septenilwr 

1947, was not recalled owing to his failing health 

The Committee were accordingly reconstituted as follows: — 

Chairman. 

Pandit llirdav Natli Knnzrn, M C.A 
Members. 

Sir Mohominad Vamin Khan, 

Mr. S. (juriiswami, 

Sir George K. Cuffe, 

Mr. J. K. Nanda, 

Mr. K. R. Rama Iyer. 

Seeretnry. 

Mr. M. N. Chakravarti. 

Among the attached oilicers, Mr. S. K. Datla Ray of the I'iast Indian 
Railway took the place of Mr. G. Rama Ran, as the Committee’s Statistical 
Olhcer. Mr. D. N. Saxena was ap])ointed as Personal Secjretary to the 
Chairman Uj) to the 24tli August 1948. when his place was taken by Mr. 
R. C. Bajpai. 

13. Committee's .IrZ/r/V/Vs (from Ihtb .Marcli to 27th March 1948). — 
The Committee reassembled at New Delhi on the 15tb March 1948. and dis- 
cussed the genei’al plan of w(*rk and the tour programme of the Committee 
over the Ondh Tirhnt. Hast Indian and .\ssam Railways and parts of the 
Bengal .Nagpur Railway, which could not lie visited in the previous year. 
Before proceeding on tour, they bad a jncliminarv di.sciission with the 
Chief Commis.siotier aiul ^^embers of the Railway Board, in their indivi- 
dual capacity, with regard to the priHredure the Committee might adopt. 
They also got from them suggestions on matters of importance which might 
l»e looked into specially. 

The Chairman accompanied by the Secretary visited the South Indian 
Railway (Golden R»ick) workshops at 'rrichinopoly and the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway (IN'rambur) Workshops at Madras, on the 
24th and 25th March, ilc had also had general discussions with the 
General Managers of both the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways. After the Cbairman’s return the Committee visi^ 
the Delhi Main station and had discussions with the Chief Administrative 
Ofheer, Eastern Punjab Railway, on the 27t.h March 1948. 

14. Tour of the ('ommiUee (from 2sth March to tith May 1948). — 'Tho 
Committee drew up a detailed tour programme extending over tho Oudh 
Tirhnt, East Indian and As.sam Railways and parts of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway which were left over on the previous oeeasion. The tour was 
commenced on the 28th March and ended on the morning of tho 7th May 

1948. During this periori, the Committee inspwted several workshops, 
mar^alling yards, transhipment points, running sheds etc., and held dis- 
cussions with the General Managers and other senior railway officers. 

Pffcftila of the tour programme and the persons interviewed at the 
various places will be found in Appendices II and III. 

15. Interviews with Port Trust rmd Local Governments. — The Com- 
mittee interviewed the Port (Commissioner of Calcutta and the representa- 
tives of the Dnited Provinces Government at Lucknow, of the Bihar Gov- 
ernment at Patna, of the Orissa Government at Cuttack, of the Assam 
CJovermnent at Shillong and of the West Bengal Government at Calcutta, 
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16. Interviews with. Chambers of Commerce and other Commercial and 
Industrial Bodies , — The Couimittee also met the representatives of im- 
portant Chambers and Assoeiatiotis at Kanpur, Tatua, Cuttack and 
Calcutta. 

17. Activities on return from the main tour (from 7th May to 6th Nov- 
ember 1948). — Jnune<liately after their return to llellii on the morning of 
the 7th May 1948, the Membt*rs of the Committee began an examination of 
the mass of data and evidence collected by them during their tour Ihiring 
this period they al.so interviewed the (^iintioller of llailway Supplies, the 
representative.s of tJie Ministry of Industry and Supply and the (^hiet 
Admitiistrativc; OHic^u• and other senior odicers of the Eastern Punjab 
Railway. 

In order to inspect the larger Ordnance Factories and to hold con- 
sultations with the senior officers of the Ordnance Department the (Com- 
mittee again pr(M‘eeded to Calcutta on a short toiii’ from the 2()th to the 
2Klh May 1948. While there, the Members also met the repre.scntatives of 
the Industrial and Business Consultants (the IBCOX liimited) and certain 
recognised Railway Trade Unions. 

After their return from Calcutta, the Committee had discussions with 
the (.'hief ('ommissiouer, F'inaticial Comnii.ssioner and Members of the 
Railway Board. In addition, they also had discussion with the Director, 
Mechanical Engineering and Deputy t'hicf Controllers, Standardisation, 
Mechanical and (h'vil. 

After a stay of alx)ut a month in Delhi, the ('onmiittce again ])rocccded 
on tour and visited Bombay, Dohad, Bluisaval, dhansi, ;\jmer and Tata- 
nagar and returned to Delhi on the 18th .July 'Phe Members then scruti- 
nised the materia] collected by them and commenced the drafting of the 
report. They also visited the Railway Clean tig Accounts OHice. and the 
R,nlway Re.search station at Shakurbasti (near Delhi) and had further 
consultations with the Members of the Railway Board. 

D. Concluding Remarks 

18. First Phase . — Some of the difficulties that the (.'otnmittee had to 
face were inherent in the situation. 'Phey w(‘rt< appointed before normal 
conditions had been restored on the railways. 'Phe war imposeil an immense 
strain upon the Indian Railway system. 'Prftllic in passengers mcreaseu 
many times. There was no — and indintd there could not he any -com- 
l)ara'hle increase in rolling stock. On the contrary, the war held up the 
normal replacement and |)uri-hasc prograjtimc. Increasing demands had, 
therefore, to be met by continuing the use of deteriorated material. Nor 
could there be any respite so long as the war continued. 

This tlifficulty was aggravated by the impact of the war, which led to 
a large increase in the number of men. Most of the new men had been 
taken on a temporary basis and in some instances after a relaxation of the 
standards prescriteci in jire-war days. Besides this, dilution in railway 
stair through tlte influx of a large nmnhcr of untrained or semi-trained 
temporary hands, led to n lowering (tf the .standard both in efficiency and 
discipline. The uncertainty with ivgard t.» (heir continued emplovment 
prevented these men from settling down. (Contact with the British and 
American labour who had come with the armed forces revealed to the Indian 
labour new standai’ds of comfort, emoluments and conditions of work. 
Against the background of the political upheavals in the country, this 
new consciousness created in lalroiir a restiveness and impatience which 
could not hut affect the normal working of the railway,'!. 

These abnormalities were inhei’ent in the situation. They, however, 
make a proper appraisement of the working of the Indian Railways diffi- 
cult as all the facts available to the Committee are affected by them. Traffic 
throughout the war had l)een on a tremendously high level. Operational ‘ 
costs had hardly been considered in view of the urgencies of the war. The 
number of employees had grown but of all proportion to the increase in the 
volume of work.' The only consideration during the war had been to get 
the job done. 
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Even the end of the war did not ease the burden on the Indian Rail- 
ways. The later years of the war were years of acute shortage in food. 
Foodgrains had to be rushed to deficit areas against time. This added to 
the pressure exerted by demobilisation and movement' of surplus war 
materials. All railway figures — whether of train miles, passenger miles 
or of ton miles — were, therefore, pitched at an .abnormally high level. 
They were the result of conditions which were uncertain, and which 
prevented any firm forecast based on them. 

On top of all this, the country entered into a period of unprecedented 
political and communal unrast TTie communal troubles affected the coun- 
try even more than political or industrial unrest. T.ife in .some places 
became insecure. Operatives often refused to go out as they were afraid 
that without proper protection, they might be liable to murderous attacks. 
Soon after this Committee had commenced to work, the Partition of India 
was decided upon. This made it inevitable that the whole ."ittentior* of 
the Government and also of the different r,ailway .administrations should be 
concentrated on the problems connected with the Partition. It thus became 
very difficult, if not impossible, to receive from the Railway Board and the 
different railway administrations that attention and assistance which was 
essential for reaching firm and helpful conclusions by the (’ommittec. 

The factors mentioned .above were such as could not be controlled. The 
Committee represented to the Ooveniraent the inherent difficulties of the 
situation. A 'postponement of the enquiry till conditions h.ad returned to 
a more normal state was considered. The Government, however, felt th.at 
the Committee should continue its work. This decision required that in 
spite of the preoccupation of the Railway Board .and the different raihvays 
with their own administrative problems arising out of the Partition of 
India or industrial unrest, they should give to the Committee that co- 
operation and assistance which the Committee needed in order to formulate 
their conclusions. 

We are glad to record that we met with unfailing courtsey and con- 
sideration from the TTonourahle Minister for Transport and Railways. He 
issued a dire<!tive that the railways should help the Committee in their 
work to the fullest possible extent. We h.avo received the co-oper.ation and 
assistance from several Railw.ays. Thus, when the tour programme of the 
Committee had to be altered early in July 1947, and the Committee visited 
the Madras and Southern Maharatta .and South Tndi.an and Mysore State 
Railways, at very short notice, these railway .administrations gave the. Com- 
mittee all possible information and assistance th.at they required. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway .and the East Indian Railway also made every 
effort to meet the Commiteee's requirements. There were, however, some 
other railways of which the same c.annot be said. The inspection of a rail- 
way line by the Government Inspector is a routine matter which has not 
at any time been regarded as interfering with the normal activities of 
General Manners. Nevertheless, one railway administr.ation mad(‘ this 
normal inspection a pretext for suggesting th.at they would not be able to 
give the assistance or information which the Committee reciuired for their 
work. Another railway administration in their reply to a detailed question- 
naire made the observation that conditions differed on different railways 
and that comment on the questionnaire w.as, therefore, unnecessary. 

19. Second PhoAe. — Happily, when the Committee resissemhled in 
March 1948, the situation was not as acute .as in 1947. When thev toured 
over the East Indian. Bengal Nagpur, Oudh Tirhut and Ass.am R.ailways 
and revisited Bombay, Bhiisaval, .Thansi, Ajmer, Dohad, .and Tatan.agar, 
they did not have to contend with some of the difficulties that ham|)ered 
their work in the^ previous year. The Committee would have liked very 
much to visit again the other railways that were inspcctial in 1047, so as 
tOi be in a position to compare the performance and the conditions on all 
the Government Railways as they obtained in 1948, but it was not possi- 
ble to do so without considerably delaying the preparation of the report. 

20. Acknowledgments , — The Committee wish to record their grateful 
thanks to all those Officials and non-officials that accepted their invitation 
to meet them. Their acknowledgments are also due to the Meml^rs and 
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other officers of the Eailway Board and to the General Managers of the 
railways, and other Railway Officers for ungrudgingly placing at the dis- 
posal of the Committee detailed statistics and other information involving 
a good deal of extra, work for them, and also for the office and residential 
accon^nodation provided for the Committee at various places. They 
would also take this opportunity of thanking the Provincial and the 
Mysore Governments who have helped the Committee with valuable sug- 
gestions. Their acknowledgments are also due to the various Chambers of 
Co^erce and other Commercial and Industrial Bodies and some of the 
retired senior railway officers who have considerably helped them with oral 
evidence and written suggestions. Their grateful thanks are further due 
to the representatives of the various Labour Unions and Associations, 
who met the Committee and helped them in understanding the point of 
view of labour. 

21. Anangement of Matter in the Report . — The matter in the report 
has been divid'd into chapters dealing with the subjects noted against each 
as under:— 

Chapter I. — Introductory. 

Chapter II. — General Survey of the Indian Government Railways. 

Chapter III. — Civil Engineering. 

Chapter IV — ^Mechanical Engineering. 

Chapter V. — Operation. 

Chapter VI. — Commercial Organisation and other Matters. 

Chapter VII. — Electrical Organisation and Electrification. 

Chapter VITI. — ^Railway Stores Organisation. 

Chapter IX. — Finance. 

Chapter X. — Staff. 

Chapter XI. — Research. 

Chapter XII. — Central Controlling Authority smd Railway 
Organisation. 

Chapter XIII. — ^Regrouping of Railways. 

Chapter XIV. — Railway Grainshop Organisation. 

Chapter XV. — ^Miscellaneous Matters. 

Chapter XVI. — Summary and Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Acknowledgments. 



OSAFTEBn 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWA53 

A. General Remarks 

22. A comparative study of the financial results of the raHways which 
have now come to be known as the Indian Government Railways, would be 
useful for a proper appreciation of their trend. A statement of 
financial position of the Indian Government Railways, comii^ncing with 
the year 1924-25, will be found at Appendix IV. The figures in that state- 
ment have been taken from the Explanatory Memoranda on the Railway 
Budget of the Government of India. 

A financial surv^ covering the years 1924-25 to 1935-36 was made by 
the Wedgwood Committee in 1937. But the figures given by them on page 
8 of their report were slightly different from the figures we have given in 
our statement. The reason for this difference is that the Wedgwood Com- 
mittee did not include the earnings and working expenses of the worked 
lines, while we have considered it desirable to include them. Almost all 
the worked lines are managed by the Government Railwavs on agreements 
which provide for the working expenses being calculated at a nxed per- 
centage, or on the. basis of the operating ratio of the working railways. 
Any improvements of changes which apply to the working railway would 
normally apply with equal force to the worked lines as well, and the finan- 
cial effect on both the working line and the worked line would be similar 
in nature. Our figures do not include tho.se relating to the Burma Rail- 
ways, which went out of the control of the Government of India in the 
year 1937-38. 

The study of the financial results relating to the period subsequent 
to 1939-40 is, to a large extent, affected by the consequent extraordinary 
circumstances created by the war and the enormous increase in earnings 
and expenditure. Violent changes in conditions from year to year make 
the figures relating to this period not eiisily comparable with one another. 
Another factor to be taken into ‘la'ount in this connection is the changes 
in accounting methods which had to be introduced from time to time, 
although the financial effect of these changes was minor compared to that 
of impact of the war on the financial position of the railways. Certain 
broad conclusions can, however, be drawn from the figures exhibited in the 
statement. 

The Capital-at-Charge which was Rs. 607 ;69 crores (excluding the 
Burma Railways) in 1924-25 rose to Rs. 796 '85 crores in 1945-46 and 
Ks. i*07'76 crores at the end of 1946-47. Excluding the Capital-at-Charge 
pertaining to the Pakistan Railways the .share of the Indian Government 
Railways at the commencement of 1948-49 was Rs. 702-44 crores. 

Coming now to the revenue accounts of the railways, the period covered 
the statement can be divided into five well-defined periods ; — 


(») 

1024.35 to 1029.30 

a period of surpliiseoi 

(2) 

1030.31 to 1936.30 

a period of defioitii» 

( 3 ) 

1036.37 to 1930.40 

a period of gradual recovery. 

( 4 ) 

1940-41 to 1045-46 

a period of phenomenal incrense in 
earnings, 

(») 

1046-47 to 1048.10 

immediate poet- war poriod of un 
certaintiee. 


We need not devote much .attention to the. conditions affecting the 
finances of the railways from the year 1924-25 to 1935-36, as those years 
were brought under review by the Wedgwood Committee of 1937. In any 
case, conclusions which may be derivea from the conditions prevailing in 
that period cannot apply to present conditions to any great extent. We 
have, therefore, concentrated on the results of the years subsequent to 
1935-36. As the year 1938-39 immediately preceded the commencement 
• of the war, the results of that year have been specifically adopted by us 
throughout tois report for effecting a detailed comparison with the condi' 
tions prevailing at present. The latest year for which the accounts have 

IS 
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been available in a final form is 1946-47, and our comparative study has 
had to be with reference to the revenue and expenses relating to 1946-47. 

23 Contribution to General Revenues. — With the separation of the 
Railway Budget in 1924, a Convention was adopted according to which 
the railways were required to pay to the general revenues one jjer cent, of 
the Capital-at-Charge on commercial lines (excluding the capital contri- 
buted by Companies and Indian States etc.) at the end of the next preceding 
linuncial year, but one, flus 1/dth of any surplus profits remaining after 
payment of that fixed return. Any surplus remaining after payment to 
the general revenues was to l)e ti'ansferred to a Railway reserve fund, pro- 
vided that if Ihis amount e.veeeded in any one year three erores of rupees, 
two-tliirds only on the excess over Rs. 3 erores was transferred to the rail- 
way j’eserve, the remaining one-third accruing to the general revenues. 
The loss >.‘11 strat(?gie railways was to be borne by the general revenues. 
From the 1st April 1943, so much of the Convention as provided for the 
contribution and allocation of surpluses to the general revenues ceased to 
be iu force and until a new t'onvention was adopted, the allocation of the 
surplus on commercial lines between the railway reserve and the general 
revenues was to be decided each year on the considt^ation of the needs of 
the railways and general revenues. 

B. Revenue Accounts 

24. Periods 1924-25 to 1929-30 & 1930-31 to 1935-36.— Prior to 

1929- 30, the surpluses remaining after mating all expenses, and interest 
charges were sulficicnt to enable the railways to make contributions to the 
general revenues in full and at the same time transfer substantial amounts 
to the railway reserve. A total sum of Rs. 29 *79 erores was paid to the 
general revenues and Rs. 18 -81 erores to the railway reserve. In 1929-30, 
however, the railways had to borrow from the Railway Reserve Fund to 
make the contribution to the general revenues. It was in 1930-31, that the 
full effect of the economic depression wjis felt and the gross traffic receipts 
went down to below Rs. 100 erores, and the railways were not able to meet 
even the interest charges m full. The deficits continued till 1935-36 and 
during this period the accumulated reserves had to be drawn upon to enable 
the railways to meet the deficits. The Railway Reserve Fund was almost 
wiped out and temporary loans had to be taken from the Depreciation Fund 
of the Railways to the extent of Rs. 31 50 erores. Further, the railways 
were unable to make any contribution to the general revenues except during 

1930- 31 and the unpaid contributions amounted Rs. 25-83 erores. Besides 
the Depreciation Fund, which should by then have stood at Rs. 41 *19 erores, 
closed with a balance of only U.s. 9-09 crore.s. Thus by the end of 1935-36, 
the financial position of the railways was unenviable; there were pj-actically 
no reserves. 

25. Period 1936-37 to 1939-40. — The intensity of the economic depres- 
sion decreased and the receipts of the railways tended to improve during 
the period 1936-37 to 1939-40. The gross traffic receipts increased from 
Us. 92 *41 erores iu 1935-36 to Rs. 102 *73 in 1939-40, the surplus in the 
latter year after meeting the working expenses and interest charges was 
small but positive and the railways were able to pay a part of the contri- 
bution payable to the general revenues. Nothing was, however, credited 
to the railway reserves which even then stood at the nominal figure of 
Rs. 48 lakhs. The Depreciation Reserve Fund was not drawn upon and 
was able to receive an additional credit of Rs. ]*21 erores in 1936-37. 
The unpaid contribution to the general revenues which was Rs, 25*83 erores 
at the end of 1935-36 mounted up by another Rs. 9 * 88 erores making a total 
of Rs. 36 * 71 erores. 

26. Period 1940-41 to 1945-46. — The year 1940-41 saw an appreciable 
increase in the railway revenues and this was the first year after 1930-31' 
that the railways were able, after meeting all their comniitments including 
the normal contribution to the general revenues, to lay by Rs. 6*30 erores 
as reserve. They were also able to repay Rs. 7 .53 erores as the arrears of 
oontribution to uie general revenues. 
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The gross earnings rose steeply from year to year thei'eafter, and in 
1945-46 the gross traUic loceipts recU-licd the rec:oid figure of Ite. 2'25'74 
erores These years marked a period of unprecedented prosperity to the 
railways. The surplus, year after yt'iir was substaiitial. This enabled 
the railways to pay off not only the normal ix>utributions to the general 
revenues but all the arrears and a great deal more. Tne Uaihvay Reserve 
Fund which stood at the exiguous figure of Rs. 48 lakhs increased to 
Us. 88'ld erores. I'iie liepreciatioii Timd had reeeived back all the tem- 
porary loans taken from it to meet deiicais aJid the aetual elosing balance 
stood at Rs. 107-45 erores, which was also the iiomituil closing haluiice. 

The increasing demands on the general renenucs to limiuce the war 
was substantially assisted oy tne railways and from April 1043, the surplus 
was divided betcvc'en the railway and 'he gcnciai l•e\enues on consiclcra- 
tion of their respective needs. The contribution to the general revenues 
during the three years 1943-44, 1944-45 and 1945-46 amounted to Rs. 37 *64, 
Rs. 32*00 and Rs. 32*00 erores rcspc'ciively wiiicli arc nnirh in excess of 
the contribution payable under the old convention. 'I’lie total excess during 
these years was over Rs. 85 erores. 

27. Period 1946-47 to 1948-49. — Witli the termination of the war the 
railway receipts dropped and in 1946-47 the gross traffic receipts came 
down from Its. 225-74 croi.-s to its. 203 u-oics, or i)> ahont 10 per cc'ut. 
The surplus after meeting ii.e; 'utLiest ciiaigt s ainouiiic-ti lo ib-. s-,v2 noms 
as against very large surpluses during the preceding 5 or 6 years. Out of 
this, Rs. 5*40 erores were coiilributcd to ihc geicc*'*al revenues, Rs. 3*00 
erores were allocated to a newly formed Railway J3ottei*ment Fund and the 
balance of 12 lakhs only was credited to th^ Railway Reserve Fund. The 
Betterment Fund was instituted in 1946-47 with a view' to financing out 
of revenue, improvements which do not increase the earnings capacity of 
the railways, such as the provision of amenities for the travelling public, 
works connected with staff welfare and un remunerative operative improve- 
ments. This fund received an initial credit of Rs. 12 *00 erores by transfer 
t'loni the (hiii-\».iy .icscisi' I Uiio ami i,.s. inmi jiic iiei prolils 

of 1946 47, making a toial of ;i.s. Ib-l.-u i ron-.s Tlu; Railway Ucserve 
Fund which received only a paltry sum jf Rs. 12 laklis dwindleil to Rs. 23 *02 
erores. T'hc iJo])i'ecia( .on I'limi slighUy (iiiprovcd .uid Hie elosing balance 
stood at Rs. 108 *29 erores. 

The next year, 1947-48, was a year marked by far-reaching changes 
in the political situation of tlie country. The partition of India on the 
15th August divided the Indian Govet-ninent Railways into the railways of 
the Indian Union and the Pakistan Railways. The route mileage of such 
railways which covered approximate?}* 33,192 miles before the partition, 
was reduced to 26,205 miles so far 4s the Indian Union was concerned. 
Further, the accounts of tlic t\\w ; r ■ ' ’ • • ■' ' s i'.iiiiiioii 

were for different sete of railw:'. i.' oi ig io tiu' 

first period had to be separated and adjusted in the pre-partition accounts. 
For these and other similar difficulties it has been almost impossible to 
make any useful comparison relating to the figures as are available for this 
year we, therefore, content ourselves with stating that the 1947-48 
budget (prepared early in 1947 and bef.irc the partition) showed the expected 
gross traffic receipts as Rs. 193 *50 erores and the surplus as Rs. 17 *60 
erores. The actual pi'sition of the railways during the first period, i.e. 
upto the I4tli Angu.'^t, was uii.s.-iii.sfa( loi » and a sum of Rs. 13*73 erores 
had to be witiidrriwn from the Iteserve l'’m)(l b) m'.'ct the deficit. In the 
second part of the year also the jiosjlioii was not niiu-h better and Rs. 5-2 
dores had to be drawn again from the Reserve Fund leaving a closing 
balance in the JiTiml of Rs. 3 96 (-i-ores only. 

We now come to the consideration of the budget for the year 1948-49. 
This refers entirely to the railways in the Indian Union. The gross traffic 
receipts are expected to be Rs. 190.00 erores and the operating expenses 
alone Rs. 147 *15 erores. The anticipated surplus has been put at 
Rs. 9 *84 erores which is to be allocated as under : — 
to general revenues Rs. 4*5 erores 
to the Ite,ilway Reserve Fund Rs. 4 *6 erores 
to the Betterment Fund Rs. 0 -84 erores. 
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At the end of the year, the Railway Reserve Fund is expected to stand 
at 8 *5 cror^ and the Railway Betterment Fund at Rs. 8 *2 crores. The 
I)e})rcciation Reserve Fund which stood at Rs. 108’29 crores at the end of 
1946-47 rose to Rs, 112 -48 crores just prior to the partition and declined to 
Rs. 90-4 S cfoies at the end of 1947-48 owing primarily to the transfer of 
2o*3U crores, the estimated balance relating to the Pakistan Railways 
to tliese rail’wrays. The Fund is expected to come down further to Rs. 78-23 
t:roTes by the end of 1948-49 ()wing to heavy withdrawals for renewals and 
replacements. 


0- Working Expenses 

28. 'I'he worki ng ex})onse.s also have followed more or less the same trend. 
During the period of depression the operating expenses were substantially 
curtailed and in 1932-33 they were Rs. 49 *37 crores as against Rs. 56 :32 
crores in 1929-30. It must 1^ stated, however, that the quantum of trafSo 
al.so diii)iai.shod. In 1938-39 and 1939-40 the operating expenses increased 
slightly to !ls. 64-()l and Rs. 54-77 crores respectively. This increase can 
be explained by tin: iiii[)roveinent in traffic. From 1940-41 to 1945-46 there 
was a continuous increase in operating expenses. 

The largest individual increase is under cost of staff inclusive of dear- 
ness allowance and loss on grainshops. The growth of this expenditure 
will be seen from the following figures : — 


Rs. 3.5 00 orOroB 

nM0-4| Rg. 33-50 

1811-43 Rs. 38-14 „ 

1843-13 Rg. 45-42 „ 

1943-11 Rs. 68 00 „ 

1014-46 Ra. 66-35 „ 

1010 40 Ra. 75-11 „ 


In 1946-47, although the gross tralfii- receipts dwindled, the operating 
expenses continued to rise, thus resulting in an appreciable decline in the 
surplu.-^. The figures for the yeai 1947-18, as we have stated earlier, are 
vitiated owing to the partition aud the year closed with a serious deficit 
and a sum of Rs. 18-93 crores in all had to bo withdrawn from the Reserve 
Fund. 

The budget for 1948-49 has placed the ciperating expenses of the post- 
partition railways amounting to 4/5th of the old route mileage at Rs. 147 -15 
erores, which considering the route mileage and the gross receipts is very 
high. When the post-war programmes are completed there will be a heavy 
increase in the Capital-at-charge and, therefore, in interest charges. 
Farther, the implementation of the Adjudicator’s Award and the full 
adoption of the Pay Commission’s scales could increase the expenditure 
substantially. 

The net result will, therefore, be by no means satisfactory and the 
immediate future of the railways can by no means lie (onsidered bright 

I). Statistical Survey 

29. We have seen that the growth of operating expenses has been most 
marked in the recmit years, and these expenses have far outstripped the 
increase in the tratlio receipts. There are many reasons for this, some of 
which are unavoidable in the present circuinstances, but as will be seen 
later in the report, we feel that there is considerable scope for improvement 
by an increase in efficiency in the various directions. It would, therefore, 
be useful here to set out some of the major statistical results relating to 
oper.-itioii and repairs and maintenance. For the purpose of this broad 
analysis. I he average figures for the Broad Gauge and Metre Gauge railways 
for a few typical years or comments thereon are given below 

(i) Operating Statistics — Coaching 

Avova^o titne-tahlo speed . — The speed on the Indian Railways was 
about the best m 1937; it diminished slightly just before the war and sinoe 
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then there has been a ^neral deterioration on all the railways. This 
appears to ha\e been checked in the current year. 

(b) Punctuality . — There has been a very great marked deterioration in 
punctuality on all the Indian Railways; the trend, however, a.ppears to 
have been checked in the current year. 

(c) JAffkt and assisting not rt^quired engine miles per 100 train milss 
(Passenger). 


1938.30 1044.45 1045.46 1046-47 

Broad gangs .... 2*18 3*05 2*76 2*30 

Metre gauge .... 1-10 1*97 1*06 1*46 

The trend has been unsatisfactory though there has been a slight 
improvement during 1946-47- 

(ii) Operating StnJtisHes— Goods 

(a) Train miles per train engine hour. 

1938..30 1044.46 1946.46 1946-46 

Broad gangs .... 10*9 10*0 10-2 10*3 

Metro gauge .... 10*9 10*2 10*2 9*72 

Speed has slightly declined on the prewar figures but to a large extent 
this has l)een compensated for by an increase in the train load. 

(b) TAght and assisting nM required engine miles per 100 train miles. 



1938.39 

1944.45 

194646 

1946.47 

Broa4 gatigo 

7*66 

9*67 

9*29 

9-60 

Metro gauge 

3-69 

4*82 

6-83 

6 -.56 


Here too, the results have deteriorated considerably since 1938-39. 
(c) Load of trains^ of vmgons and net ton miles per engine hour. 


AiTorago net train load in (tons) . 

B.G. 

1938-39 

380 

1944-46 

460 

1946-46 

440 

194647 

427 

Do « . . 

M.O. 

161 

185 

187 

170 

Average net wagon load in (tons) . 

B.G. 

12*6 

14*8 

14*5 

14*6 

X)o« • • • 

M.G. 

6*43 

7*34 

6*98 

6*77 

Ko. of loaded wagons per train 

(Main line only) 

B.G 

34 

36 

34 

3.1 

Do. 

M.G. 

29 

28 

31 

29 

Percentage of loaded wagons to 
total No. of wagon on train (Main 

line) . ... 

B.G. 

69*9 

74*2 

720 

70*8 

Do. 

M.G. 

72*3 

66*0 

70*3 

73*4 

Net ton miles per engine l our 

B.G. 

1864 

1847 

1831 

1776 

Do. . . • 

M.G. 

822 

836 

800 

706 


All these statistics point to an all-round improvement during 1944-45 
but sinoo then there has been a steady deterioration. Th^ statistics relat- 
ing to ‘net ton miles per engine hour’ are iisnally regarded as an excellent 
index to goods train efficiency. This figure has shown a very marked 
deterioration, particularly in 1946-47. 

(iii) Rolling Stock Statistics — Locomotives 
(a) Percentage of anerage immher under or aufaiting repairs ’daily to 
average toted number on line. 

193849 194446 194646 194647 


Broad gauge .... 18*9 16*1 16*4 18*4 

Metre gauge .... 12*8 13*9 16*8 19*8 

The improvements effected upto 1944-45 on the B.G. have not been 
maintained during the next years. On the M.G., there has been a steady 

deterioration from year to year. 

• (b) Engine niiles per day per engine' 

On line 1938.39 194142 1044.46 194646 1946.47 


Broad gauge .... 79 

Metre gauge . ‘ 

The statistics show deterioration. 


77 77 76 

69 69 70 
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Jam) 1038.39 1941.42 194445 1945-46 1946.4! 

Brond gftugo 116 118 106 106 107 

Motro gango . 110 109 100 102 107 

During 1946-47, there has been a slight improvement, both on the 
B.G. and on the M.G.. but (liis is wunteracted to a lar^e extent by the 
increased percentage of locomotives under or awaiting repairs at (a) above. 

(c) ('on! consvwptim — Ihs. of coal cormmed per 1000 gross ton miles. 

1938-39 194445 1945-40 1946-47 


$ 

Pass. 

Goods 

Pass. 

Goods 

Pass. 

Goods 

Pass. 

Goods 

Broad gartgo 

. 180 

142 

168 

156 

178 

163 

190 

168 

Metro gaugo 

. 200 

119 

182 

170 

186 

176 

228 

197 


The figures indicate a steady rise in the consumption of coal. 

(iv) Rolliruf Sfook Statistics — Carriages 
(a) Percentage of nrcrage nnmher wider or awaiting repairs daily to 
average total nnmher on line. 


1938-30 

1944-45 

I94.6.46 

1046-47 

Broad gaiigo . . 10*4 

9-3 

9-6 

10-9 

Metro f?aiigo . 6*9 

7-6 

9-2 

lO'l 

The improvement effected upto 1944 4.5 on the broad gauge has not been 
maintained during the following years. On the metre gauge, there has 
been a steady deterioration from year to year. 

(b) VeMele miles per vehicle day . — 




19.38-39 

1944-45 

1945.4« 

I91().|7 

Broa<l gaugo . . 1.37 

1.34 

148 

J.)7 

Motro gaugo . • 110 

98 

lOS 

113 

There has been all-ronnd improvement, 

both on the B.G- and M.G. 

(v) Rolling Stocl:. Statistics— Wagons 


(a) Percentage of avemge nnmher of unservicenhle wagons 
total number on. line daily. 

to average 

1938-39 

1044-4.6 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Broad gatigo . 6*74 

4-49 

5-26 

6-99 

Motro gaugo 2*04 

.3 -44' 

4-36 

7-67 

The .statistics under this head, after an improvement in 
the broad gauge, have shown deterioration. The position on 
gauge appears to be rather disquieting. 

1944-45 on 
the metre 

(b) Wagon miles per wagon day. 




1038-.39 

1944-45 

1946-46 

1946-47 

Broad gaugo . 40*2 

40- 0 

41-6 

37*8 

Motro gaugo . . .30*9 

30-3 

31 •§ 

26-2 


. The 8tatistic.s show deterioration. The output per wagon day is very 
low. 
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CHAPTER III 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

A. Introductory Remarks 

* * V 

30. The Engineering Department of the Railways is responsible fo’* 
the ellibient maintenance ami renewal of all permanent way and strue^urai 
lyoilss. A substantial and well maintained track ns essential for the safety, 
if speed and convenieme in service are desired, it is most important that 
not only .should the track be constructeil to an adequate standai'd but that 
it should also be efliciently inaiiitaiued. For this purpose it becomes nex*es- 
sary to replace and renew the weak and worn out sections of the permanent 
way on a programme basis, aiul to provide foi- etUcieucy in organisation, 
well trained supervision and adequate lalHiiir to ensure satisfactory main- 
tenance. While, therefore, I’ailway administrations should not be denied 
funds for the necessary renewals and ellicient maintenance, in view of the 
high cast of labour aiul materials, the compelling considerations of economy 
demand a close scrutiny of the evisting or proposed standards of track and 
the strength of the labour engaged on uiainteuance. In the economy of 
track mainteiiaiiee, the inethoil and manner of maintenance are of great 
importance in determining the numlwr of meu require!^ to deal with this 
work. 

In our tours over the different railways, we traik every opportunity of 
examining |the jicrmaneiit way from the observation ear of our train and 
we also examined the permanent way in the yard»s. We discussed the 
track standards, track maintenance, and other engineering- problems with 
the C'hief Kngineers and a few of. the other senior officers of the Engineering 
Department. We found the ijllicers, on the whole, keen and enthusiastic 
about their duties, liiit we also gained the impression that in many cases, 
their approach to engineering problems was highly conservative qp^that 
they were to content to move in the groove* maele by their predecessors. The 
justification of our conclusions will lie apparent from what follows, where- 
in we have discussed-important firoblpms b(*aring on the i*conomic and effi- 
cienjt working of fhe engiiioeriiig departirteiits which came under our obser- 
vation and on which we obtained the views of the engineering officers. 

B. Track 

31. Standard of Track. 'I'lie standard of track on the whole is satis- 
factory except ill the matter of sh*e|)«*rs and rails which have been in short 
supjily. With the i mplciiientation of the relaying programme for the n^xt 
five years, it is expected that the existing weak liiiks will be eliminated and 
till* standard will iiiiurove siiffivieiitly to iiUH*t the future demands for 
increase in traffic and acieleration in train speeds. The present postwar 
speed of the faster trains are below the preivar speeds, and after rehabilita- 
tion, the track. .should be well able to stand to future demands. For this 
purpose, iUis, however, important that every possiWe action should be taken 
to secure the necessary permanent way materials for the implementation 
of the urgent I’elaying firogrammes, as unless the necessary permanent way 
renewals are completed, the capacity of Indian Railways for meeting future 
traffic demands will be impaired. 

SA Renewal Programmes.- Renewal programmes should not ignore 
financial implications. Track standards slioiild not be raised without 
adequate justification merelv to comply with new standards. As is the 
practice of Railv^ys generally, full use should be made of the second hand 
released materials. 

33. Rails.-»~-^t) ib. flat-footed and 60 lb. flat-footed steel rails have 
been prescribed as standards for the broad gauge and the metre gauge main 
lines.- These rail sections may have been Justified at the time these were 
introduced. The price of steel was not high. The policy, then, was to 
have increased axle loads, long trains and high speeds, ilionditiims have 
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altered now. A'ot only has tin* price of .steel increased by UO per ‘cent, 
above the prewar, but steel is in short supply in India and abroad. ‘The 
Railway Board have abandoned the policy of increased axle loads for 1^- 
motives in favour of lighter axle loads and in pursuance of this policy, 
have designed and obtained modern loiruiiiotives with 18 ton axle-load 
instead of those with 22A tun axle loiul wlia h they had aimed at and 
obtained in the past. 1’he maxiimiin sjiieisl on the metre gauge railways is 
and has always been 45 miles per hour. Further, we consider that the pre- 
sent standard sections of rails do not use steel h* the liest advantage. These 
are weighty reasons why the policy governing the standard sections of rails 
for use on the Indian Railways should be reviewed and investigations made , 
to find out if lighter and irionilicd -;{ i iiiins v.ould not serve the needs of the 
Indian Railways with eonsoqiiout economy in lost and material. The 
reasons for preferring heavier sections of rails than strictly required on 
technical considerations of axle loads, maximniii sjiecds etc., Iiavc been and 
are, smooth running and economy in maintciiaiici'. 'l'ln' first objective can 
best be obtained by a track laid wilb welded rails and in regard to th^e 
second objective, we have found no material evidence in sn])port of econo- 
mies in maintenance. We arc glad to note that the Uailway Boai’d have 
already programmed an investigation such as wc have in view and we recom- 
mend that this should be pushed forward without niidnc delay. We think 
that this investigation is likely lo lead io the adoption of lighter and modi- 
fied sections as .standards for th(‘ hroml gaiijfi' and the mi'tre gauge lines. ♦ 

The relative merits of a revised 100 or 00 lb. hull-headed section rail 
with proportionately more metal in the head and its use in special areas 
with very dense trallic and on ghat sections with sharp curves might be 
investigated and considered., 

34. Slee'pers . — The types of slt'c|)er.s used ai-c iiard and soft wood, 
steel trough and cast iron iilate or pot. Wooden slcepms are scarce. Steel 
trough sleepers and (.‘SI' 9 cast iron slecpios areoiow ]:cing used extensively. 
These have proved satisfactory and arc i-oplacing the other types, .fn 
view of the rising costs, wo suggest further investigations being made to 
lighten these sleepers with a view to economy. Tliis particularly applies 
to the steel trough sleepers. 

35. Density of sleepers. — The design and spacing of sleepers, while 
giving adequate strength to the track, sliould tend to economy in track 
maintenance. The normal standard on the Indian Railways was N plus 
3 sleeiKjrs per rail length, equivalent to about 2,200 sleepers per mile, but 
this has boon gradually super.scded by iiurcascd densities at the present 
time as shown below ; — 

B. JJ. & (J. I. Illy. .. .. X plus nil iiuiiii i'll'- iiii’.. .i.si-d to X ])liis i) on 

Ik .'ivy suliiirliiiu s- linns. 

B. N. Illy. .. ..X plu.s ;! mi imiin liiii-. incn-iisc-it to X' pJiw 4 on 

ili.'ulitfiil snil. 

]i!. I. Illy. .. X ]iliis on main Mik-, iui'riasi d to alioiit X p us 

li, I <|iiiviil( lit tn I'.'SMI sli i jN rs per unto. 

G. I.iP. Jlly. .. ..X ]i!u,s I! ml niiiiii linn inurnasi d to X plus 8 on 

weak foriiiiilion and lioavy tniflUo sootions. 

M. & iS. M. Illy. . . . . X plus 2 to X jiliis 4 on iiiain lino incioasod to N 

jiliis .5 mi I'lii'V! s. 

S./I. Jlly. . . . . X plus ;» ino.'i as, d to X plus 4 on hoavy trnfiic 

SI ('(ions. 

(N is tlin longtji of Oic r.'iil in yaicls) , 

This indicates wide variations in the standards now being adopted by 
the different railways and the marked drift towards increased sleeper 
densities. It is essential that railways .slionhl fully appreciate the finan- 
cial implications of this policy. I’he adoption of'N plus 6 standard in 
place of N plus 3 increases the number of sleiqiers bv about 450, adding 
to the capital cost by about Rs. 10,000 p(!r mile. It is obvious that in the 
interest of economy, any increa.se over the normal standaid of N plus' 3 
sleepers per rail should be made with the greatest caution, (liven good 
maintenance and good formation, N plus 3 standard has proved satis-* 
factory in the past and there is no rea-soti why it should not prove equally 
satisfactory in the future under conditions of track loading which are 
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envisaged under the present [loliey of reducwi locomotive axle load. We 
doubt if ade([uatc teelinicjil justilieatiou exists for an increase in this 
standard.* The Chief lingiiuHH-s, iu support of their policies for closer 
spaeihg than the N plus 3 standard, have stated that the increased density 
adds to the strength of the track and prevents deterioration of the running 
qualities of the road. Such an argument can (»nly be accepted with certain 
reservations; as there niu.st he an economic optimum in regard to the number 
of sleepers per mile to .suit trallic conditions. Wo have found a good deal 
of confu.sed thinking on tin’s matter which lias probably led to extravagant 
action in regard to the sleejier densities on the dilTeront railways. Firstly, 
we have to admit that wo have no scientilic data available at present to 
detemine the economic density *)f sleepers per mile to suit particular trafl'ic 
conditions. Although we lack this data, we know that the lateral strength 
varies with the type of sleep('r.s. For instance, a track laid with wof^dcn 
sleepers to N plus ;i standard is not as strong with resjiect to lateral strength 
as a track laid with steel trough sleepei-s to N plus 2 standard. Notwith- 
standing this variation, in c-arrying out slet'per renewal programmes oven 
on good formations, no account is taken of the tvpc of sleepers with the 
result that if wooilen sleepers are Ixnng replaced by steel, the number per 
mile very often remains tlie same. This, we consider, re.sults in needless 
addition to the .sleeper .strength of the track. Similarly, in renewing a 
36 ft. rail track <»n woodim sleepers by a 42 ft. rail track or steel trough 
sleepers or dS'l' 9 cast iron slee])ers, the N phis 3 sleeper standard with a 
36 ft. rail equivalent to 2.290 sleepers tier mile, is needlessly raised to N 
plus 4 standard with a 42 ft. rail equivalent to 2.263 sleepers per mile, 
presumably to prevent (he redmiiou of sleepers per mile to 2.137 below 
the e.xisting standard of 2.200 sleepers. 

Tu deciding the mmiher of .sleepers per mile, we niii.st take into aeeonnt 
the type of sleeiiers to lie nsed. We do not know how fttr the lateral 
sti’englh of the track is jifl'ecteil by vertical stresses in the track. On weak 
formations, additionttl sleeper strength (nay liavc to he provided to reduce 
pressure, but the inort> satisfactory method wotdd be to stabilize and 
strengthen sncli fornnilions. 

Railwa.ys should guard tigainst adopting the expensive solution of bad 
maintenance by an increase in llic number of sleepers per mile, fn view 
of the fac^that two ma jor raiiw:iys have abandoned the standard of N plus 
3 in favour of N ])hiR 6 and more and tlie (eiulcncy on other railways is to 
inctvAso sleeper densities, it is iinjiortant that (he technical investigation 
into the subject of .slcojicr densities wiiicii was started in the vear 1938 and 
had to be deferred during the w'ar, should be completed early with parti- 
cular reference to the tv|)es of sleepers, sections of ballast, formation, a.xle 
load, speed and traffic <lcnsi(y. If may be of interest to quote the tentative 
conclusion in tliis respect of the (Miicf (loutrollcr of Staiidardi.satioii from 
his letter dated (he 2otii Septenib. c 1940. to the (Jeneral Secretaiy, Indian 
Railway Conference Association “Further research is necessary and will 
be carried out as .soon ;is stall' at present engaged on locomotive oscillating 
trials can be spared. It appears very probable that research will show 
that incrensed shaper d('nsi(y can he distienscd with excefit possibly on 
banks composed of Rlack Cotton Soil. The financial implications are 
large and ainjily jnslilv further resimrcb.” 

We understand that (bis researcli is being taken in hand and is likely 
to be aimpleted within a year. .\Uhough the results of the research may 
not provide a set formula to meet all possible variants in respect of track, 
formation and traffic, we have im doubt that sufficient data will emerge to 
enable impress! vt' economies being m.adc in ledneing the number of sleepers 
per mile 

36. System of maf n tenon er. strenoth nvtf nrijanisotion of ganys.— 
The permanent wav is maintained bv' small gangs numbering 7 or more 
men in charge of a mate. The gang length is either 3 or 4 miles. During 
monsoon months, gangmen are generallv engaged in picking np ‘slacks’ 
and in the remaining 7 or 8 months of the working season, they do^ ‘over- 
hauling’, ‘through jiacking’. ‘screening’ of ballast, lubrication of 
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fishplates and bolts, etc. On the seven major Government Railways, .there 
WjBre 85,243 permanent ganginen. Keymen and Mates, engaged on the 
maintenance of track in 15)4647. The average number of perpiajient 
gangmen, excluding mates and keymen. expressed in terms of the number 
of men per equated track mile, details of which will be found in Appendix 
V, is summarised below : — 

Table 1. Number of permanent gangmen. 


19:)8-;)9* J946-47t 


Railways 

No. of por- 
mancut 
gangmou 

Av.No. p.rr 
equated 
track mild 

No. of jvr* 
mnnent 
gaiigmcn. 

Av. No per 
equated 
track mile 

B.N. 


1 

n 

1 

11.002 


2-84 

B.B. & C.I. 


1 


1 

9.7.S» 


2-o;i 

lij.I. M • . 


1 

2-7;i 


ltj,r)89 


2-37 

O.I.P. 


1 

2-50 


i:i,ooi 


2-60 

M* & S«M< • . • • . . 

7,112 


2-21 


7,48« 


2-. 33 

O.T. 

5,48:1 


1-52 


5.800 


1-71 

S.I. 

i),2r>:) 


1-9S 


5,518 


2-. 38 

Total 

65,510 



50, 155 



There is an increase of 4 per cent, in the number of gangmen but 
what is significant is a gradual tendency on some railways towai'ds 
increase of gangmen per equated trsiek mile. This requires to be carefully 
watched. We are aware that ihe administrations are already exercising 
judicious control on any increases in the permanent strength of the main- 
tenance staff, but we have grave doubts if the employment of temporary 
labour is being controlled economically and efficiently. 'Phe luiniljer of 
temporary labour employed has increased enormously <uid in 1946-47, the 
average number of temporary gang labour, including Keymen and Mates, 
engaged throughout the year on permanent way maintenance and special 
works was 20,689 or 31 jier cent, of the total permanent strength, inclu- 
sive of Keymen and Mates. This tenqiorary gang lahoui’ is emjdoyed not 
only on special works of relaying and renewals but also Ai W()i'ks of 
arrears of maintenance. It is the latter category which reouires careful 
check. The risk lies in the administrations not increasing the. j)erma- 
nent strength of gangs but continuing to employ large numbers of tempo- 
rary men on the work of ordinary inaintenance of track in one form oi- 
otlMf and from one year to another. These, in effect, should be counted 
as additions to the strength of sanctioned permanent gangs but aic not 
borne on books as such. We have no information in regard to the per- 
centage of temporary labour engaged on such works of inaintenance of 
track but the following sta'tement gives the average strength of the tem- 
porary gang labour employed on the different railways in 1946-47: — 


Table 2. Number of permanent gang iahonr, inclnding Keymen d- Mates. 


llailwayi4 

Ponuanorit gang 
labour oi iploy?(l 
in r 145-47 
including Keymon 
and Mato4 

Ti>Tn)Orary gang 
labour o.»n])loyod 
in 1045-47 
including Keymrin 
and Mates 

Porcontage 
to por'uanont 
gang labour 

B.N. 

IHfim 

1,160 

8% 

B.B&C.I. 

12,304 

662 

«% 

E. I. 

io,as6 

5,514 

29% 

G.I.P. 

l.I.SOO 

14,063 

89% 

M.&S. M. .. ’ 

9,631 

3,6)64 

38% 

0. T- 

7,954 

407 

8% 

S. I. 

6,903 

1,249 

18% 

Total 

85,243 

25,589 

31% 


*Aa on 3l8t March 1939. t Avorago for the year. 
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It witt. be seen that with the exception of the B. B.. & (\ I. and 0. T. 
Raihvays, all the other railways employ a large temporary labour force-. 
The iieiticentagc of temporary labour to permanent gang labour is parti- 
cularly high on the G.I.P., being 80 per cent, and is 38 per cent, on the 
M. & S. M., 29 per cent, on the K. I. and 18 per cent, on the S. I. Railway. 

As already stated, we do not know the number of men out of the 
total temporary gang strength that is engaged on the arrears of main- 
tenance, and we are, therefore, unable to say whether this labour is being 
economically employed. In view of the high percentage of temporary 
labour to permanent Labour employed on the G.I.P., M. & S.hl., E.T. 
and S. I. Railways, there appears to be a prima facie case for enquii'ing 
more closely into the employment of temporary gang labour on these 
railways and particularly of temporary labour employed on arrears of 
maintenance. In exercising an effective check ovei* gang labour, whether 
permanent or temporary, we are painfully a.ware of the serious defects of 
the present organisation in regard to the maintenance of the ])ermanent 
way on the Indian Railways. This we revert to later. 

In determining the strength of gangs, the railways follow certain 
standards which were laid do\vn by the Railway Board in their letter 
No. 085-W., dated 17th March 1031, fixing the maximum number of 
gangmen per mile for ordinary, maintenance. Subsequently, the railways 
carried out job analysis to determine the minimum num,ber of men required 
to maintain track under normal conditions, and gangs were suitably 
strengthened taking into consideration such factors as bad formation, 
type of permanent way, special traffic and climatic conditions. This re- 
sulted in substantial economies at the time but these have been dissipated 
by the slight increase in the permanent gang strength which has taken 
place since 1938-30 and the employment of additional temporary labour 
for maintenance. It has been suggested by some administrations that 
economies were carried too far prior to 1938-39 and also that the job 
analysis fixed a standard impractical of attainment under average work- 
ing conditions which usually lack dose observation and supervision. On 
the other hand, other administrations frankly admit that they have 
excessive number of men engaged on maintenance, ft should be remem- 
bered that standards of performance have deteriorated in all branches of 
the railway working as a result of war and post-war conditions and 
gang labour has suffered in that respect althoiuTh their efficiency has not 
deteriorated to the same extent as of the other categories of rail wav 
labour. Further, during the period of war, all administrations tended 
to increase .staff not only to meet the current needs but also the anticipated 
requirements. All these factors have contributed to an increase in the 
surplus staff on railways. 

We are, however, painfnllv aware that it is exceedingly difficult to 
exercise check on the labour, both permanent and temporarv emplovcd on 
the maintenance of the track, owing to the vari.ations in the methods and 
systems of maintenance. We have found no imiformitv or accepted basis 
for any one operation of track maintenance. The opening of a road, the 
over hauling of track, the packing of sleepers, the screening of ballast, 
the lubrication of fishplates and bolts are done at different intervals and 
hot always in the same manner. 

The answer to the question whether through paeking should be done 
once a year or more often, whether full screening of balla.st should be 
done or’ only partial, screening, whether fittings should be lubricated once 
a year or less often, will determine the basic strength of gangs. It will 
be necessary to fix targets in respect of each operation of the permanent 
way on a rational basis to suit varying conditions of formation and traffic 
density. The existing wide variations in the fundamentals of track main- 
’ tenance cannot lead either to economy or efficiency. It is, therefore, 
essential that close investigetion should be made into the whole subject 
of track, maintenance. To that end. we recommend that an officer of the 
Indian Railway^, specially oualified and interested in permanent Avay 
maintenance, should be placed on special duty. He should make a close 
study of the methods pursued by different railways. He should analyse 
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the pre-seiit inetlioils and those which have proved in practices to show the 
inaxiinuiii economy ami (?fliciency should lie co-ordinated to reach final 
eonehisions. No techuii il resea rcli is envisaged in the [iroposal at this 
juncture. What is needed is, the co-ordination of the most efficient of the 
existing inetliods and their application to the maintenance df the track on 
Indian Railways ;is soon as jiossible. Any technical question arising out 
of the empdry can be dealt with later by the research department. When 
conclusions have been reached, it will be necessary for each railwa,y to 
make a detailed examination of each section of the line on the basis of 
unit work done to determine gang strengths to work to targets fixed for 
each operation. 

The Investigating Officer slionld ascertain the liest method of utilising 
gang labour during monsoon and propose suitable checks to ensure that 
prol'dablc and efficient work is done during these months. We believe that 
an investigation on these lines which provides for the experience of 
din’erent railways ludiig pooled and coordinated and the best practice for 
each ojiei’ation of maintcnanco being adojited. will not only result in 
substantial economy, but will also lead lo better standards of maintenance. 

37. Merliiuiinil Muhilfiiiiuri’. -In view of llie rising cost of lalxnir, 
the (jiiestion of tlic niainlenaiice of track with mechanical appliances 
assumes considerable importance. Other coiinlries have profitably adopt- 
ed nioclianiea.1 methods for track maintenance and we eonsidcr that there 
is sef)pe for economy in the adoption of such methods in India. We 
understand that mechanical appli.-mces are being obtained for purposes of 
trial on Indian Railways and we would suggest that these should he 
fitained in sidlicicmt. r|nantity for trial on dilfererit railways to aseertaiii 
their .suitaliility in areas of licavv traffic density, such as station yards 
and on lines with heavy sulnirban traffic. Time would bo required to 
develop the pi'oper technique ami the riglit type of appliances to suit 
Indian conditions ami this is an added ivison why the experiments should 
lie inislied forward as early as possible. 

3H. Mobih' (liiiKjs. Ivcports ivecivod from the railways on which this 
system was tried, indicate that appreciable saiings resulted by the adop- 
tion of this system lint it had to he ahamloned as difficulties were met 
in operating the system part icularlv in taking workmen to and from the 
work spot. 'I'his might lie obviated liv the use of Motor Vans modified 
to run on rails. The system of using mobile gangs has great jiossibilities 
ami should not he ahamloned. !t is particularly suited to big yards, 
suburban lines and loss important liramh line maintenance. 

39. (Sami .sVe/zViz/.v, The Bengal Assam, Kast Indian and North 
Western Itailways have alreailv adopted 4 miles as the average section 
for a gang. Wc recommend its gradual extension to other railways. 
On the six railways which work on gang sections of 3 miles length, there 
were I<).241 gang mates and koymen in 194.') 4(5 and '14.895 in 1946-47. 
The aflojition of the extended section w'll not only I’psult in the reduc- 
tion of gang mates and keymen liv about 25 per cent., but would also 
provide a more suitable gang strength to minimise disorganisation of daily 
work due to casual absent eei. sin. It will not he possible to effect full 
economies in this respect immediately as the pi-esent location of gang 
quarters in some cases may not suit llie ])roposed section of 4 miles. 
This is why wc recommend the gradual adoption of <jur proposal on other 
railways, imt we desire that the extended gang length should lie pai’ti- 
cularly kept in view in the location of new' gang quarters, for which each 
railway has a heavy programme of construction. We wish to make it 
clear that the proposal <loes not involve any reduction in the number of 
gangmen per mile. For instnnee, at ])rosent. where two men per mile 
are provided for track maintenance, a gang consists of 6 men and a 
keyinan and a mate for a 3 mile gang .section. Under our proposal, the 
gang will consist of 8 men and a kcvman and a mate for an extentied 
gang .section of 4 miles and. thereffiro. the number of gangmen per mile 
will not he altered. 

40. Ballast (S'ce/Zo)/. -Ballast has always keen .tn exfiensive item in 
the cost of maintenance of the Permanent Way. The cost of ballast has 
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increased by 300 to 400 per (tent, over llie pre-war costs, and evtjn at this 
cost, all railways are oxperieiiciiij' <lifheiilty in the proiuiement of their 
requirements. The standard ballast sectioi'is dilVer substantially on dilior 
ent railways. It is not suggested that l.here should be iiniforniity in 
ballast sections on all the railways, but there is no reason why a standard 
section should not be laid down for a standard track on various soils, these 
sections to be modified for special conditions of traHie, climate etc. The 
depth of ballast under sleepers varies as follows: 

Braid (Jaiiyc Mdiki 

In' ^ r' 

12.1. .. in' I5.lt. .. ()' 

Ed’. .. 8' M.A'S.M. .. 8' 

^d.P. JO" ()-|-, _ (J. 

M. &S..\r. .. !)' HA. ..S' 

S.T. . . 

The difference in the cost of ballasting a ikhv liiii' per mile of track with 
8 and 12^ depth of ballast would be of the ord(*r of about l{s. .'},0ll0 per 
mile. It is obvious that the ex|>enditure of this order should not be 
incurred without bchig certain that this is, nece.s.sary in the interest of 
good and economic mai*lenan('c of track. 

In view, however, of the fact that ballast is dolicicnt on most rail- 
ways, it is obvious that ideas ot a proper ballast section on railways 
err on the side of extravagance. It is possible that a critical examina- 
tion of the existing ballast .sections undei' track on good formations for 
varying tradic conditions on dillcrcnt railways might lead lo eonelnsions 
in regard to the economic ballast .section. Wi* suggest that the Special 
Officer, recommended by us to investigate ihe economic method of (rack 
maintenance, should also be asked to investigate the <|uestion of economic 
ballast section, us these problems are intimiuely coni’ieetcd. -A systema- 
tic research will still be necessary to arrive at llie standard ballast .section 
for varying formations and to suit special conditions of traffic, climate, 
etc. ,We recommend that such research .should bo undertaken early. 

In view of (lie rise in the wa.ves of tlie mamial workers and the diffi- 
culties in the recruitment and retention of such l;dtonr. it is suggested that 
railways should encoui'ago reputable eoiit i aetois to go in for the use of 
mechpical crushers foj- supply in' ballast to railways. Railways should 
also investigate the possibility of in.slalling and working mechanical 
crushers departmental ly provided such schemes can he rmaneially justified. 
This would not only help the raihvays to olilain thi'ir ballast loipiirements 
but would also assist in keeping dowm eontiiulors' rales for ballast eollce- 
tion. 

In view of the shortage of ballast, the n.so of clean, sharp sand with 
pot sleepers, should be considered, stone ballast l)oing used for boxing 
and blinding the sand. This is reconiraonded only in localities where stone 
ballast is not available and suitable sand can he obtained economically. 

41. Welding of Rails. We have made hardly any progress in the 
welding of rails on our railway tracks. Jv\j)ei iiiien(s so far carried out on 
a small scale have demonstrated the practicability of* the n.se of w-olded 
rails to a length of 210 ft., but this is by no means the maximum lem^tii 
of welded rail that can . be used. 'I'bc advantage of using wehfed 
rails in the track are many. The running on sucli a, track is 
smooth, and causes less damage to the rolling stock. It wwild 
reduce the cost of maintenance and th^ wastage of ballast. It should aJ.so 
remove the necessity for extra sleeper at the joint. Against these savings, 
the cost of welding has to be reckoned. Reliable figures showing the jios- 
sible economies in the use of welded rails on tracks in India are not avail- 
able but the experience of other countries would support the coneliisioH 
that economies would be substantial in addition to making the riinnin'^ 
smoother and, therefore more comfortable. The Railway Board are 
undertakii^ further experiments and we hope that these experiments 
woidd be undertaken on sufficiently large scale to reach definite conclusions 
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including the economic aspect of the problem, and that the practice of 
using \vclded rails would be extended to Indian Railways. 

42. Treatment of unstable sok'Av.*— Railways are spending large 
amounts on repairs to unstiible banks and on increased cost in the main- 
tenance of track on bad formations. The problem has been tackled by 
individual railways in various ways, but no satisfactory solution has yet 
been found which would appreciably reduce or eliminate the expenditure 
now being incurred. The problem assumes great importance due to the 
heavy increase in labour and material costs. Appreciable percentage of 
the increase in the gang strength over the 1938-39 figures is stated to be 
to meet the difliculti# of track maintenance on bad formations. A good 
percentage of the increase in sleepei* densities on various railways is also 
due to the necessity to strengthen track on weak fonnations. Track laid 
on .unstable banks requires increased depth of ballast under sleepers and 
large quantities of ballast are used subsequently to make up lo.sscs due 
to the working down of ballast into the bank on such weak formations. 
If, therefore, a solution could bo found to stabilize such banks, consider- 
able expenditure now being incurved on Capita) Account and on 
Maintenance Cost could be reduced. We recjommend that vigorous research 
should be made in the problems of the treatment of black cotton and other 
unstable soils and the best methods of drainage of waterlogged banks and 
cuttings. A good deal has already been accomplislftd in this lino during 
the war peribd and no doubt the research department of the Indian Rail- 
ways will make full use of the research and experience of India and other 
countries in dealing with this problem. 

C. Supervision 

43. The quality of sujiervision on Railways in the Engineering 
Dppartment is generally satisfactory. It was suggested to the Committee 
in evidence that the qualities of leadership, iuitiative and personality 
should be given more weight than is done at the y)resent time in the 
selection of candidates to the Superior Service of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of Railways. Partly as the result of the Partition and partly owing 
to premature retirements, some of the railways are suffering deteriora- 
tion in the quality of supervision owing to the accelerated ])romotion of 
inadequately experienced Assistant Engineei's to the District rank and also 
by the promotion of large number of upper subordinates to the Class II 
(Lower Gazetted) Service. 

In regard to the adequacy or otherwise of the supervising stalf, the 
following table gives the number of such staff of different categories per 
equated track mile on the different railways: — 

Table S. Svpernisory Staff per e<iual.e(l track mile. 


Rlys. 

Ef^uated 
track miles 


No. of 
.\ENs 

Equated 
mile iK'f 
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No. of 
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PWfar 
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B.N. 

:i,897 

. « 

24 

487 

102 

104 

24 

B.B. & C.I. . 


12 

IS 

282 

.188 

105 

17 

E.I. 

«,:w6 

15 

:i2 

420 

200 

157 

41 

G.I.P. 

4, Silt 

13 

IS 

;i8i 

io;i 

152 

.33 

M. & S.M. . . 

.‘1,223 

9 

10 

:{5S 

170 

184 

is 

O.T. 

3,43« 

8 

LM 

4;jo 

u:\ 

84 

41 

ST. 

2.233 

S 

irt 

270 

140 ^ 

234 

10 


1 ) E — I )ist r ict Knir i 
X EX — E x< Cl 1 1 i VO Kri^i rio 'r. 

AEX — Assistant Eujnnoor. 

PWI — Porinaneiil Way Irispoofcor. 

APWI — Assistant Permanent Way Inspootor. 
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District Engineers. — The general experience of railways points to the 
oraclusion that satisfactory length of a district both from the point of 
view of economy and efficiency of supervision is between 400 and 600 
miles. Districts comprising of big yards would necessarily be of shorter 
lengths and those containing branch or relatively less important sections 
of the main line will have longer lengths than the average. Both on 
the B. B. & C. I. and S. I. Kailways the average district lengths are 
less ^an 300 miles. There is room for economy in reducing the number 
of districts both on the B. B. & C. I. and S. I. Bailways. 

Engineers. — Except for the sub*divisions containing big 
yards, or on sections of line with scanty traffic, the average length of a 
sub-division for effective supervision is between 150 and 200 miles. There 
is room for economy on some of the railways but particularly on the 
6.I.P., unless the increase in the strength of Assistant Officers is entirely 
due to special works on the railways. 

Permanent Way Inspectors and Assistant Permanent Way Inspectors. 
— ^The S.I., M. & S.M. and B.B. & C.I. Railways provide too generous 
supervision, as equated track miles per P.W.I. and A.P.W.I. on these 
railways are 10, m and 17 respectively, against an average of over 4U 
miles for the other railways. On these railways there is room for consi- 
derable reduction of Permanent Way Supervising Staff without any loss 
efficiency. 

44. Special Test Car. — The speed, safety and comfort of rail travel 
are of the utmost importance, and these can be secured only by satisfac- 
tory track maintenance, which demands constant care and attention to 
the removal of defects. It is obvious that mechanical means should to 
available to locate defects and to obtain records of the condition of perma- 
nent way at intervals to ascertain if necessary standards are being main- 
tained and whether the quality of maintenance is improving or deteriorat- 
ing. This can be achieved by the use of special test car as is being done 
by the G.I.P. Railway or by the use of Hallade instrument. The former 
has the advantage of not only recording defects on charts but also of 
giving visual indication of such defects to the Permanent Way Gangs by 
marking defective spots with whitewash as the test car passes over the 
length of the track. The test car can be used by more than one railway. 
Its extended use by other railways may be considered, provided the cost 
of acquiring and fitting a special car is considered reasonable. Most of 
the otner railways used the Hallade instrument for track recording before 
the war, and it is recommended that railways should obtain records of the 
condition of track by Hallade instrument or by special test car twice a 
year. It is suggested that the graphs should he cut into gang lengths 
and pasted in a register with the Permanent Way Inspector so that he 
can see where his sections stand in comparison. 

For records to be of the utmost value to the executive staff, it is 
important that the time lag between the making of the test and the avail- 
ability of the anotated records should be reduced to the order of 24 hours. 

D. Manufacture of Equipment 

46. Departmental manufacture.— have generally found it 
necessary to have Engineering Workshops under the control of the Chief 
Engineer to supply the special and urgent needs of the Engineering 
Department, and we consider that these shops serve a useful and important 
puroose. These were chiefly jobbing Shops but owing to conditions of 
soircity created by the war, the activities of some of these shops have been 
considerably extended to include the manufacture of a large variety of 
equipment which was previously purchased directly from the market The 
M & S M. Railway Ensrineeri'ng Workshop at Arkonam employed 2.250 
men in 1947 who, in addition to jobbing work, manufactured permanent 
wav materials, signal materials, bolts and nuts, special castings, fabri- 
*cated steel work for bridges, produced woodwork including doors and 
windows, furniture, etc. There was also a yard for the manufacture of 
•‘Concrete” items. It also, does considerable work of reconditioning 
ppserviceable and scrap items for re-use on line. The shops have bea^ 
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of inestimable benefit during the war time, but there is a tendency in this 
ami otlier Engineering Workshops of perpetuating the manufacture of 
itcins which cannot be justified either on the score of economy or avail 
nbilify. It is, therefore, necessary that periodical reviews should be made 
to ensure that articles which are readily and economically obtainable in 
the open market are not continued to lie manufactured in the Engineer- 
ing Workshops. It is important that these shops should have a depend- 
able costing system which would readily give the accurate cost of manu- 
facturing any item desired- The costing system in the Arkonam Shops 
js not based on commercial principles as appreciable lump sum amounts 
are raised against shops yearly and accepted over and above the amounts 
debited to the cost of articles manufactured but are not apportioned to the 
cost of these items. This results in ^e cost figure being below the actual 
cost incurred. The cost comparison should take quality into considera- 
tion. We revert to costing system in paragraph 168. Chapter IX of this 
Keport. It was admitted that the signal gear manufactured in the Shops 
was not up to the standard of gear manufactured by the specialist firms 
blit the saving in cost might well compensate for the difference in the 
quality of the standard. It is doubtful if the manufacture of the large 
number of items in tlie Arkonam Shops can be financially justified. In 
view of the rising costs of labour and supervision, it is important that 
dopartmental manufacture of _ railway equipment should be limited to 
articles which cannot be readily obtained in the open market, or can be 
more economically manufactured than purchased in the opeti market. 
Every effort, however, should be made to lower the cost of msmufacture of 
an article before it is decided to discontinue its manufacture in a work- 
shop, on the score of economy. 

46. Reconditioning of track mafertafs.— Reconditioning of track 
materials by welding and other means has received considerable attention 
on the railways out we believed that there is still wide scope for improve- 
ments and extension in this direction. 


i?a«F.~The heavy renewal programme will release large number of 
rails which are intended to be used for secondary renewals. Rails with 
battered ends should have their ends cropped and these should be welded 
.and used on renewals. As recommended by the Wedgwood Committee, 
number of short rails which would otherwise be considered as scrap, should 
be welded and used on sidings. 

.S/efpm.—Railways recondition B. G. unserviceable steel sleepers 
for use on sidings or convert them for use on the M.G. Different methods 
m e used on railways with varying costs and it is important that infov- 
incitioii on the subject should be exchftnged between railways with a view 
to economy and extended use. 


fiVArfalM.— Joints ^me low’ due to the w»*ar of fishplates in the 
centre This caures rail ‘batter’ eventually resulting in permanent 
damage to the rail ends and necessitating renewals. Some of the rail- 
way.s use shims while the G.I.P. Railway, as a result of trials extending 
over manv years, a^pted the use of Re-pressed Fishplates on a laro-e 
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I n IS reprMcnts substantial economy and it is recommended that the use 
cf reconditioned fishplates be extended to other railways which have not 
so far adopted this practice. 

Points and Crossings.-li is surprising that the use of welding for the 
reconditioning of cressmgs has not yet become a matter of common prac- 
tice on Indian Railways, in spite of the fact that its success both m rec^ard 
to utility and economy is unquestioned. From the information triven bv 
the railways, it app^rs that some of them are not availing themselves of 

fh'i pra.(rtice, while others, who have adopted 

the prnctice, are not obtaining equally satisfactory results. One reilwav 
obtains a life of one year out of the reconditioned crossings, while another 
ohistng an average of about 4 years life. Similarly, the costs of reoon,” 
tioiiing vary considerably. The East Indian Railway appears to havq 
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developed a satiefactory technique for the reconditioning of points and 
crossings and it should not be difficult for other railways to have their 
men trained in that technique to obtain equally satisfactory results. 
Proper welding should extend the life of a crossing 50 per cent and more 
and railways should take early steps to derive full advantage of the econo- 
mies to be realised by the adoption of the practice of reconditioning 
crossings by welding. The use of welding in the reconditioning of cross- 
ings should be extended to all railways and should also include recondition- 
ing of tongue rails. One railway is already doing it successfully. 

PernMuent Way Tools. — Railways are not making full use of welding 
for repairs to tools and plant. Beaters are generally repaired by all the 
railways but it is both economical and practical to repair worn out shovels, 
phowrahs, ballot forks, etc. by welding and a large number of accessories 
can be economically manufactured from scrap. An interchange of in- 
formation by railways periodically would lead to extended use of welding 
in this direction. 

E. Stnietiiral Maintenance 

47. Building Maintenance. — ^The following statement gives the cost of 
maintenance of residential and service buildings for the various ralhvavs 
for 1946-47 and 1938-39:— 

Table 4, — Cost of building maintenance. 

Cost of maintTinanoo — Reaidential Cost of mairit^ nance* — l^crvico 

Railways Buildings. Buildings. 
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• • 
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65 

3U 
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12 

SI. 

• • 
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342 

99 
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It would appear that the percentage increase in the cost of maintenance 
in 1946-47 as compared with 1938-39 varies greatly on railways. The 
E.I., G.I.P. and M: & S.M. Railways show increases in maintenance much 
above the average. The increase on the O.T. Railway is remarkably low. 
but we hope that this is not owing to inadequate maintenance. On the 
S. I. Railway the increase is only about 100 per cent which is much below 
the increase on the other railways with the exception of the 0. T. Railway. 

This comparison docs not, however, take into account the relative 
basic cost of maintenance of buildings as related to plinth areas. 

The followii^ statement gives the cost in rupees per 100 sq. ft. of 
plinth area of floor for the various railways from 1038-39 to 1946-47 

Table 5. — Cost of building maintenance — Residential Buildings. 


(Cost in rupees por 100 sq. ft. plinth arcs of floor) 
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It will be noticed that the average cost of maintenance for 100 sq. ft. 
plinth floor area on the B.N., E.I. and 6.I.P. Railways from 1938-30 to 
1046-47 is Rs. 8*2 and is nearly two and a half times the average cost of 
maintenance of Rs. 3 2 on the remaining railways. For some special 
reasons, the cost of maintenance per 100 sq. ft. of plinth area has always 
been much higher on the B. N. Railway than on the other railways. 
Taking the average rate over the past 9 years ending with 1946-47, we 
average cost of maintenance on the B. N. Railway was Rs. 10*4 per 100 
sq. ft. of plinth area of floor i^ainst the average cost of Rs. 4'3 for the 
same period on all other railways or more than double the average cost 
of all other railways. The cost of maintenance on the £.1. and G.I.P. 
Railways have equalled the cost on the B. N. Railway for 1945-46 
although up to 1944-45, the costs on these railways were much lower than 
the cost on the B. N. Railway. This would point to the necessity of 
economies on the B.N., E.I. and G.I.P. Railways. It is significant that 
the cost of maintenance came down to Rs. 10 9 per 100 sq. ft. of plinth 
floor area on the E. I. Railway in 1946-47 as compared with the cost of 
Rs. 161 on the B. N. Railway. 

The costs of maintenance of Service Buildings in rupees per 100 sq. ft. 
of plinth area of floor for the various railways from 1938-39 to 1946-47 
are given below:— 

Table 6 . — Cost of Building Maintenance — Service Buildings. 

(Cost in rapees por 10) sq. ft. plinth arex of fl )or.) 
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413 

3-88 

2-68 

2-.51 

2-20 

411 

4-28 

3-21 

2-92 

3-69 

4-. 34 

3-98 

2-67 

2- 00 

2- .‘{6 

5 0/ 

3-69 

3 OS 

2 at 

2 ■.•(2 

9-05 

3-32 

2 27 

4-85 

2-68 

8-02 

4-42 

4-51 

5 64 

3-73 

6-67 

4-87 

6 60 

7-77 

5 •.'•2 

9-50 

8-23 

6 27 

3-7 

3-2 

■ 61 

4 5 

3*70 


[B, B. a C. I. (B.G.) tnd O.T. figu'e.:i ave i.ot avi U LI.] 

The cast of maintenance per 100 sq. ft. plmth area of floor from 
1938-39 to 1946-47 has been very high on the B. N. and E. I. Railways, 
tlie average being Rs. 9'2 for the two railways, vrhich is over twice the 
average cost of Rs. 4 *5 for the past 9 years of all the other railways. The 
increase in the cost of maintenance in 1946-47 as compared with 1938-39 
has been disproportionately high on the G. I. P. Railway. There is 
considerable room for economy on these railways. 

These comparisons have shown wide disparities in the maintenance 
costs of buildings. It is appreciated that the difference in design and 
standards of construction, variation in labour and material costs differ- 
ences in climatic conditions would affect cost of maintenance which would, 
therefore, vary for the different railways, but the differences commented 
upon in respect of some of the railways are so great that they cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as arising only out of these factors. Railways 
concerned should carefully scrutinise details of expenditure and methods 
of maintenance with a view to affect economies and bring down unit 
costs. 

In view of the heavy buildings construction programme, it is import- 
ant that great attention should be given to the design of new 
structures which should not only be economical in firsJt costs but should 
also be economical in maintenance. Some of the railwavs have remark- 
ably low maintenapee costs and investigation into the reasons for sndii 
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low expenditure would help railways with comparatively high costs of 
maintenance. 

In areas where building costs are disproportionately high; it is sug* 
gested that new constructions should be limited to those esseittial projects 
which are directly remunerative. Railways will have to face appreciable 
increase in the cost of new constructions and progi’ammes need not be 
deferred unduly on account of high costs except in localities where tem- 
porary conditions have created abnormally high costs. 

The problem of evolving an economical and suitable design for build- 
ups in the Black Cotton soil area has not yet been satisfactorily solved, 
with the result that both the Capital cost and ]^laintcnance cost of such 
buildings are high. Again, research is required to solve this problem. 

48. Bridge work Re'pairs arid Maintenance . — In view of the scarcity 
and high cost of steel, the possibility of reconditioning and strengthening 
existing girders should be considei*ed as an alternative to costly renewals 
at the present time. The renewal of girders should also be decided on 
condition basis, as is usually the practice on Indian Railways, and not on 
the basis of anticipated lite as laid down in the Code. 

The B.B. & C.I. Railway had a girder renewal programme costing 
about Rs 2-5 crores. The Bridge Department of this Railway find that the 
girders arc strong enough to take XC engines and instead of regirder ing 
all bridges, they propose to recondition the existing girders by replacing 
the top corroded plates, removing the cross girders and providing cement 
concrete bed blocks. This is estimated to cost Rs. 1.5 lakhs only and 
would effect a saving of Rs. 2 crores. 

Other railways, having programme for renewals »>f girders, should, 
therefore, explore the possibility of postponmg renewals by suitable re- 
conditioning of the existing girders. 

F. Control of Expenditure 

49. Unit statistics for aUotment of funds and control of earpenditure 
for Engineering Maintenance. — The budgetting principles as laid down 
in the Code are followed for the allotment of funds for Engineering main- 
tenance. Estimates based on actual requirements are submitted by the 
Engineering subordinates through the Assistant Engineer to the Divisional 
or District Engineer after scrutiny who in turn forw'ards them to the head- 
quarters through the Divisional Superintendent, where one exists. The 
headqu.arters office then allots funds on receipt of budget grants. Rail- 
ways do not, therefore, use the unit statistics for the purpose of the allot- 
ment of funds to the various divisions or districts for engineering main- 
tenance. An attempt was made on the E. I. Railway in 1931-32 to 
develop the idea of unit allotment but was given up in 1038 for the follow- 
ing reasons: — 

(i) Unit cost, as worked out, varied so widely as to be useless for 

fixing as a standard. 

(ii) Owing to the varying conditions on different sections of the 

line, it was not possible to judge the control of expenditure 
exercised by the Inspectors with the help of such statistics. 

Thus one of the main objectives of unit allotment was not achieved. 
There are obvious advantages in allotting funds and in the control of 
expenditure on the basis of unit statistics but in the present unstable 
conditions of the costs of labour and materials, we do not consider that 
it is practicable to apply this system. But when conditions return to 
normal, it would be advisable if railways were to experiment with this 
system in a restricted manner on a division or district basis, to ascertain 
how far it can be adapted to their needs. Railways should start preli- 
;uinary investigations to decide as to how they propose to try its 
experiment. 


OBAFTEBIV 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
A. Introductory Remarks 

50. The movement of passengers and goods on the Indian Railways 
cannot be effected freely and efficiently without the provision of adequate 
rolling stock and its satisfactory maintenance, it is tfie duty of the 
Mechanical Department of the railways to provide locomotive power and 
maintain efficiently locomotives and coaching and goods stock to meet the 
needs of the Operating Department. It is, thereiore, obvious that effi- 
ciency of the Indian Railway transport system depends to no small extent 
upon the efficiency of their Mechanical Departments. The department 
is not only to provide the means of transport to meet the increase in 
demand at the present time but has also to prepare itself to meet future 
demands arising out of the national policies of industrialisation and 
intensive agricultural developments. Hail transport has to be free from 
hampering restrictions. For this purpose, the rolling stock must not 
only be adequate but must be maintained in good condition. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that the working of the Mechanical Work- 
shops and the Locomotive Sheds should be satisfactory and efficient, and 
that the output in regard to repairs of locomotives, carriages and wagons 
should be adequate for the needs of each railway. In our tours, we 
inspected a number of Locomotive Sheds and all the important Mechani- 
cal Workshops of the Indian Railways with the exception of E.l.R. Shops 
at/ Lucknow and the M. & S.M. Workshops at Hubli. We observed 
their organisation, equipment and methods of work. We closely ques- 
tioned the Chief Mechanical Engineers of the different railways arid their 
senior officers, including Works Superintendents and Works Managers of 
the Mechanical Workshops, about their problems, the present output and 
their future plans. We were distressed to find that, generally speaking, 
the efficiency of the Mechanical Department had been down with 

consequent adverse effects on the caoacity of the Indian Railways to meet 
the demands for railway transport in the country. Our observations and 
th« evidence placed before us indicated rising costs in fhe worksho]i3 
without a proportionate increase in production. The low output hy 
labour, the high percentage of locomotives under or awaiting repairs in 
sheds and shops, the deterioration in the quality of maintenance in sheds, 
the poor quality of supervision, the low outturn of locomotives, ennehm 
and wagons from the shops and an increase in the time tnken to repair 
them, presented problems requiring to bo tackled with vigour and deter, 
mination. We were glad to know that the responsible officers of the 
department fully realised the far-reaching implication of thes* factors, 
but unfortunately not many of them were hopeful that thev would b? able 
to remedy the existing unsatisfactory position. At the time of our 
inspection, the picture, therefore, was very depressing, but we are glad 
to state that we have recently received reports of an appreciable increase 
in production. We hope that this improvement will pers-'st and extend, 
and we trust that our observations and recommendations will give effective 
help in this direction. 

B. Locomotive Stock and Availability 

61. Stock of Locomotives — The average number of locomotives on 
the Indian Government Railways (excluding the B.A. and N.W. Railways) 
were as follows: — . 

Table 1 . — Average number of Locomotives 


RaUway 

1929-30 

1938-39 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1938.30 

Poroent- 
fl"e of 
1029.30 

1947-48 

Percent- Porce nt- 
nfrei of of 

1929-30 1938-39 

B. 0.- 
B N. 

689 

644 

747 

720 

92 

103 112 

B.B.ftC.I. 

378 

358 

385 

411 

95 

109 115 


n 
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Railway 

l938-3i> 

1916-47 

1947-48 

1938-39 

1947-48 

PrciCf..nt. 
ag ) of 
1929.30 

Foioont* 
ag ) of 
1929-30 

Poroojit^ 
ago of 
19^8.39 

E. I. . 16:5 

1.63J 

1,3.8 

2,009* 

OS 

127 

129 

G. I. P. (Si -am) l.ldl 

6/3 

787 

702 

61 

72 

118 

M. & S. 2‘.)/ 

300 

c63 

352 

101 

119 

117 

8. 1. . 148 

161 

168 

186 

104 

124 

120 

Total . 4,::o7 

3,680 

4,308 

4,460 

88 

106 

121 


M.a.— 


P.B. &C.L . 

607 

461 

463 

483 

91 

96 

104 

M & S. M- . 

L6i 

o2) 

2J7 

2&0 

00 

84 

03 

0. T. 

420 

486 

528 

636 

113 

132 

117 

6.1. 

401 

337 

366 

L63 

97 

89 

93 

T.tal . 

l,6jl 

1,65/ 

1,633 

l,7i>3 

98 

101 

103 


*J..olutl]3 21S ojijb3i oa Sivklii'i Dltriiij;! (Oli B..4. BultrA/). 

The average number of locomotives during the last ten years and in 
1929-30 is given in Appendix VI. 

It will be noted that between 1929-30 and 1938-39. the number of 
locomotives decreased by 12 per cent on the B.G., and by 2 per cent on 
the M.(i. The ligure on the Broad Gauge for 1047-48, includes the loco- 
motives on the Sealdah Division of the old B.A. Railway, now forming 
part of the E. I. Railway. Between 1929-30 and 1947-48 the number, 
excluding the engines on the Sealdah Division, increased by 1 per cent on 
the Broad Gauge. The increase in the number of locomotives in 1947-48 
over the figures for 1938-39 was 21 per cent on the Broad Gauge and 
3 per cent on the Metre Gauge; but if the figure for the Sealdah Division 
is excluded, the percentage increase on the Broad Gauge comes to 15 per 
cent only. 

It is important to ascertain, whether this increase in the number oi 
locomotives Has been accompanied by a relative increase in the Passenger 
and Goods train performances and for the purpose of this investigation, 
we give the following relevant figures for the pre-partition Government 
Railways including the B.A. and the N.W. Railways, for the years 1933-3& 
and 1946-47. 


Talfl ) 2— Quantum of mrk pirJorm'’d and the. nmnb'‘r of locomotivts 


Passn.ng'!rs carri'jd .... 
Pass Jig' if mil s .... 

N'.t gwds ton miff's .... 

Pass .ig)r train iniU-s (including proportion 
of mi.\od). 


Goods train milos (including proportion 
of mixed)- 


Shunting Engino mQcs 





Porcont- 


1938.39 

1946.47 

ago of 
1938.39 

lions) 

492.6 

1,050.7 

213 

St 

17.203.0 

38,177.0 

ooo 

99 

21,160.0 

25,743*0 

122 

B.G. 

69 04 

65*48 

95 

JI.G. 

30- 18 

25-20 

84 

Total 

99*22 

90*68 

91 

B.G. 

47 03 

62*16 

111 

M.G. 

16*60 

17*20 

104 

Total 

63*63 

69*36 

109 

B.G. 

19*41 

24*60 

127 

M.G. 

7-12 

9*66 

136 

Total. 

26-53 

34*26 

129 

B.G. 

6,230 

5961 

114 

M.O. 

2,068 

2,340 

113 

Total 

7,298 

8,801 

114 


N«. of locomotives 
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It will be noticed that during this period, the number of locomotives 
on both the Broad Gauge and the Metre Gauge ^Railways, increased by 
14 per cent., but the total passenger and goods train miles decreased by 
2 per cent. Taking these services separately, the passenger train miles 
decreased by 9 per cent but the goods train miles increased by 9 per cent. 
In spite of the decrease in the passenger train miles, there was an increase 
of 113 j)cr cent in the number of passengers carried cliiofly due to over- 
crowding. It is clear from these figures that judged by train mile per- 
formance, the utilization of locomotives deteriorated in 1946-47 as com- 
pared with 1938-39. This does not, however, give an accurate picture of 
the relative efficiency in the use of locomotives on passenger and goods 
services separately, and for this purpose, an analysis of the number of 
engines employed on each of the various services, i.e. Passenger, Goods, 
Shunting and Departmental, has been made for the years 1938-39 and 
194C-47 and the number of ei^ines which should have been employed in 
1946-47 on the basis of the performance of 1938-39 has teen computed with 
the following results. (For detailed calculations see Appendices VII, 
VIII and IX). 

Table i.—Estima‘e of additional loootno'ivu vsed in 1946-47 


No. of No. of 
locos sifiS- additional 

No. of loeo- T ain miles cintfir locos, 

fo vice motives (Millions) itq'ic- usd 

m, nts in in 

1918-39 1016-47 % 19:8-39 1916-47 % 1946-47 1946-47 

(oxi basis of 
1938-39; 




Pa^ 80 lgo;* incliding mixod . 
Goods cxclucjing p. oporlion of 

1,311 1,208 — 8 69-04* 66-48* — 5 

l,208t 

Nil. 

mixed . . . « 

1,367 1,791 -f 31 43-57 50-16 -H4 

47-03* o216*-i.ll 

1,559 

232 

Shunting . . , 

687 923 .f34 1 

1 Bas d on 
pas.'eig'»r 

1 and goods 

744 

179 

Djpa:lu 0 \ial 

212 284 -1-34 1 

►shunting 
' mill sin 

234 

60 


p’opo tion 
of t.ain 
miles. 


Total . 3,577 4,208 -f-18 3,715 461 

31. 0.- 


Pasionger including mixed 

788 

617 

—22 30*18* 25-20* —16 

8l7t 

NIL 

Goods excluding pro- 

portion of mixod 

398 

508 

-4-28 12-94 16-70 .f20 

480 

28 

Shunting . 

204 

272 

16-50* 17-20* -P4 
-f-33^ Based on 

205 

67 

Departmental 

95 

118 

! 

1 passenger rnd 
ygoods shunting 

1 miles in propor- 
tion of train 

88 

SO 

Total 

1,486 

1.616 

-1- 2 

1 miles. 

1,390 

125 


*Inclado3 proportion of mixed. 

t On the basis of the performanoe of 1938-39, 1243 engines would have been required 
onthoB.Q. and 658 on theM.Q. but sinoe the number of locomotives actually used wai 
less the actual number in that year has been adopted as being sufficient for requirements. 
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Poismger Services. — As, compared with 1938^, tho number of loco- 
motives employed on passenger and mixed trains in 1046-47, dccreaseti 
by 8 per cent on the B.G. and by 22 per cent on the M.G. but the decrease 
in pftssenger train miles was only o per cent on the B.G. imd 16 per cent 
on the M.G. The rc.sults ill 1946-47. on tbe basis of the performance in 
1938-39, would appear to Ix' satisfa» tory. 

Goods Services .— number of engines employed on goods services 
in 1946-47 increased by 31 per wnt on the B.G. and by 28 per cent on 
the M.G., but the goods train miles, including proportion of mixed iii 
creased only by 11 per cent on the B.G.. and by 4 per ceJit on the M.G., 
but excluding proportion of mixed by 14 per cent and 20 per (^ent res 
peotively. Therefore, in 1046-47, the efliciency in the use of locomotives 
for goods service deteriorat'd on the basis of the performance in 1938-39 
both (m the Broad and Metre Gauge Sections of the railways in India. 
Had the performance of 1938-39 in respect of train miles been maintained 
in 1946-47, 282 B.G. and 28 M.G. additional locomotives would have 
been available out of tbe sto«’k of IcK'omotives in 1946-47. to carry extra 
traffic. 

The railways chiefly lesponsible for the deterioration in the use of 
locomotives for goods services are the E.T. and B.N. Railways on the B.G.. 
and the B.B. & C.I. and O.T. Railways on the M.G. 

Shunting Services . — The number of engines employed on shunting 
increased on the B.G. by 34 per ctmt., and on the M.G. by 33 per cent. 
The passenger and goods train miles I'ombined showed no increase, 
although the goods train miles (including proportion of mixed) increased 
by 11 per cent on B.G. a.nd 4 per cent on M.G. Tt i.s evident that the 
additional engines employed on shunting were not justified by the increase 
in the train miles. The ext:ess number of shunting engines employed in 
1946 47 on the. basis of the 193S-3f> figures were 179 on the B.G. and 67 
on the M.G. (See Appendix T.X). 

Departmental Services.- -The basis for determining the number of 
engines required for departmental services Avould vary with the natn:-'' 
of work to be performed. We arc justified in assuming that the depart 
mental services were not running more efficiently than tho shunting ; ■ . 
vices. The number used on (he B. (I. increased from 212 in 1938-3'.) 
284 in 1946-47, and on the M.G. increased from 95 to 118. Adopting , 
basis of excess engines for .shunting, it is estim.ated that 50 B.G. and 
30 M.G. locomotives were in excess on dej)artmental services. 

This would bring our e.stiinato of extra locomotives used on goods, 
shunting and departmental services in 1046-47, on the basis of the per- 
formance in 1938-39, to the total figure of 461 B.G. and 125 M.G. engines. 
Excluding the B.A. and N.W. Railways the figure works out to 328 
Broad (lauge and 67 Metre Gauge engines. 

52. Availability of Locomotives . — Tho p<)rcentage of locomotives 
under or awaiting repairs iu locomotive workshops and running sheds 
in 1938-39 and 1947-48 is given below:— 

Tablb of Locnmothrmndtior aivaiting repairs 







1946-4? 

1947.48 

Bread Qcmge . — 







B.N. 

• 



22*0 

15*7 

16*8 

B.,B. ftO.I. 

• 

. 

• • - 

21*4 

34*8 

30*1 





15*6 

18*0 

19*7 

a. I. P.. 




18*9 

19*3 

20*0 

M. A S. M. 


, 


22*0 

21*3 

21*4 

S. I. . 


, 


14*9 

16*7 

17*0 

HtSrtOavgt— 

B., B.4C..T.. 




17*0 

16*6 

;i2*6 

' A 8* 




18* « 

19*6 

20*8 

O.T. . 



• • • 

18*7 

14*3 

15*0 

S. 1* • 


- 

. . • 

11*7 

11*4 

12*3 


fDetsilad agnm for tho last ton yoaw are jrfven in Appendix X.) 
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It will be scon that with the exception of the B.N. Bailway there has 
been a ^;'enc-ral (iolcrioration on all the railways and the percentages of 
locomotives under or awaiting repairs stand at high figures, thus making 
the position in this respect unsatisfactory on all the railways. The posi- 
tion of B.B. & C.I. Eailway, both B.tl. and M.G., is particularly bad. 
In 1044. the Kailway Board asked the railways to attempt to work to 
a target tigiiro of 12 per cent but this could not be achieved on the B.G. 
The percentage on the B.N., E.I., M. & S.M. and S. I. Railways (B.G.) 
was approximately 15, while the percentages on the O.T. and S.T. Rail' 
ways (M.G.) were much better, being 117 and 8‘3 respectively. In the 
light of past exporieuco it is not unreasonable to expect the Indian Rail- 
ways to work in the first instance to a target of 15 per cent of locomotives 
under or awaiting repairs in Slio{>s and Sheds. 'I'he number of additional 
locomotives which would have become available to move traffic, had the 
target of IT) per cent been reached in 1946-47, would have been 206 B.G. 
and 129 ljut excluding the B.A. and N.W. Railways the figures work 
out to 156 B.G. and 48 M.G. locomotives. (S,ee Appendix XI). 

To sum up. the total number of locomotives on all Government 
Railways excluding the B.A. and N.W., which w'ould have become avail- 
able for .additional traffic in 1946-47 as a result of better utilisation on 
the basis of tlui performance in 1938-39 and the increased availability of 
locomotives w itli jjercentages under ot‘ awaiting repairs in Sheds and 
Shops kept at or below 15 per cent w'ould have been 484 Broad Gai^e and 
105 Mcti’c Gauge locomotives. The economies in engine utilisation on 
this basis should foian the preliminary target for Indian Railways and 
when this target is attained it would make about 10 per cent of the 
exi.sting stock available for additional traffic. 

The problem of iiupjoved power utilisation cau be viewed also from 
another angle. On an analysis of the figures of engine utilisation over 
a number of ycais, we find that, generally speaking, the highest average 
of enginjj miles per day per engine on line was attained during the war 
(in 1941-42) when rougtily the average for the Broad Gauge Railways was 
about 90 miles, (exact uumber 87 miles) and for the Metre Gauge about 
85 miles (oxcf-l number 81 miles). Iltul this average been attained in 
1946-47, I lie iiembcr of additional locomotives which would have become 
available o!i (lovernnicnt Railways, e.xcluding the B..\. and N.W., would 
have boon 7:i6 Broad Gauge and 292 Metre Gauge, or about 17 per cent 
of the toi il slock. Tlic.se are economics well worth aiming at and in 
view of wliai was achieved in 1941-42, tbov' should be capable of att.a.in 
ment at tJic present lime. Improved power utilisation on this basis 
should, tliereforc. form part of our short term target. 


In our opinion, the Indian Railways should not be satisfied with the 
attainment of this short term target. The performance in regard to engine 
utilisation in 1941-42 on which we have ba.sed our short term target was 
in no way iic;',r the inaximuui efficiency achieved by some of the Indian 
Railways in wtir years. The maximum inileage per day per engine on 
line was 192 miles on the Broad Gauge (B.N. and G.I.P. in 1941-42), and 
96 mile.s on the IMetre Gauge (O.T. 1941-42). We would, therefore, 
expect the Indian RaiUvays to aim at 100 miles per day per engine on 
line, as a Jong term target. To give an idea of the implication of th« 
attainment of such a target, we w'ould mention that had this been 
icacbcd in 1916-47. 493 more Uwoinotives on the Metre Gauge niid 1.093 
more locomotives on the Broad Gauge would have become available. We 
do not coivsidcr that such a long term target is impossible of attainment 
as an average for all Indian Railways. Its attainment in the future 
becomes more practical in view of the fact that a large number of loco-* 
motives wlictluu’ old or of obsolete types are now being replaced by modere 
and speci.'illy designed locomotives which are more efficient in operation. 
We have discussed this subject in Chapter V where the effect of wear and 
tear in war years has been taken into account, and we have suggested 
lines on which action should be taken to reach maximum utilisatioa. 
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It maj to urg^ that factors pei^uliar to individual railways such as the 
!lf k* * tr^c and its density, physical conditions aH'crtitiL' the line 
uch as gradients, the proportion of branch and feeder lines, ilie muuber 
of iractions relative to route mileage, the age of locomotives etc., mi.rht 
flwitate wainst the attainment of a uniformly high ■ .stain Is id of utilisa 
tion. We do rifrt underrate the impoitance of these fai Inis. ^Ve also 
that such figures and calcnlations as we have given above have 
to to interpreted with caution. Notwithstanding the.se considerations, 
we have no doubt in our niiiid that caaisiderable iiriprovi'Mi.'nt injiioaeh 
mg the maximum effieieney of utilisation already att; d. on 
railways is possible and that an estimate of this "kind the iiossihie 
surplus engines on the basis of iniprovcnl availability an^ hli-al'on 
of value in setting up the targets, determining workshop < I(y, re- 
placement programmes, and considering proposals for adding- to the stock 
of locomotives to cany additional traffic. 

/ 

We deal with the question of power utilisation 'fidlv. in naraerrapK 

m, Chapter V. tot 


C. Locomotives Repairs--in Shops 

63. MecJumwal Workshops — Locomotive Repoir.^ L-'c.rence na;, 
^eady l^n made to the high percentage of locomotivi's i ni'r or await- 
ing repairs in shops and sheds. The average number of s *b loccoi.ntivoR 
in the. Shops on the Indian Covernment 'Railways. o\cli'<!i:> the 
and N.W. Railways, was 206 during tOSS 3!) and 23R in 1*'^ - IT on tbc' 
B.G. and 63 and 108 respectively on the "M.G. There wii ? tb’.T ! -o- increase 
of 71 per cent in the number of locomotives under or awn'* bn - ! (M);iirs in 
shops on the M.G. as against an increase of 16 ])er eenP on fl (' Fi.C’i .. the 
maximum increase on the M.G. toing on the B.B. S' G.T. .n d th • O.T. 
Railways. The number of locomotives immobilised in sh<n ■■ r'hvip, in 
1946-47 was about 6 per ctmt of the total stock of loconioti\ 'l’!:o irnpli 
cation of this increase on the availability of power needs no labora’ion. 
(See Appendix XII). 

An improvement in the general standard of locoinoti- ' n'.'iipeoanen 
would, naturally reduce tlu- percentage of locomotives nin' - • "• n-.-airing 
repairs. This standard can only bo improved when in nn ohnnienl work- 
shops, railviv'ays are able to. keep locomotive repni's cn: . i'. rnl'orlu- 
nately at the present time, all railways are heavily in .nr. ms in regard 
to the heavy and intermediate locomotive it'pairs. It h is n b'-cn possible 
to obtain reliable figures of the extent <»f these arrears, ho; a hninistra- 
tioDS have admitted that these are heavy. In 1047 48 as < ti.tnared wiili 
1938-39, there has been a 21 per cent increase in the nni 'b-n- of Ineomo 
tives on the B.G. (excluding Assam and K.B. Railw.'ivsVho! ibe number of 
heavy repairs (P.O.Hs.) done by the railvv.ays (leere:i.s('d In- 6 o!>r i cnt and 
on the M.G. against an increase of 3 per cent in the i«o .’ ..r of loco- 
motives, the number of heavy repairs (P.O.Hs.) ih'clitied ’n 33 prr cent. 
(See Appendix XIIT). The deterioration in tbc outpul n.an .-orkshops 
is accompanied by an increase in the time llic engines a’." dr dnod 1 ji 
the workshops for periodical overhaul. Th(‘ average monbo) o? days 
engines were in shops increased by 37 per cent on tlio B.G. fro i 36 d-tvs 
in 1938-39 to 48 days in 1947-48 and on the M.G. bv 132 n-r np from 
28 days to 65 days. (See Appendix XTV). The increa' c 'm.s hacn 
abnorinal on the B.B. & O.T. (M.G.) Railway as the numhrr of davs rose 
from 39 in 1938-39 to 119 days in 1947-48. /. r. mi nf ? r> noi* rout. 

The E.I. and G.I.P. Railways on the B.G.. and .all the ''T.G. Riilwavs. 
except S.T.. showed heavy increases. A.s judged by thps(> figures, the 
efficiOTcy and output have deteriorated considerablv. The fall in <mtinit 
is further illustrated by comparing 'the number of P.O.TTs. of 1947-48. 
with the best outturn of the various shops during the p.-mt 10 vea.rs-. the 
maximum capacity as giveq by the rail>Yf»ys ia also shown, in the state- 

mwt, 
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TabIiB 6. — Output and capacity Worlukops 


Capacity Maximum Maximum . 
Railway WoAakap for P.O.H output in capacity 
as advised POH last 
' by Bail* 10 years 
ways 


higher 
figures of 
Col.(3)Ai 
(4) 


Actual increase 
output in ib actual 
POH output 
1947-48 toNudi 
output 
inCdd 


'i 

lAOipwu 
.in actual 
dtttiiut ' 

capaHtj' 

inGol.fi 


l 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6 

6 

■■ 7 

8 

B.O. 

B.H. . 

Kharagpur 

288 

305 

305 

216 

«% 


B. B. & C.1. 

Dohad 

72 

95 

95 

62 

68% 

£.1. . 

Jaoialpur 1 
Lucknow J 

480 

499 

499 

386 

30% 

30% 

O.I.P. . 

Fare! . 

312 

.327 

327 

262 

26% 

26% 

M.fiS.M. 

Perambur 

96 

91 

96 

66 

40% 

48% 

SJ. . 

Rock J 

36 

40 

40 

20 

100% 

100% 



1284 

1357 

1362 

iOlO 

34% 

36% 


jir.o. 


B.B. & G. I. 

Ajmer . 

8 

144 

144 

74 

36% 

96% 

M &8.M. 

HttbU . 
Gorakhpur'^ 

66 

110 

110 

69 


«»% 

O.T. . . 

166 

166 

166 

109 

S2% 

62% 


laatnagar J 







8.1. . 

<3old«n 1 

72 

96 

95 

49 

94% 

»*% 


Rock J 









374 

515 

515 

301 

71% 

71% 


POH-Periodioal Overhaul. 

It wDl be iiotioed that 34 per cent increase in output is required on the 
B.G. and 91 per cent on the M.G., to reach the maximum output ofi 
last 10 years. This is a measure of the fall in output ,as compared’ with 
past achierement. The output on the S.I. Railway, both -BiGi and M.G*,. i 
and on the B.B. & C.I. (mTG.) Railway has gone down to half of the*! 
maximum of the last 10 years. We do not ignore the excessive wear 
tear caus^ to the locomotives during the war years as a resist of int^ive 
usage, bu^ even taking this into consideration, these figures, in our opinion... 
unmistakably show the seriousness of the repair position of loconwtives ip . 
the workdiops. We also realise that heavy l^raen had to be shouldered 
bv the workshops on account of the shortage in the’ supp^’ of .snare pai^ 
as well as on account of the non-availability of spare boiieTs which resulted : 
in extra heavy repairs having to be carried out to the old boilers. 

M. Mechaniedt Worlcshops— Locomotive Repair Capaeitv. r~Th»\ 
capacitv of the Locomotive Workshops has been chiefly detamined Iry • 
mnximum perfonnaxicB in the past 10 years, and it cannot be ' stated witQ:, 
assurance that this basis necessarily gives the maxmiim' capacity ♦^he- 
workshops. The best performance on the G.I.P. Railway at. the jPereli . 
\\’orksh<5)8 has so far been 327 locomotive P.O.Hs. This was in the ye^. 

when the Bohad workshop was handed over to the Defence Deri; , 
xsrtment, and repairs for the B.B. & C.I. Railway were, donei at 
Tue output in terms of P.O.Hs. has recently been stepped up; to 3!(i put? 
month and if this is maintained for the y^r this shop will, have 
♦urn of 860 f.QMff. peir year 'against the pilous pf 
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wlu(^ will improvement qf about 10 oer cent, on the previow 

yy ynn o m outtura of the slum. Already there have b^n improvements 
W B.JM., S.J., and the .15,1. (excluding Kanchra- 

p^w) fiailways where the number of P. 0.11s. has improved between the 
figure fw 1947-48 and August 1948 fw)ni 18 to- 21 on the 
fi#-* from « to 9; on the S.I., and from 22 to 42 on the ii.l. Railway. 
Thew. railways, however, have not yet eroded the luaxiiuuui output of 
the last ten years. There is. no reason to supposu t^t similar rc^ts 
»tfe not pQsmble in other workshops. We are entitled to expect even 

would be a consei vativo estimate if we accept the 
poMibility of increased production by 10 per cent. <Hily on the previous 
maximum. This will increase the workshop capacity on tlie li.G. to 1'493 
locomotive P.O.Hs. and on tlie M.G. to .)07 locomotive P.O.Hs. In view 
of the heavy programme of replacement of obsolete types of locomotives 
by modem locomotives, the existing workshop capacity for repairs wojihl 
iHPpear to be adequate. These conclusions do not refer to the .\ssam ami 
the E.P. Railway which at present have no 'vorkshop dealing with hcavv 
locomotive repairs. * 

It will be further clear from what has been said above that there is 
no question at present of restricted workshop capacity hindering the 
adequate maintenanoe of locomotives 

We should like to sound a note of warning here. In our anxiety to 
increase output from mechanical workshops, wc should not neglect * the 
importance of ensuring that the quality of maintenance does not suffer. 

D. Coaching Stock & Availability 

56. Stock of Passenger Carriages.- ~T\ie number of passenger carriages 
in terms of 4- wheelers cm the Indian Government Railways, exclusive of 
the B.A. and N.W, Railways, decreased from 11,200 in 1938-30 to 10,707 
in 1947-48, i.e., by 4 per cent, on the B (1. and from 8,140 to 7.007, i.e. 
by 14 per cent, on the M.G. (for details see Appendix. XV). 

56. Stock of other Coaching Vehicles. — The number of other ataching 
vehicles, in terms of 4-wheelers on Uie Indian Governmmit Railways, 
exclusive of the B.A. and N.W. Railways, dwTcased from 2,315 in 1038-30 
to 2,214 in 1947-48, i.e. by 4 per cent, on the B.G. and from 720 to 718;* ' 
i.e. by 2 per cent, on the M.G. (For details see .Appendix XVI.) 

. , 57. VehicU Usage. — ^The utilisation of passenger carriages :iud «yt(h_er 
coaching vehicles can be judged bv the nunil)er of hours per. .on train 
per c()acbing vehicle on line, and by the nnmber of vehicle inileJa , 
vehicle day. Fortunately both thcs(5 ligurt'S improved substantially; tlie , 
former increased by almost 33 per cent <ju the B..0., ai)d 13 per cent bn., 
the M.G., and the lat^r improved by 19 per cent on the B.G.,. and 5 per , . 
(»nt on the M.G.. in 1046-47 over ,1938-30. These results arc satisfac- 
tory, but a closer analysis of the vehicle miles per vehicle day is necessary 
to ascertain to what extent further improvement in utilisation can ^ be 
expected in the light of the past experience. Tbc following fable gives,, 
the vehicle miles per vehicle day for the different railways: 


B.N. 

B.B.fcC.L 
E.I. . 
G.I.P.. 


S-T. 

M.G. 

O.T. 


Tablk gnilv-M pur vt 'hiclr ifoif. 

Pdrcentaiqi^ 
Thi'maMiS ( -V 

Railwa\'« IU4IU7 f>r 'V 

(‘reano (*♦-*)• 




14fi 

170 




117 

1.5.1 ■ 

(■82- 



142 

r46:.> 

' -1-3 



167 


+32 



119 


. +31 



126 

122. 

> . . . , • 1 • M 

•7— *» 

• ; • 

* 1 1 


v»8 ' 

' ' 124 


v 


BWi 

■’lit ■■ 

-^-io 

« 

• ' ■ • • . * 1 

• • 

• 109 

!>• MU'- 

'49. 
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It V U'; be seen that on the B.G., the G.I.F. Railway had tihe best figure 
of udliuttion of 167 miles per day in 1038-39 and this impjroved by 32 per 
cent to 1^1 in 1946-47, the Railwa f still maintaining its premier position 
in this respect. The B.B. & C.l. and the M.S.M. Railways also im- 
proved their utilisation substantially. It would not be unreasonable to 
expect that the remaining railways, i.«. the B.N.. E.I. and S.I., should 
be able to improve their utilisation by 33 per cent over the 1938-39 
figures, which would bring the achievement on a par with the other three 
railways. It has, however, to be noted that altnoush the B.B. & C.l. 
and the M.S.M. improved their utilisation substantially over the 1938-39 
figures, the vehicle miles per vehicle day still remain tow and we w'ould 
lie justified in expecting a further improvement o‘ at least 10 per.e^nt ; in 
that case the figures wifl be as follovro 

Tablk 7. Jmprovi^d vt^hlr.h vAoge, 


HailwayK 


Vohiclo mile per 

J 946-47 vehicle day on Remarkn 

posBiblo iin- 
provcmonl'. 


O. 


B.N. ..... 

179 

1U6 3S% inerMt.^ on ltf38-39 

B.B fcC.I 

inn 

171 10% „ 1946-47 

189 33% ,, 19.W..T9 

221 No iDtimi'kA. 

B.I 

146 

G.I.P 

:>/21 

.M. S* M 

156 

172 10% incveasi* on 1946-47 

S.T 

122 

168 33% „ 1938.39 


Average . . 19? 


This improrment in utiMsat.ion will help to relievo overcrowding the 
extent of which has been considcre<l !atei\ (f^co ^'ora 62.) 


On the M.G. the vehicle miles per vehicle day averaged tc about 114 
miles in 1946-47. It will be noted from Table 6 that the figure on the 
O.T. Railway in 1938-39 Wcis 130. and it will not be unreasonable to 
expect a modest improvement on each of the railways so as to increase 
the avwage from 114' to 130 miles per day. This improvement in utilise 
tion will not make any coaches surplus to requirements but will only help 
in relieving overcrowding. 

68. Availability of Passengn' Coachi'fi -Compared with J 938-36, 
there has been a general deterioration in the percentage of passenger 
coaches under or awaiting repairs in shops and sick lines in 1947-48 ; the 
percentage increasing from 9'9 to 13'7 of the total stock on the B.G. and 
from 6’8 to 9*3 on the M.G, (For details, see Apjiendix XVII.) Gu the 
B.B. & C.l. and the S. I. Railways, both B.G. and M.G. Sections, the 
deterioration was great. .If the percentages of- coaches under or awaitii^ 
repairs were to be reduced to the tai^et figures of 6 (percentage on the 
S.I. Railway in 1938-39) on the B.G. , and 4 on the M.G. (percentage on 
the O.T. Railway in 1946-47), the additional coaches available for extra 
traffic would have been 787 on the B.G., and 3.53 on the M.G. (excluding 
the .E.P. and Assam Railways). 


69. Availability of other Coaching Vehicles.— HjOi the case of otheg' 
Coaching Vehicles under or awaiting repairs in Shops and Rick lines, thie 
general position is equally unsatisfactory; the deterioration being heavy, 
on the E.I., S.I. and B.B. & C.l. Railways. (For details, see Appendix 
XVII.) Reduction in the percentage to the target figure of 4 per cent 
would release ^4 vehicles for additional traffic on the and 50 on the 
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E. CoadUng Stodc Bepairs— in Shops and Future Outlook 

ttO. Mechani'cal Workshops — Coachiny Stock Repairs— The general 
(H)n(iition of coaching stock on the railways is poor. The .number of 
eoacbfts overdue periodical overhaul is high and the number under or 
awaiting repairs in shops or sick lines has been steadily increasiug. Then* 
was a decrease oi 4 per cent in the number of passenger carriages on the 
B.G.. and 14 per cent, on the M.G... in 1947-48 as txnnpared with 1938-30, 
but the output of repairs to u)achiiig stole decreased' by 34 per cent on the 
B.G., and by 24 per cent, on the M.G., as can be .seen from the following 
table:— ^ 

T.abFjK S . — Ouljyut of repiirs lo r.o irhing slork' in 'hi- Work-nhofm (in knnit oj 

4-wh(-f1erg) 


Hallways 

Output, of repairs 

lllOrOHBO( | ) 
or 

IncnsHBO ( I ) 
or 


\m:^u 

1947-48 

Do(5n>HBo( — ) 
ill Output 

Deci’ease( — ) 
ill st'Ook 

B, a. 

B.N. . 

1.537 

160.5 

4-10% 

f-2% 

B.,B. &(’. 1. 

119S 


-47% 

-2% 

E.I. 

^821 

:»i:47 

“«4% 

-«% 

a.i.p. . 

2318 

198.5 

-14% 

-4% 

M. & S. M. 


954 

1-2% 

-3% 

S. I. 

4(H) 

373 

—7% 

—.W 


M.G. 



1318 

*i3l 

-62% 

■ 16% 

M.& S..M. 

1251 

IUm 

-7% 


O.T. 

191.5 

\:m 

• -3:1% 

-1*;. 

S.I. 

1100 

1*207 


-26% 


MiS 1 

4312 

-24% 

-13% 


It will be noticed that the fall in output of repairs to coaching stock has 
been of the order of 50 per cent on the B.B. & C.l. (B.G. and M.G.) and 
E. I. Railways and 33 per cent on the O.T. Railway. The fall in out- 
put has led to the acciunulation of heavy arrears of repairs on the rail- 
ways. The approximate figuius supplied by the railways would indicate 
that nearly 27 per cent of the stock on the B.G., and 29 per cent of the 
stock on the M.G., are overdue heavy repairs, the repair position being 
particularly bad on the B., B. & C. T., R 1. iiml 0. T. Railways. (Eor 
details see Appendix XVIII.) 

61. Replacement of a-ce/niye coachmy stock. — 'I’he necessity for in- 
creasing the output of the shops is all the greater when it is realised that 
in March 1948, there were 2,182 B.G. and 1,595 M.G. bogie coaches over 
30 years old and, therefore normally due to Ix' replaced. 174 B.G. bogie 
underfrarots have already l)eeii received foj- which wooden Ixslies are 
being built in workshops. Out of the 744 B.G. bogie underframes on order, 
580 are allotted to the Indian Government Railways and it is proposed to 
build wooden bodies on 300 of these nnderf tames, the re.st will have steel 
bodies. This is merely the beginning of the replacement programme and 
in view of Ae present condition of the coaching stock, this programme 
will have to be considerably speeded up. 

62. AddiHotud Coaching Stock— Broad Gauge.— 1% must, however, be 
>reciated toat the heavy replarement programme which will necessarily 

to the burden dn the shops ;will not solve the problem of overcrowding, 
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for which Additional coaches vnll have to b6 |mt‘ on- thib^ lihe. 
miut form ^me estimate of the number, of additioi^ comdies reqAiced to 
^ri^ the present traffic without serious overcrowding. Substantial 
addition to'stoclc would be necessary, throwing further heavy burden on 
the, mechanical workshops. 

In discussing possible improvements in the utilisaticm of coachiim 
stol on the Indian Government Railways (excluding the B.A. and N.W. 
BhilwayB), we had estimated that the number of vehicle miles per vi^icle 
day was capable of being jnc!roased to the average figure of 192 for 
B.G Railways (paragra];)h 57). We have, therefore, assumed this 
^fandai*d of utilisation in calculating the future requirements of stock. 
For this purpose, it is necessary to ascertain when overcrowding assumed 
sufficiently serious proportions to attract criticism. It is relevant to 
repeat the following remarks from the .Administration Reports — ^Vol. T, 
1941-42 and 1942-43. 

1041-42. — “With public co-operation, railways have been able to 
make a fuller iis4‘ of train services.” 

1942-43. — “Despite the extensive propaganda imdertakeu to dis- 
courage travel, there was considerable overcrowding.” 

It can, thei’eforc, be concliuled that overcrowding began some time 
in 1042-43. The occupation ratio, which can lie expressed by the per- 
centage ratio of passenger miles to seat miles per day, was 38 in 1041-42, 
and mis had risen to 52 in 1942-43. We know that the latter ratio 
resulted in “considerable overcrowding” and we should, therefore, aim at 
a ratio below 50 per cent to avoid serious overcrowding. Any reduction 
in the occupation ratio on existing traffic can only take place by increasing 
the number of seats with the addition of coacKes to our rolling stock. 
We reckon that if the nninheV of 471 ,607 .seats is increa.sed by 25 per cent 
to cany the passenger traffic of 1946-47, which was 53,850,730 passenger 
miles per day, we would reduce the occupation ratio to 48 per cent \mh 
vehicle miles per vehicle day improved to 192. (For details see Appen-' 
dix XIX.) This occupation ratio will not cause serious overcrowding. It 
is most important to note that addition to coaching stock without securing 
further reasonable improvement in its utilisation will be an extravagant 
method of eliminating overcrowding. If no further improvement, such as 
is suggested, was to be secured, then the number of seats would have 
to be increased by 50 per cent to carry the traffic of. 1946-47 without over- 
crowding instead of 25 per cent, which is recommended with improved 
utilisafiph. 

63. Additional Coaching Stock — Metre Gauge. — ^The average numbeii 
of vehicle miles per vehicle day for the four M.G. Ri^ilways (ff;S. & C.I.j: 
M.S.M., O.T. and R.T.) was 114 miles for the year 1046-47, the number 
of seats 219,641 and passenger miles pr day 21,748,249. As-we have seeif • 
in paragraph 57, there is room for improvement in vehicle utilisation on 
the M.G. Railways also and it will not be mireascmable to expdet an 
improvement tin the average from 114 to 130 miles per day. The ocenpa^ 
tion ratio in 1942-43 was .58 per cent and in 1941 45 per cent, ancjl it 
ponnted up to 79 per cent in 1946-47. If the number of seats in 1946-47 
isj increased by 50 per cent and the average vehicle miles Mr vehicle 
dsy to 1910 miles, the occupation ratio to car^ the traffic of 194647 would 
copjie down to about 50 per cent), (For details see Appndix XIX.) Thi» 
rajtip would not result in serious overcrowding. The. number pf seats thM , 
willifiave to be increased on the four M.G. Railways, «*«., B.B. A 
M.S:M.. 0;T. and S.T.. by 109,821. 

• ■ ' ■ ■ I . , '1 

The problem of overcrowding demands urgent Iplutiofi which ' 
necessitate on the Indian Government Railways! exending the’E. P. anrf’ 
Assam Railways, the addition of at least 1,179 B.G.' and 1,464 M.G. Iiio^ 
coaches. ; This makeis no provision for the future increase in traffic. > ,i 

' 64. for. Body 

to Coaching 5M.— To sum up, the Mechanical Wdiidiops ctf ilie 
ways have not only to contend against the accumulation of arrears of 
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P .0.1b. amounting to 29 per cent of the stock on the M.G., and 27 per 
cent of i^e stock on the B.G., but have also to bear a part of the burden 
of building bodies for replacement programme, which involves roughly 25 
per cent of the total stock. In addition, to remove the serious complaint 
of overcrowding, bodies will have to be built for roughly 25 per cent, 
additional B.G., stock and 50 per cent additional M.G., stock. It has not 
bwn possible to obtain dependable figures of the workshop building capa- 
city but the' figures available show that the building capacity in terms of 
four-wheelers on the B.G., is 716 — rouglily 7 per cent of the total stock — 
and on the M.G., is S26 — about 5 per cent of the total stock. It v.'ill 
thus be seen that the building capacity is utterly inadequate to meet even 
a part ot the demand for repla^ment and capital programme and, there- 
fore, it will be absolutely essential to create new building capacity lor the 
coaching stock. The necessity for this is all the greater when it is appre- 
ciated that w€ have made no provision for any increase in passenger traffic 
and even our estimates of coaching stock to deal with the present traflu; 
are on a most conservative basis and arc likely to be exceeded to meet 
actual requirements. Obviously the need for additional capacity for pas- 
senger coach building creates an urgent problem. The Railway Board 
fully appreciate the position and have had already tapped indigenou!;' 
sources to meet part of the railway requirements for body building. We 
understand that other sources when fully developed, will bo able In produce 
1,000 passenger vehicles per year. Our immediate requirements for pas- 
sengei' coach building on conservative basis are about 6,420 passenger bogie 
vehicles. The Railway Board are, therefore, rightly planning to set up 
either one or two central workshops in the country for the construction 
of coaching stock and are negotiating with firms abroad, who specialise 
in the work, for their assistance. We have no donht that the development 
of .such additional sources for coach building is a matter of iirirciit ue-’es- 
sity not only to remove the discomfort of overcrowding but also to stop the 
lo.ss of enomous railway revenues dne to ticketless travel which can only 
be substantially reduced if overcrowding is eliminated sufficiently to per- 
mit of effective ticket checking. We wish to emphasize that from the 
point of view of adding substantially to the revenues of the railways, top 
priority should be given to the setting up of central workshops for the 
construction of the coaching stock. Tn tlie meantime, every effort should 
be made lo obtain the maximum output from the exi.sting indigenous 
sources for supplementing the coach building programme. 

65. Hteel Coaches . — ^We are much concerned with one aspect of the 
body building programme. If steel or composite metal bodies are adopt- 
ed as standard for the coaching stock on Indian Railways, we consider it 
most important to ensure that conditions of travelling in those coaches in 
the hot weather are not worsened as compared with those of travelling 
in coaches with wooden bodies. We understand that experiments with 
various types of insulating materials will lie made on the new coaching 
stock to decide upon the most satisfactory method of insulation and we 
suggest that temperature tests in the experimental stock should be carried 
out in the hottest part of the country in the months of May and June with 
a view to reach satisfactory conclusions. 

66. Relation of Coach Design to Safety.— "We feel that insufficient 
consideration has in the past been given to the aneation of the effect of 
carriage design on the casualty roll in case of serious accident. Tn Euro- 
pean countries and in America a great deal of thought has been devoted 
to this subject and steps have been taken to produce coaching stock much 
less liable to complete destruction in a serious accident than wa.« stock 
built in earlier years. 

. 1 , 

The very Wgh d»th roll in certain Indian Railway accidents— « g., 
Bihta on tbe‘E. f. Railway in 1937, and Borgaon on the G.T.P. Railway iii 
1943, to mention dnly twd — show that present Indian Railway stock is 

unsatisfactory in this respect. Once, thp underframe of. one carriage 
ovemdes the underflfcTne of the next, the^ present wooden bodies offer verj* 
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Httle resistance to telescoping. Also, the present side buffers easily get 
out of alignment in case of collision or derailment and there is then nothing 
to prevent carriage underframes from over-riding one another. 

If a serious accident occurs, resulting in a train travelling at high 
spMd being brought to a standstill in a mw yards, nothing can prevent 
injury altogether. The forws involved are so enormous that something 
has ^t to give; but casualties will be minimised if telescoping, resulting 
in the complete destruction of coaches,, can be avoided. 

Experience in other countries has shown that the use of steel coach 
bodies, especially if the ends are suitably reinforced, greatly reduces 
casualties. The ends of steel coaches may be damaged, or even forced in 
a few feet, but the bodies are rarely destroyed. Their behaviour, rela- 
tive to that of wooden coach bodies, may be compared to a tin and a wooden 
box. If pressure is applied to a tin it dents or bends. A wooden box 
cannot dent or bend, but if the pressure is sufficient, the box collapses 
completely. We feel, therefore, that the decision to introduce steel 
coaches on Indian Bailways on a large scale is to be commended on grounds 
of improved safety, irrespective of other considerations. 

Another feature which, it has been shown, helps to minimise damage 
and casualties in accidents is the central coupler. As we have said above, 
the usual side buffers, as used on Indian Railways, are of little use to 
prevent underframes getting out of alignment in case of accident. Cen- 
tral couplers have, however, proved highly resistant in this respect and 
have retained coaches in approximate alignment even when one or more 
coaches have over-turned. 


We l^lieve that several years ago, the general adoption of central 
couplers in India was proposed, on other grounds, but the proposal was 
given up on the score of expense. We consider that the decision to build 
new s^k to a width of 11 ' 8 ' affords an excellent opportunity to intro- 
duce the central coupler in this new and wider stock. For various reasons,, 
mixture of 10 and 11 ' 8 " stock in the same train formation willjtie undesir- 
2S;.®' ''^111 therefore generally operate in complete rakes, 

^18 will gr^tly reduce, though it will not entirely eliminate, the prob- 
lem of providing methods to enable central-coupler stock to be coupled 
up to side-buffer stock, ^is question will, however, arise in the case 
of passenger or parcel trains where other coaching vehicles, such as motor 
car vans or parcels vans, or goods vehicles, may require to be attached 
? of the passenger coaches. This, we suggest, may be met by 
ui ding the new 118 brake vans, or third class and bralce vans, with 
^uipment to enable side buffer stock to be attached to them, in addition 
to the cental couplers. This, we realise, increases weight, as the 
whole coach has to be designed to take buffing stresses in three vertical 

hut if it is confined to the vehicles we suggest. 

tiia trains, the percentage increase in 

the total weight of the rake should be unimportant. 

raised this question of the introduction of the central coupler 
haJ^ j reducing the death roll in accidents. Central couplers 
have other advantoges, not the least of which is the reduced risk of acci- 

ent w s^, M it obviates the necessitv for men to go between carriagct*' 
m order to couple up. . « 


ob]ection may be raised that central couplers ere at present 

produced in the United Slates. Thej 
patents on the ®^}oct would need to be exanained : it might ^ possible 
I-R-S. dMign: it should certainly be possible to arrange 

8 in India, 
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F. Wagon Stock and its Bepaira— In Shops 

67. Stock of vaagons . — The average number of wagons on the Indian 
Government Railways (excluding the B.A. and N. W. Railways) were as 
follows : — 

TaVU 9. — Average number of wagons. 


Railways 



1938-39 

• 

1947.48 

Fei'centage of 
1938.39 

Broad Gauge 

B.N. 

m 


22026 

21932 

99-6 

B, B. a G 1. 

• • 

• 

8829 . 

10831 

122-7 

£.1. 

• • 

• 

48967 

61001 

124-6 

G.I.P. . 

« • 

• 

16208 

26822 

169-3 

M. S. M. . 

• 

• 

6057 

7346 

110-4 

8. 1. . . 

a 

• 

2229 

2810 

126-1 


Total 

• 

104,916 

129,742 

123.7 

Metre Gauge 

BlB.aCl . 

• « 

• 

10,070 

8,773 

87.1 

M.S.M. . 

• • 

• 

6,766 

6,719 

99.6 

0. T. 

• • 

• 

14,836 

13,984 

94.3 

8. 1. 

• 

• 

6,616 

6,421 

97-1 


Total 


38.277 

36,897 

93-8 


Compared to 1938-39, there has been an increase of 23'7 per cent in 
the B.G. stock and a decrease of 6 2 per cent in the M.G. wagon stock. 


68. AoailahiUty of wagons . — The percentajfe of wagons under or 
awaiting repairs on the railways has been steadily rising both on the B.G. 
and on the M.Gi In 1938-39 the percentage under or awaiting fCpairs on 
the B.G. was 4'92 per cent of the stock and this has increased to 6'73 in 
1947-48 or an increase of 37 per cent. On the M.G. the percentage has 
risen from 2-90 to 618 during the same period, i.e., an increase of 113 per 
cent. The position has greatly worsened on the B.B. & C.I., B.G. and 
M.G. sections and on the E. I. Railway, where the percentages have risen 
to atoiit 9 per cent. TWe has been a general deterioration on the M.G. 
Railways with the exception of the 0. T. Railway. (See Appendix XXII). 
If the lowest percentages during the last 10 years were taken for each 
railway and operated on, 5014 additional wagons on the B. G. and 1255 
on tJi6 M.Gr. would become available for traffic. 

jr 

The of days wagons are in shops for repairs has also b^n 

risiim and has gone up by about 20 per cent in 1947-48 as compared with 
1938^9. (See Appendix XXIII). If the number of days were reduced 
to the minimum of the last 10 years on each railway, 3,300 B.G. wagons 
anti 430 M.G. wagons would become available for additional traffic. TheM 
figures for extra wagons are included in the conclusions given above in 
this paragraph. 


69. Mechanical Workehope-^Wagon B.G. (Indian 

Government Railways, excluding B.A. and N.W. Railwajrs), there has 
been a reduction of 24 per cent in the output of wagon repairs m 1947-48, 
as compared with 193&-89 -, the number of wa^M repaired m terms of 
4.wheelers, was reduced from 50.207 to 38,397 (see Appendix XX\ in- 

S ite of an increase in stock of 24 per cent (see par^aph 67). On ^e 
G there has been a reduction of 13 per cent in toe output of repairs 
agj^t 6 per cent reduction in toe total stock. Railways that have 
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contributed to the fall in output can be noted from the following state- 
ment: — 

Tahh 10, Wagon Stock db Repairs {1047 ‘48) 

[In terms of 4-wheeler8), 


Goods Stock percent- Wagon Bepaird out- 
Kailways age of 1938-39 put percuniage of 

1938-39 


B. a. 


B. N. . . 

100 

83 

B. B. a C. T. . 

123 

87 

E. I. . 

125 

66 

G.I.P . 

150 

114 

M. S. M. . . 

110 

119 

S. I. • • « 

126 

142 

a. 

Bi Bi&C.l. . 

87 

87 

M. S. M. 

99 

76 

0. T. . 

94 

90 

S. I. . . 

97 

96 


The worst position is on the E. I. Railway, where the output in 1947-48 
as compared with 1938-39 has gone down by 45 per cent in ^ite of the 25 
per cent increase in stock. The M.S.M. (M.Gf.) and the B.N^, B.B & 
C.I. and G.I.P. Railways on the B.6., also show substantial' decreases 
in output, considering the increase in stock on the two latter railways. . 

The reduction in the output of repairs has naturally led to heavy 
arrears of maintenance and from the figures supplied, it appears that 
^,960 wagons or 21 per cent of the stock on the B.G. and 4,749 wagons 
or 22 per cent of the stock on the M.G. are overdue periodical overhaul. 

70. Mechanical Workshops — Capacity for Periodical Overhaul to 
Wagons. — The capacity of workshops, as judged by the best performance 
of each workshop during the past 10 years, indicates that the output of 
1947-48 on the B.G. and M.G., would require to be stepped up by about 
47 per cent to reach capacity. (See Appendix XXI). 

71. Stock for Replacement. — Only a small percentage of the B.G. 

goods stock and about 20 per cent of the M.G. stock is requirii^ replace- 
ment, and yet the maintenance position of goods stock is unsatisfactory. 
Tke analysis made in paragraph 68, indicates that heavy arrears are 
accumulating owing to the failure of the Mechanical Workshops to give 
satisfactory output. ' 

C. Mechanical Workshops— Organisation and Layout 

72. Utilisation of Manpower in Mechanical Workshops. — ^We have 
ascertained the extent of the heavy fall in the output from the railway ♦ 
mechanical workshops in 1947-48 as compared with 1938-39 but the 
relationship between the output and the staff employed has not so far been 
considered to give some idea of the relative efficient of the workmen, fu 

following Table 11, the total number of skilled, semi-dcilled and mi- 
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skilled staff employed in l^e workshops in the year 1938-39 and 1947-48 
and the output of locomotives in terms of standard unit repair to locomu 
tives are given 


Tabk 11. — Lotomolivet Standard Firs iCtass Unit Repair A Staff employed in the Locomo- 
tive Workshops during lOSS-SQ and 1947-48 


• 

. Standard Unit Be- 

Skilled, Semi-skilled 

Skilled and Semi- 

Railways 

pairs (por annum) 

and Unskilled staff 

skilled staff. 


1938-39 

1947.a8 

1938-39 

1947-48 

1038-39 

1947-48 

1 


2 


3 


4 

B. N. 

314*6 

304*4 

3968 

4996 

2668 

3292 

B.B. &C.I. (B.O.) 

125*9 

126*4 

1660 

3234 

1056 

2301 

B. B. a C. I. (M. 6.) 

104*4 

68*5 

3305 

3781 

2539 

2869 

R. I. . . . 

527*3 

398*7 

9461 

13615 

7887 

10397 

G. I. P. 

299*4 

348*2 

3669 

6751 

2624 

4661 

M.S.M.(BQ.) 

126*0 

157*6 

2770 

3595 

1838 

2330 

H S. M. (M.G.) . 

71*6 

83*8 

1181 

1373 

831 

891 

0. T. . 

79*3 

68*4 

1838 

2791 

1476 

2021 

S.I.(B.G.) . 

52*8 

60*8 





S. I. (M. G.) . 

91*3 

77*0 

/ 2120 

2204 

1689 

1857 

Total 

1792*7 

1672*8 

20972 

42330 

22608 

30618 

Peroentage 




+41% 


+35% 


Table 

Skilled, Somiskillod Skilled & S(*mi skilled Surplus staff on be^sis 
Railways and Unskillod sUiff staff por standard of output of 193i'>-39 

p r standard unit of unit of ropair. 
rep*iir. 


1938-39 

1947-48 

1938-30 1 

1947-48 Cat'igories Categories 
Col. 3. Col. 4. 

s 


6 


6 


7 

S 

B.N, . 

13 

16 

8 

11 

1136 

717 

B. B. & C. I. . 

13 

* 26 

8 

18 

1581 

1249 

B. B. & C. I. (M.G.) 

31 

55 

24 

42 

1613 

1203 

E. I. . ; 

18 

34 

15 

26 

6461 

4434 

G. I. P. 

12 

19 

9 

13 

2484 

1499 

If. S. M. (B. G.) . 

22 

23 

15 

15 

130 

40 

M. S. M. (M.G.) 

16 

16 

12 

11 

8 Beq. 

82 Bq. 

0. T. . ' . ' 

23 

48 

19 

35 

1437 

934 

S. I. . . 

16 

17 

12 

15 

325 

360 

Total . 

16*7 

26*3 

12*6 

18*2 

16179 

10354 

Percentage 


+62% 


+44% 

+36% 

+34% 


N. A— Columns 6 and 6 give the number of mon required throughout the year per standard 


unit repair. 

This statement discloses the following: — 


(i) deoreaseinstandardunitrepairoflooomotive8inl047-48asoomparod 

with 1938-39 -’/« 

(«) inmaase in skillod, semi-skilled and unskilled staff in 1947-48 

over 1938-39 

[Hi) inoraime in skilled a’-id semi-skilled staff in 1^7-48 over 1938-39| -|-35^ 

ite) semi-skilled and unskilled staff as surplus in 1947-48 on the 

basis of the performanoe of 1938-39. ..•••* ™ A 
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It is dear £rom the analysis that although the output decreased by 7 per 
cent in 1947-48 as compared with 1938-89, the number of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled staff has increased enormously, i.*>. by 41 per cent., 
with the result that the average number of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled men per standard unit repair has increased from 1Q*7 in 1938-39 
to 25'3 men in 1947-48 and if we exclude the number of unskilled men, the 
number of skilled and semi-skilled men increased from 12'6 men per 
standard unit repair to 18 2 in 1947-48. The percentage of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled staff as surplus in 1947-48 on the basis of the per- 
formance in 193j8-39 is 36 per cent. The percentage of unskilled staff as 
surplus on this basis is 41 per cent and the percentage of skilled and 
semi-skilled staff as surplus is 34 per cent. The surplus skilled and semi- 
skilled staff on this basis is 10,354 and unskilled is 4,826. 

It will be further seen that deterioration in output per man includ- 
ing unskilled labour has been 62 per cent on the O.T., 46 per cent on the 
B!B. & jC.l. and £.1., and 37 per cent on the G.I.P. 

This estimate of the surplus staff and the deterioration in output per 
man has, however, to be modified in the light of special circumstanced 
which prevailed in 1947-48 and restricted the output of the railway work- 
shops. We have it in evidence that lack of spare parts and of their 
timely supply retarded output of the Workshops. The labour engaged in 
the manufacture of spare parts has also been included in the number of 
staff employed in the Locomotive Shops and as the number of spare parts 
manufactured in 1947-48 had increased, more men had to be employed. 
The abolition of overtime since 1946-46, liberalisation of leave rules, time 
lost by workmen in Uie Shops as a result of disturbed conditions in the 
country, increased absenteeism, etc., were other factors which led to an 
increa^ in the number of men per standard unit repairs in 1947-48 as 
compared with 1938-39. Our estimate of surplus labour should, therefore, 
be reduced taking all these factors into consideration. But even if this 
were done, we feel tJbiat the number of surplus labour on a straight com- 
parison with the performance of 1938-39 is so large that there is a prima 
facie case pointing to the existence of surplus labour in the shops. This, 
however, cannot be confirmed or substantiated without a carefuT job ana- 
lysis and without taking into consideration the present quantum of work 
in the various shops and the arrears of maintenance. We recommend 
that this should be done early. 

We have made a cmnparison in Table 12 of the total number of skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled staff employed in the carriage and wagon work- 
shops of the various railways in the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 in relation 
to the output of repairs of carriage and wagon stock in terms oi 
4-wheeler8< 

TabU 12. Outturn of Carriages dg Wagons in terms of 4- Wheeler and staff emplojfed in the 
Carriage and Wagon Woris^ps during 1938-39 and 194f-48. 


Output of Car- Output of Skilled, Semi Skilled ft semi- 
Railways ' riagos. w^ons skilled ft Un- riEilled staff. 

skilled staff 



B.Q, 

B.N. 

B. B.ft G. I . 
B.I. . 

G. I. P. 
M.S.M. 

S.I. . 


1337 1,606 

1,198 637 

6.821 3.137 

2,318 1,986 

934 064 

400 373 


11,182 0,220 
3,792 3.287 

24,746 13.662 
6,681 7,479 

3,166 3,771 

761 ' 1,069 


3.261 3,694 

2,740 4,363 

9,611 11,061 

4,026 6,001 

2.217 3,167 

1.664 3.139 


2,169 2,471 

1.807 2,944 

8,287 8,297 

2,884 4,867 

1.863 2,331 

1.238 26,12 
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M.O. . 


B. B. a C. I. 

1,318 

631 

2,605 

2,271 

3,229 

4,157 

2,279 

2,836 

M. S. M. . 

1,251 

1,165 

2,483 

1,873 

1,109 

1.434 

780 

931 

0. T. . 

S. I. . 

1,945 

1,166 

1.309 

1.207 

3,872 

2,246 

3,503 

2,156 

1,456 

2,658 

1,169 

2,004 

Total 

18,888 

13,093 

61,412 

48,200 

29,103 

40.564 

+39% 

22,426 

29.283 

+31% 


Table l2--^(nUinuod. 


Skilled, Semi-tikillod Skilled & Semi-ttkiilcd Surplus staff on basis 
Total and Un-skilled stuff staff per 4 wheeler of outjmt of 1938-39 

Hallways per 4 wheeler unit unit (Carr. & Wr-gon) 

1938 39 1947*48 1938 39 1947 48 Categories (Categories 

Col. 4) Col. 5) 


B.O. 


B. N. 


0-26 

0-31 

0*17 

0*23 

894 

617 

B. B. a C. I. . 


U-55 

1 11 

0-36 

0*75 

2208 

1623 

E. I. . 


0-30 

0-6B 

0.26 

0-50 

6030 

3920 

a. I. p. . 


0*45 

0-73 

0-32 

0*51 

2610 

1790 

M.S.M. 


0*54 

0*67 

0 45 

0*49 

596 

190 

S.I. . 


0-34 

0-65 

0-27 

0-54 

1502 

1308 

M.G. 

BBaci 


0-82 ’ 

1-43 

0*58 

0*98 

1768 

1160 

M.S.M. 


0*30 

0*47 

0-21 

0-31 

532 

296 

0. T. 


0-25 

0-55 

0-20 

0-42 

1454 

1037 

S. I. . . 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

__ 

Total 

Fei'oentoge 

• 

y-36 

0-66 

+83% 

0-28 

0-48 

+71% 

17603 

11840 


B. Columns 6 and 7 give the number of men rocpiired throughout the year per 4- wheeler 
ume repairs. 

The statment leads to the folloMing conclusions;— 

(i) dooroaw pot 4-wheolor unit ropair of oarriagos and wagons (combined) in 

1947--48 as compared with 1938 — 39 . . . . • —24 ^ 


lii) inorease in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled staff in 1947 48 over , oqo/ 

1938-39 

{Hi) inorease in skilled and semi-skilled and staff in 1947-48 over 1938 39 -i-31 % 

and (»») skilled, semi-skiUed and unskUlod staff as surplus in 1947-48 on the . 
basis of the performance of 1938-39 


It is thus clear that the output of repairs to carriage Md wagons 
decr^ Tvom 80.800 to 61.293. i.e. by about 24 per cent, during luUS 
when compared' with the output of 1938-39, wher^ 
semi-skilli and unskilled categories has increased from 29W3 to 405M, 
i e hv about 39 per cent with the result that the average number of skilled, 
seiii-skilled and unskilled men per 4-wl»wler 

wagons combined) has increased from 0 36 in 1938-39 to 0 66 in 1947 «. 

'Che percentage of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled staff as surplus 
in 1947-« on the basis of performance in 1938-39 is 43 per cent and Ae 
MtcLtage of unskilled staff as surplus on the same basis is 51 per c^t. 
KS^s^^us skilled and semi-skilled staj on the basis of performance in 
198840 is 11.840 and unskilled staff 6,768. 
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These figures would also have to be suitably modified taking all those 
factors into consideration, which have been mentioned in connection with 
the surplus Locomotive Workshop staff. These comparisons and conclu- 
sion are further vitiated as we have taken a 4-wheeler as a standard of 
unit repairs. The work of repairs in a 4- wheeler both in coaching and 
goods stock was much heavier in 1947-48 as compared with 1938-39. We 
nave it in evidence that repairs to coaching stock at the present time 
mostly amount to almost rebuilding the whole body which was not the 
case in 1938-39. This would require the employment of more men for 
repairs per 4-wheeIer wagon or coach in 1947-48, as compared with 1938-39. 
For these and other reasons, all that these comparisons establish is the 
urgent necessity for a careful job analysis to ascertain the extent of the 
surplus staff taking into consideration the present quantum of work and 
arrears of maintenance. This, we have already recommended, should be 
done early. 

73. G&neral Review of work in Workshofs . — ^We consider the sitna 
tion in respect of the repairs and maintenance of rolling stock as disclosed 
by the analysis in the foregoing paragraphs as generally unsatisfactory 
and on some of the railways even grave in some respects. It is obvious 
that unless effective action is taken to rectify and improve the position, 
the situation might deteriorate further with serious consequence to the 
transport position in parts of the coimtry. We discussed the problem fully 
with the administrations of each Railway and with the technical officers 
responsible for the repairs and maintenance of the rolling stock. We are 
glad to testify that some of these officers showed a commendable percep- 
tion of the gravity and nature of the problems facing them and consequently 
they had prepared plans to tackle the situation boldly in a spirit or robust 
optimism but unfortunately we met also a few otliers who gave us an 
impression of defeatism and showed mental lethargy in their approach to 
these problems. They have some vague plans to improve efficienev but 
their chief hope lies in some adventitious happening to work the miracle 
of increased output. They see, efficiency* goittg down, output deteriorat 
ing, expenditure rising and the condition of rolling stock going from bad 
to worse. They are too prone to ascribe these ills to the inefficiency ot 
labour, defective rules and regulations, lack of materials and other similar 
factors. We fully appreciate the vital importance of these and other 
factors in substantially influencing output from the workshops but we 
totally disagree that improvement in out])ut and work in the mechanical 
workshops is either completely circumscribed by these factors or that these 
factors in themselves, arc not capable of improvement under competent 
technical and executive control. Therefoi*e, while not underrating the 
effect of these factors on production, we hold the view that on Railways 
where repair position has been .steadily deteriorating or has shown no 
improvement, it is the human factor in direction and management of shops 
which has failed and is chiefly responsible for the present deplorable 
situation, as this factor alone could have retrieved the situation to a great 
extent in spite of the present formidable handicaps. 

In fairness, however, to those responsible for the difficult task of re- 
pairs and maintenance of the rolling stock, we consider in the following 
paragraphs those important factors which influence production, assess 
their adverse effects on output and suggest ways and means of effecting 
imDrovement, 

74 . The Layout of the Mechanienl Workshops. — The layout and equipr 
ment in the shops, although capable of improvement and modernisation, 
cannot be considered unsatisfactorv on the Indian Railways except for the 
B.B. & C.I. shops at Ajmer and to some extent, for the B.B. & C.I. 
Carriage Shops at Lower Parel. The construction of the new shops at 
Ajmer should receive high priority. The remodelling of the shops at 
Lower Parel has been 'sanctioned and the work should be completed early 
There are other relatively minor schemes of additions and alterations to 
shops on other railways which are designed to remove existing* bottlenecks 
in production or which are demonstratively put forward to, remove obsoTr>. 
cence. Such schemes should Be sanctioned without undud dday. 
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76. Belt System . — We were impressed with the working of the Belt 
Svstem and its potentialities on the K.. N. Railway at the Khargpur Shops. 
These shops were not originally designed for this system, but the lay out of 
the shops has been gradually adapted to work to this system. This was 
first introduced in Crew Works of the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway after the first World War. The radical advantages claimed for 
the introduction of such a system were fully borne out as it made it pos- 
sible to give a locomotive a complete perioilical overhaul in six days as 
against a period oi 30 to 40 days required previously. The scheduled time 
for the periodical overhaul of a locomotive in the Khargpur Workshops is 
eighteen days. The schedule is not at present adhered to and the average 
time an engine is detained in shops for periodical overhaul was 30 days 
in 1946-47 against the average of 51 days for all railways. It is most 
significant that this time is less and has been less on the B. N. Railway 
tnaii on any other railway in India,, and we feel convinced that the sch^ 
dule time of 18 days can be worked to and possibly even bettered chiefly 
because of the “Belt System” working. If other railways were to take 18 
days in givbig periodical overhaul to their locomotives, the result would 
be an addition of 60 Broad Gauge and 13 Metre Gauge locomotives avail- 
able for tralBc. 

In view of the results so far achieved, and the greater potentialities 
of the svstem, we recommend that early opportunity should be taken to 
extend tbe “Belt System” tf) other railways. We are aware that such a 
system in its entirety cannot be introduced without major reconstruction 
and remodelling of the existing workshops, but what we suggest is that 
this aim should Im? kept in view not only when a new w’ork^op is being 
planned and ivmstructed but also when major reconstruction of existing 
workshojw is undertaken. We further recommend that certain princi- 
ples of organisation behind the Belt System, which divide and sub-divide 
the work of repairs and mainteuaiice so rationally that any lag in the 
schedule output is easily detected, should be api)licd as far as possible to 
the repair work in the other mechanical workshops. In shops which are 
congested due to lack of space, this will be difficult to achieve but conges- 
tion j)ro\ides urgent reason why some such method should not be intro- 
ducea to achieve clTective .supervision. 

76. Machinery and Equipment . — There was a general complaint from 
all the railways that essential machinery and equipment on capital and 
replacement account were not being delivered at tlie rate desired. The 
Committee agree that the complaint is justified. Having regard to the 
world shortage of machinery such as is mpiired on the railways, we doubt 
if supplies could be stepped uji satisfactorily if procurement is left to 
routine channels. We suggest that s^xicified officers on supply mission 
abroad should be charged v^ith the duty of purchasing wherever available 
macuinery and equipment so urgently' required for the Indian Railways. 
But we cannot accept the present delays in the supply of equipment, 
serious as they are, as an adequate excuse for the present low output and 
high labour costs. 

77. Labour —The efficiemy of a workshop chiefly depends on the level 
of production of its labour. The pre-war standards of production in the 
mechanical workshops of railways were neither high nor satisfactory 
enough as compared with the stamlards prevailing m the Western coun- 
tries or even as compared with the liest acmievements of railways in India. 
We discussed tne matter fully with the Officcrs-in-charge of the mechanical 
worksiiops an« they were unanimous in their views that the workmen at 
present were doing much less than a day’s work for a day’s wage and as 
compared with the prewar period, their efficiency has gone down most 
markedly. The view prevailed that the work the men were doing was 

* equivalent to nours to 4 hours work a day. We are aware that on an 
average working day of 8 hours men are not working hard the whole time, 
and we think that roughly 2 hours are wasted by them; but they should 
put in solid work for at least 6 hours in a day. It would thus appear 
that they are at present working only about 50 per* cent of tib time 
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should, and if they were to work 6 hours a day. the individual output 
yrould increase by about 100 per cent. 

In paragraph 72 we have already discussed the question of staft 
surplus to requirements in mechanical workshops. We have recommended 
careful job analysis to be made to ascertain the exact extent of this 
surplus; taking into consideration the present quantum of work and arrears 
of maintenance. 

Wn are, however, convinced that the situation can never become 
healthy until the surplus stalf as disclosed by the investigation which we 
reccininend are removed from the shops or transferred to other categories 
where there may be a shortage. This need not necessitate throwing any 
men out of employment altogether. The requirements of extra slah to 
implement the Adjudicator’s Award are so large that the surplus in the 
shops can easily be absorbed. But such absorption necessitates translerst 
which must be ordered by the railway administrations concerned if re- 
trenchment is to be avoided. This would strictly be in accord with the 
present understanding between the All-India itailwaymen’s federation 
and the Kailway Board, as we understand that according to this agree- 
ment, protection against retrenchment of the railway staff is not operative 
if the staff' decline transfers or alternative appointment. In this connec- 
tion jt may be necessary to give practical training to suitable men for 
alternative appointments. 

Ibcon, a firm of industrial business consultants, is under contract with 
the Bailway Board tg carry out a time study in the locomotive workshops 
at .Khargpur, B. Bailway, and at Jamalpur, £. I. Bailway. The firm 
had submitted interim reports and as a result of their “liiiie study of 
work” they conclude that labour utilization was about 50 per cent and that 
there is surplus of labour available in both the workshops for present and 
potential output. It must be appreciated that surplus labour is a neces 
sary cousequeiico of low labour utilization in any lactory. Uur workshop 
analysis in the foregoing pages and our own observation lead us to concluue 
that the efficiency of labour has gone down by about 33 per cent to 40 per 
cent on the average as comparetl with the achievements in the past 
Whether the efficiency has gone down by 33 per cent or 50 per cent., there 
is no gainsaying the fact that labour is not at present doing m fair day’s 
work for a day's wage. This has increased the accumulation of heavy 
arrears of maintenance in the railway workshops and has consequently 
created an unsatisfactory situation in regard to adequate rail transport 
in the country. jUnless improvement takes place in labour’s output in the 
workshops, the situation would deteriorate progressively affecting rail 
transport. The problem is, therefore, of utmost importance and urgency. 
,We have given a good deal of thought to it and had occasion to discuss 
it with a number of experienced railway officers. Some of them had 
mentioned the beginning of a change for the better in the attitude of tne 
workmen but we nave to confess that there have been no corresponding 
material results. These officers ascribe labour inefficiency to labour 
apathy, fear of retrenchment, lack of discipline, inexperienced and in- 
competent supervisory staff, defective disciplinary rules and the effect of 
general economic stress in the country. . To these* causes has been added 
the dilution of labour as a result of Partition. There is truth in what they 
say but wo have to go deeper into these causes and surest remedies to 
improve ^ciency and output. 

In the performance of our daily tasks, we are consciously or uncon- 
sciously actuated by the "tear motive” or "profit motive” or "duty motive” 
or a combination of these. We will consider the circumstances in which 
these motives operate at the present time so far as labour in workshops 
is concerned. 

The "fear motive” for workmen in workshops operates through dis- 
ciplinary rules and regulations. It was the unanimous view of the officers 
of the Mechanical Department expressed to the Committee that there ^ 
been a serious deterioration in the discipline amongst the workers in the 
shops. This, they stated, has chiefly lesultgd frop ^ introdo/^cm of 
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the Paymwt of Wages Act and defective rules and regulations. It was 
refarosented to us that the Payment of Wages Act has rendered extremely 
difficult the infliction of the penalties of fine and reduction, the recovery 
of loss to the railway and to a lesser extent the withholding of increment. 
Generally speaking, monetary penalties should be capable of adjustment 
to meet the necessities of each case. Any punishment to be effective should 
be swift and tangible. This is all the more necessary in a workshop where 
men may be caught redhanded idling away their time or transgressing 
rules and regulations, but is not possible under the present circumstances 
as superviTOrs have very little powers and even a minor punishment can- 
not be inflicted without procedural delays. We feel that this requires to 
be remedied and recommend that supervisors should be entrusted with the 
power to inflict prompt punishment for minor offences subject to review 
afterwards if so desired by the party affected. We deal with this subject 
in paragraph 187, Chapter X. 

Another motive actuating the workmen is the “profit motive”. 
Profit sharing is one of the methods adopted in industry to step u]) output 
but it cannot be said that this method has proved an unqualified success 
or has achieved the object in view. In any case, its applicability to the 
railways is almost impractical . 

Much more important than these is to secure to the employees in a 
public utility undertaking like the Indian Railways, a living wage, reason- 
able avenues of promotion, modern amenities of life such as housing, medi- 
cal attention,' educational facilities for children, recreation facilities, etc. 
The implementation of the Pay Commission’s i*ecommendations should go 
a long way to meet the demands of the railway employees. The other 
important matter is the provision of housing facilities. We strongly feel 
that a very liberal programme should lie followed for the construction of 
houses for the workshop staff. At present only about 20 per cent of the 
workshop staff is housed. We are convinced that housing the majority of 
the workshop staff should have a beneficial and stabilizing influence on 
labour. We are aware that the cost of construction of buildings is unduly 
high and building materials are in short supply and these conditions 
would naturally restrict schemes for the housing programme. Notwith- 
standing these adverse factors, we feel that more can be done in this 
direction than is being done at the present time. 

In regard to the avenues of promotion, we recommend the establish- 
ment of training facilities for the amliitious type of workmen who should 
be given intensive training to fit themselves for protection. These facili- 
ties should be provided for workmen in each mechanical shop and promo- 
tion should be based on merit and seniority. 

In future when a common Indian language is adopted for this mintry 
as the TAnana Franca, illiteracy in English sluaild not form a bar to pro- 
moting skilled workmen to supervisory posts provided such staff make 
themselves adequately proficient in the TAnnva Franca which would then 
the alternative language for recording thei)- work and instructions. 

We also feel that a good deal of friction and discontentment is caused 
bv the delay in settling minor grievances of staff. Any simple machinery 
which is created to deal with these grievances speedily will be welcomed 
and appreciated by the staff. The grievances we have in^ view are those 
relating to the issue of passes, sanction to leave application, payment of 
dues. etc. 

We consider that we can stimulate and satisfy the “profit motive” 
amongst the staff if action is- taken on the above lines. 

Lastly we come to the “duty motive” which, in our view, carries the 
utmost importance at the present time. India is passing through critical 
times and even a partial failure of transport would load jo an incalculable 
disaster livery employee on the railways has to feel that at the 
present iuncture he owes it to the lountrv to put forth his best effort in 
the performance of his duties. We are sbd to acknowledge that on some 
railways we were told that there was a welcome change .in the attitude of 
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the workmen to their responsibilities but this change has neither been 
general nor has been sustained. We are aware that this problem is not 
exclusive to the railways but it affects every industry in the country. In 
modern times, propaganda has proved to be the strongest weapon which 
Groyernments have wielded to proj)agate their views and to secure adher- 
ence to their policies. Increased output from every railway mechanical 
shop is as vital if not more than from other industries of the country. The 
leaders of the nation have to give a lead to the country in the matter and 
as India now claims a National (lovernment, the members of Government 
— ^not onlv of the Central Government but also of the Provincial Govern- 
ments — should impress by public speeches and other equally effective 
means upon labour the new responsibility which has devolved on them 
leaders of public opinion, independent, of Government should also do 
likewise, l^e propaganda must be eunducted intensively and on an India- 
wide basis. Propaganda has achieved its objective in other countries and 
for this we have the example of increased production in coal mines in 
England. We agree that, as in England, propaganda alone will not 
bring about improved results and something more is needed. We were 
repeatedly told of the general apathy of laRnir to work. This does not 
proceed from war wea.riness or other such factors but in our view is 
chiefly ascribable to economic conditions in the country. Prices and wages 
have been chasing each other in an ever-rising spiral and the necessaries 
of life have not been easily procurable. We are aware that the Govern- 
ment is alive to the seriousness of this problem, but what we wish to 
emphasise is that unless prices are reasonably stabilized and bare neces- 
saries of life made available, no Governnient propaganda or public or 
departmental e.xhortation will secure increased production. No doubt the 
cheap grain shops have placed railway employees in an advantageous posi- 
tion but they are still subject to the ^neral economic stress although to a 
lesser degree. The sooner the Governnient of India take energetic action 
in controlling and stabilizing prices and making consumer goods avail- 
able, the quicker will be the reaction on labour in increasing production. 

It has to be appreciated that the majority of the labour in the work- 
shops is illiterate and we cannot expect a high sense of duty from them. 
If production from railway mechanical shops has to be increased to be 
comparable with that from other countries, making allowances for local 
conditions, then the Government should provide educational Facilities for 
illiterate railway workers. 

Even literate people require wise and responsible leadership and much 
more so, the illiterate staff in the workshops. Railway Administrations 
should welcome and encourage healthy trade unionism and be easily acces- 
sible to the leaders and representatives of such Utiions. We arc aware 
that this is the policy generally adopted but we wish to see a more inti- 
mate contact and mutual Crust and confidence between the railways and 
the trade union executives than is prevailing a I the present time. It 
should be possible to settle many a dispute by mntnal goodwill and forbear- 
ance before it assumes serious proportions and in any ease a large number 
of petty grievances which often in their cumulative effect embitter rela- 
tions with labour, could be easily disposed of by more intimate contact with 
labour. In this, 'good deal of responsibility rests on the shoulders of 
labour leaders. They must be actuated by the highest of motives and be 
anxious to work amicably with the railway management without sacrific- 
ing vital interests of the men they represent. This tvpe of labour leader- 
ship has not always been forthcoming with the result that men have not 
always been guided on the right Tines. This problem deserve.s serious' 
consideration of the influential leaders of labour in the country. We were 
told that disruptive elements are fermenting unrest amongst labour in 
evpvv imoortant workshop on imaginerv and false grounds and are cncon- 
raering labour to acts subversive of discipline.. In this respect some work- 
shops are afFected far more than others. No substantial improvement can 
be expected in the output from workshops if such elements are left free 
to indulge in disruptive propaganda. We recommend that sudi elements 
should be ruthlessly dealt with without creating any fear of victimisation 
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00 accoimt of bom fide Trade Ijnion activities. They must be removed go 
that they can no longer contaminate labour. Lastly we must stress the 
iiqportance of close contact between the management in the workshops and 
the staif. We are aware that the technical officers and siipm'visors have 
heavy duties to perform but we feel that these duties cannot lie satisfac- 
torily performed unless they find time to come in close contact with the 
staff under them. Mutual trust and sympathy born of close contact will 
go a long way in vitalizing the human touch without which no industry 
can prosper. 

7S. Supervision . — The quality of supervisors in the mechanical work- 
shop of the railways has suffered partly as a result of partition and pai'tly 
owing to premature retirements of experienced staff. Railways have had 
to promote inexperienced staff to supervisory grades to fill vacancies created 
by the transfer of experienced men to Pakistan or by ])rcmature retire 
ments. This position unfortunately cannot be remedied at once but it is 
suggested that suitable refresher courses should he devised for each staff 
This of course cannot be a substitute for experience gained in normal service 
but the inexperienced staff would benefit by special iirstructions at least in 
some of their duties. 


79. Training facilities for staff . — Tf the quality and quantity of <iut 
put from the meehanical workshops of railways is to improve, it is 
absolutely essential that adequate training facilities^ be ]n‘ovidcd foi- all 
railways to train their .staff on the right lines .so that supci’vi.sors of ihe 
future could be drawn from a large body of ti'ained inechiMUcs. We 
devoted considerable allcition In ;:n c.xainiiiatioii tif the Irainiiig fai'ilil ies 
which exist at the present time on various railways. With the exception 
of the K. 1. Railway, the Irain'iig faciliMis f()r the workmen in the 
mechanical workshops are either totally inailequate oi‘ ])raclically non- 
existent on other railways. This is a sorry state of affairs aiul rc(piir»‘s to 
be remedied urgently. 

The (raining facilities at .Janialpur on the 1'. 1. Railway for men 
retTuited for the inechanieal w»)rkshops, are generally .satisfactory .and are 
on right lines. There are three types of apprentices who receive (raining 
at the Technical School and they are trade apprentices, apprentice 
mechanics and special class apprentices. 

The tra<le apprentices are recruited from amongst pei'sons that have 
passed tht* Lower Primary examination. They receive training for "» years 
and after sueee.ssful comph'tion of the training, they are eligible for 
appointment as skilled workmen. We consider that the period of (his 
training which is foi’ a specified trade can bo reduced. C!o.st of training 
of a trade apprentiee is Rs. 26-S-() per month. This inelude.s average 
stipend and dearness allowance. 

The apprentice inechanies are reernitod from pensons with the mini- 
mum educational qinilifieution of having passed the Matriculation or .Tunior 
Cambridge and they undergo training R)r 5 years. They spend three 
months in the Technical School alternating witli six monthly jwriods in the 
shops. On successful (completion of the training, they are eligible for 
appointment as Chargemen. 


We found that no special supervisor is (diarged with the duty of super- 
vising and guiding the a opriMitici's in their work in the worksbons. As 
they spend 2/3rds of their period of active training in the workshops, it. 
is necessary that their prioress in training in the workshops should be 
specially watched and intelligently controlled. The cost of training an 
apprentice mechanic is Rs. 162-12-0 per month. 

The special class apprentices are recruited through the Public Service 
C-ornmission from i)eT8ons that have passed the' Intermediate or Cambridge. 
A Certificate examination and undergo training for 6 years out of which 
4 years are spent in the technical school at Jamalpnr and 2 years abroad. 
Training on Indian Railways for two years has now been sub- 
‘stituted for training abroad! The Government have departed from 
their usual practice regarding recruitment and h-ive taken Mechanical 
Engineering gratlnates as probationers this year and the course of training 
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hss been shortened to 29 months. While we consider that this is a move 
in the right directm, we would stress our opinion on the })oint that the 
recruitnwnt and training of special class apprentices with a six year course 
of training which has proved so satisfactory in the past and has given such 
good results should not be given up. The apprentices after successful 
completion of their training are eligible for appointment as officers in the 
Mechanical Department of the Indian Railways. The total cost of train- 
ing of special class apprentices for 6 years is Rs 25,344 with two vears 
training abroad and Rs. 13.416 with two years training on the Indian Rail- 
ways. The cost of training Mechanical Engineering Graduates is 
Rs. 12, ISO. The training of the trade apprentices and the apprentice 
mechanics is undertaken at Jamalpur to supply the needs of the E. I Rail- 
way only. Special class apprentices are recniited for the posts of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and they are trained at Jamalpur for all the Indian Govern- 
ment Railways. In view of the grave shortage of officers in the Mechanical 
Department of the Railways, the maximum number which can possibly be 
trained at Jamalpur should be recruited. 

As already stated, there is an urgent need for the establishment of 
technical school on all railways on the lines of the school at Jamalpur for 
the training of the trade apprentices and apprentice mechanics. In view of 
the heavy expenditure involved, where it is possible for a railway to com- 
bine with another railway, there should be a joint school. 

We would suggest the provision of separate facilities for elementary 
practical training in the use of simple implements during the first few 
months of the training of the apprentices. Those unskilled workmen who 
are ambitious to better their prospects, should be encouraged to make use of 
these facilities. We were impressed with the scheme and the facilities for 
basic training provided to their employees by the Tatas at the Basic Train- 
ing Centre af Jamshedpur. 

80. 'Direction and Management of the Workshops . — ^We fully recog- 
nise that problems connected with the workshops have multiplied 
enormously and that the manaoement of the Shops has become much more 
onerous than it was before. We have made an appreciation of all the 
major factors which adversely influence output and have made recommenda- 
tions with a view to securing efficiency and increasing the output. The 
implementation of our recommendations will, we hope, gradually produce 
tangible results. The problem of increasing the output from the Work- 
shops demands, however, a quick solution. We believe that the choice of 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer on a railw'ay is one of the most important 
factors that determine the standard of work in and the output from the 
Mechanical Workshops and Sheds of the railway just as the choice of the 
head of any other department is one of the major factors that affect its 
standard of efficiency of that department. We .ire convinced that appre- 
ciable improvements and. in some cases, remarkable improvements are 
iwssihle in the output from the shops if the direction and management of 
the shops is of the right type. We are reinforced in our conclusions hv 
past and present experiences. We consider that on railways where there 
is a persistent deterioration in the output, in the absence of lal)our troubles 
over wliich the head of the Mechanical Department has no control, the blame 
to no small extent lies on him and his senior officers. It is obvious that 
officers with a defeatist mentality j^nd lacking in initiative and vigour 
cannot be expected to effect improvements in output. Such officers have 
been tolerated in the past with the result that duriner their tenure of office, 
efficiency and output have suffered markedly. Present and past experience 
lead us to believe that it is noasible to improve the output of the mochanical 
workshops to the tune of 25 per cent, by able, wise and vigorous manage 
Toent. Strength is lent to this conclusion hv the experience of the G T. P. 
Railway where the maximum achievement in terms of periodical overhania 
of locomotives during the past 10 vears was 327 in the vear 1943-44 which* 
is about 25 per cent, more than the maximum outniit of 262 in 1947 4ft. 
This high output was obtained in the year when Dohad was handed over tn 
the Defence Department and a certain number of staff and enuinmert were 
transferred from there to the Parel Shop. Most of the staff wer:* then 
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working 60 hours a week instead of 48 as at. present. The increased out- 
put in 1948-44 was chiefly the result of wise and vigorous management re- 
inforced by the compelling circumstances of war which inspired all con- 
cerned to put forth their best efforts. Even the average output of 27 
perineal overhauls per month in 1943-44 which was the maximum so far 
attained on that railway, has now been exceeded as the present output is 
30 P.. 0. Hs. per month. The Chief Mechanical Engineer is aimmg at 
securing this increased output steadily per month. 


kWhat has been possible on this railway is equally possible on other rail- 
ways and this is borne out by recent reports of substantial improvements in 
output on some of the other railways, as referred to in paragraph 54. This 
is encouraging but none of these railways has yet exceeded its maximum 
performance in the last ten years. JMo improvement, however, can be made 
if officers with poor record of achievement are allowed to remain in charge 
of the management of the workshops. Such officers should bo replaced 
witWt delay by those who possess technical ability, the qualities of leader- 
ship, a robust outlook and the will to achieve results. Our opinion is not 
based on what hius been done on one railway. Past experience also lends 
strength to our conclusions. This will be borne out by a study of a graph 
prepared by us — ^Appendix XXIV. The graph shows tHe output from the 
iWorkshops in terms of P. 0. Hs. of locomotives from 1938-39 onwards for 
each railway and the period a Chief Mechanical Engineer was in charge of 
the Department. In many cases, though not all, it is quite 

dear from the graph that increased output on a railway has coincided with 
the tenure of office of particular officers thus showing that they were as a 
rule mainly responsible for the increased efficiency. The graph also shows 
in some cases a remarkable rise in output after the appointment of a parw- 
cular officer as Chief Mechanical Engineer and a fall after his relinquish- 
ment of the office. In some cases, the output increased by 46 per cent, 
owing to the initiative and ability of the Chief Mechanical Enginrors and 
their officers but the possible average increase might be taken to be roimd 
about 25 per cent. In other cases, with inefficient Chief Mechanical 
Engineers, the output persistently remained low and according to our view, 
such officers should not have been allowed to continue m offiw after they iiad 
shown such poor results. There are also cases where the same Chief 
Mechanical iSigineers have done differently at different tunes but this does 
not vitiate our conclusions. The efficiency of an officer does not always 
remain at a uniform level and may be affected adversely owing to various 
oircumstances, influencing his outlook and vigour. 

If our conclusions are accepted, it follows that 
Engineers should be selected with extra care at the 
and past achievements should be the chief criterion. Offii^rs who ha^ 
shown unusual initiative, vision, technical abihty and capmty and 1^^^ 
SSt wkfriWothers, should be chosen. Spority ^d average abihty. 
may he satisfactory qualifications in norm^ times, but lu 

M SpWSle to the other Departments of the.rail- 

aXl^ASnistrations as a whole, much cm he adored 

deterioration in efficiency. 

■ a * n-f Officer foi’ ths MschdfiicO'l Wofkshops,—^ 

. 81. S wviotmnJ> differ considerahly on difie^t 

Standards of f J j nroaressing arrangements arc essential to 

railways. Proper planni^Md pr^‘=^^|^ „„r^ps and this is fully 

«cute .e^“J raiSavs in Indm, but the efficiency of these operations 
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not progressive in implementing their ideas in this respect. Effective 
ItectiHicai action is called for to prevent further deterioration and a start has 
to be made to improve the present position. 

We feel that in the lirst instance, utmost advanhige should be taken of 
the methods and practices in the way of planning, progressing and 
’scheduling which have already produced the best results in the workshops 
and these should be co-ordinated and adapted for application to the 
arrangements and working in other workshops, special note being taken of 
measni’cs adoj)te(l to remove specilic Iwitlle necks in production. To achieve 
this quickly, we recommend that an ollieer should he appointed as early as 
possible and placed on special duty to study the different methods and 
procedures followed in different workshops. liy his knowledge and close 
study, he will be in a position to suggest to the (thief Mechanical Engineers 
and their Works Managers, changes in practice and procedure in their 
workshops, which have given eflieient results elsewhere. 

Admittedly, this recommendation can only secure, .it the most, 
efficimicy equal to the best attained in India, but first things must come 
first and it will be time enough to consider elficicncy comparable with the 
standards of other .countries after railways in India liave generally attained 
the present inaxiinnm efficiency standards of India. 

The .success of this recomiuendal ion will depend a great deal on the 
eare witli which the selection of this officer is made. 

He should he an officer well-versed iu workshop organisation and 
practice ami he should liave notable achievements to his credit in the 
efficient luniiing of a workshop in India, lie should possess personality 
and tact so that he is able to obtain concurrence of the Mechanical Depart- 
ments of the different railways smoothly to the changes sugg^ested by him. 
It would be an advantage if the officer to be selected has experience oi work- 
shop operations in the more advanced countries of the world. 

82. Control orcr e.rj/enditurp in irorkshrps . — The variations in the 
cost of heavy repairs have already been mentioned and these point to the 
conclusion that effective control, as desired, is not being exercised over 
expenditure in workshops. Our investigations indicate that procedure in 
forco is not conducive to the exercise of effective control. The Accounts 
Department is responsible for giving co.st figures under labour, stores and 
genera] charges to the Mechanical Engineers to enable them to exercise 
control .over expenditure. Unfortunately, this object is nullified by the 
interval which occurs between the time the expenditure is incurred and the 
figures are supplied to the Mecliauieal Department . The time lag in some 
eases is two to three months with the exception of the South Indian Rail- 
way where it is only about 10 days. 

We reconienrad that the system adopted by the South Indian Railway 
in making available so promptly details of .expenditure to the Mechanical 
’department, .should he followed by other railways. We. however, feel that 
even if this information is provided promptly, the Mechanical Engineers 
cannot adequately control labour costs. All that they can do, is to review 
the working of shoj)s in respect of broad policy and procedure. The diffi- 
culty ari.ses ftom tlie difference in wages of labour doing the same work oii 
the same railway and also on different railways. Comparisons on the same 
railway and with the other railways are therefore vitiated. 

To enable effei^tive control on labour costs to be exercised, we suggest 
that statistics on a niau-liour basis should be introduced for different opera- 
tions of unit repairs in the workshops and these figures should be made 
available to the Works Managers within 10 days oi the period to which 
these relate. . 

Owing to heavy adjustnienls which are frequently made by the Accounts 
Department in regard to stores issues, the control over storra expenditure 
also becomes difficult. More care is called for in the computation of the 
costs of stores to be accounted for, in the first instance. 
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T^re is no proper costing sysU'm in, the workshops oi‘ Indian Railways 
and .the problem of its introduction should receive special consideration 
vve deal with this matter in paragrapn lub, Chapter iX. 

11. General Matters 

W. SufpUf of Materials for Jtepairs . — Both the workshops and the 
running sheds are dependent on the stores Bcpartiuent lor the cilieicijo auc 
stores which are essential ior purposes ol maiiiUuiauce 
^he Aailway Stores Department in turn depends on the industries and 
Supplies Depaxtm^t for most of the materials required for the maiuien 
anoe and repair of the rolling stock. Unfortunately, we have reemved 
complaints both from the Controller of Stores and from t!l(^ (.‘hiei 
iviecnaiueat raigiueers oi hallways that the.se essential supplies I'ave not 
been forthcoming and even when supplied, there has been such a'protracted 
delay that it has affected outturn adversely. We arc satisfied that these 
complaints are substantially justified and the workshops at liii.o.s have. 
suffered in output due to the rmcertainty and inadequacy of the .su]>j>iies oi 
materials by the Ministry of Industry and 8ni)ply. We have made 
recommendations, m this respect in Chapter VITI and we trust that those 
recommendations, if implemented, would pave the way for an improveineut 
in this direction. 

84. Shortage of Steel . — The Railways have specially complained 
against the shortage of steel and timber which has seriously h<‘nn|)et-;'i! the 
work of repairs to the rolling stock. We are aware that there is an all 
India shortage of these materials and CovciJiaiciit’s efforts (,o f.htain 
supplies of steel from abroad have not so fai- met with any appreciable 
success. Notwithstanding its shortage, we feel that had the effects of un- 
certain and inade(][uate supplies of steel to the railways been fully roiilis'Ml, 
a more liberal policy would have been adopted to meet railway require- 
ments. At present an undesirable vicious circle is created. Owing to 
uncertain and inadequate supplies of steel, repairs to rolling stO' ic are 
being seriously hampered and this in turn is rcsjionsible for creating bottle 
necks in transport not only for industry in general but even for sup| Iv of 
raw materials to the steel works, thus affecting to some extenf the output of 
steel. A break has to be made in the vicious circle somcwhei’c and it is 
recommended that the break should be made in favour of the railwiu s in tlie 
first instance and necessary steel supplies assured to them. We, ilic.ieforc, 
recommend that the Government should make evei^ effort to obtain stcci. 
from abroad, and failing adequate supplies from outside sources, priority 
must be given for necessary supplies to railways for steel available in India. 
We are aware of the implications of these recommendations, but in view of 
the vital role which transport plays in the economy of the country, wo feel 
that we are fully justified in making this recommendation. 

■ \ 

86. Shortage of Timber . — ^The Ministry of Industry and Snp|/iy 
arran g ea supplies of timber to the railways from the Government forest 
Depots The railways have c'ompiained ot imide'nmtp, uncertain supplies 
and poor quality of timber, which have affected adversely the outiuit of 
repairs to coaching stock. The wastage of timber is also rc|)orte(l to be 
heavy owing to unsuitable sizes being supplied. To avoid delays ra.i!\vay.s 
are B iwiftfimaa compelled to accept timber which normally would be rceeb'd 
if supplies were made on accepted commercial principles. We arc aware 
that timber is also in short supply but we feel that in spite of the known 
handicaps, the situation can be improved if better per.soivil liaison is 
secured between the representatives of the Ministry of Industry and 
Supply, the Government Forest Depots and the Railways. Protracted 
correspondence about unsuitable supplies seldom leads to desired rcsnits 
and an intimate personal contact between the departments concerned is 
morq likely to secure improvement and satisfaction. 

* 86. Mannfarture of spare por/s. —Another chief cause of the present 

unsatisfwitory output from the railway mechanical workshops and the poor 
quality of maintenance in the running sheds is the shortage of .spare parts.. 
Before the war a majoritv of these es.scntial components were either 
imported or purchaseii from indigenous sources, and relatively smaller 
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^quantities were nuuiufactured in ^ the railway mechanical workshops, 
'i lit he huul'ces orietl up dui ing the war and the railways were compelled to 
manufacture these spare parts themselves for the essential mi^ntehance of 
the rolling stock, further burden was thrown on the shops, as the number 
of manufactured items increased enormously owing to the age of the 
rolling stock and also as a result of the heavy pil^rage from the running 
sheds. 

For the new locomotives added to the railways during the war, 
adequate spare parts were neither ordered nor supplied at the time, nor 
wer^rawings obtained, and it is unfortunate that after the termination of 
the war, when the import of spare parts for these locomotives had become 
porfstoie, eiieciixf .u-n- ii u.is not taken to import them. Tlds failure of the 
responsible authority has resulted in a number of new locomotives lyine 
idle on various railways and requires close investigation which should lead 
to action being taken against those responsible for such a serious dereliction 
of duty. 

The necessity for increasing the supply of spare parts is appreciated 
on different railways. Most of the factors which adversely affect output 
of heavy repairs in shops equally operate in the manufacture of spare 
parts. Shortage of steel and raw material, inefficiency of labour, inade- 
quate and obsolescent machinery are some of the causes stated to be res- 
ponsible for poor oujJpnt from the shops. 

These causes and their remedies form part of the larger problem of the 
efficient working of the railway mechanical workshops which in its wider 
aspect has already been discussed. . The necessity for augmenting the 
output of spare parts from the mechanical shops will remain for some time 
in spite of any possible improvement in the working of the shops, and it 
is necessary to look for other sources to augment the supply. Owing to 
the shortage of steel and other causes, it has not been ))ossible for the 
railways to obtain assistance from the prewar indigenous sources but we 
feel that Government Ordnance Factories provide a valuable source 
which should be fully used. We attach iniportaucc to the potentialities of 
thi.s source and we are glad to note that the Kail way Hoard had fully 
appreciated its pofisibility and had issued a directive to the railways to 
make full use of this source irrespective of the handicap of high costs. 
We are aware that railways had placed orders with the Ordnance Facto- 
ries, out they were easily discouraged with the results on aci ount of heavy 
delays in deliveries. We made a special point of inspecting the Cossipur 
and Ichhapore Ordnance Factories and were impressed with the extent of 
spare capacity in these sho|)s available for railway work. We had discus- 
sions with the officers of these factories and with the Director, Ordnance 
Factories, Calcutta. These officers were most anxums to obtain orders from 
railways for items for which spare manufacturing capacity existed in the 
Ordnance Factories and the Director was prepared to adopt an accommo- 
dating policy in regard to the price of parts manufactured. There was, 
however, some justification for the railways complaining about the delay 
and uncertainty of deliveries. We are convinced that these and other 
difficulties can be overcome to a large extent by providing an adequate and 
satisfactory liaison between the railways and the Ordnance Factories and 
it is suggested that the railways should send their representatives to the 
factories periodically to ensure progress in their orders. Questions involv- 
ing priority in execution of orders, details of specifications and working 
drawihgs, etc., can be more easily settled by personal discussion than by 
correspondence. We feel that railways should make a, more persistent 
effort to make use of the spare capacity which is available in the Ordnance 
Factories and of which they are short bn the railways. 

In regard to the spare parf,8 which used. to be imported from England, 
we sn.ggest that every effort should be made to procure them from- other* 
countries, failing supplies from England. It is most important that all 
orders fqr new locomotives should nave a compulsory clause which ensures 
supply of adequate spare parts with the delivery of locomotives. 
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After surplus staff has been absor})^ and >conditions return to normal 
and indigenous sources become increasingly available tor rail 

way requirtJtoents of essential components, the railways should off-load the 
manufacture of these parts to private sources. I'his will help to develop 
industries and would help railways to concentrate on the more essential 
work of maintenance which cannot be done outside the railway mechani- 
cal workshops. 

87. Manufacture of fittings. — Prior to the war, items like bolts, nuts 
and rivets of general purpose quality were purchased from indi^nous 
sources for all the Government Railways, but during the war, the 'ranways 
were compelled to manufacture these items in thoir workshops. An acute 
shortage of helical and volute springs of sorts was experienced on acH'Ount 
of import difticulties. Certain railways designed, manufactured and 
installed their own machinery to supply these requirements under instruc- 
tions of the Railway Board. Rationalisation Committees representing 
different railways on a zonal basis were fonned during the war, and by 
this means, the’mannfacture of items was allocated to railwavs best fitted 
to do the work. There is no doubt that these Committees did very useful 
work during the war but our impression is that although the need for such 
co-operation is no less now, yet the rationalisation, committees arc not 
functioning with the vigour and earnestness which is required for their 
success. The railways still continue to manufacture such items as bolts, 
nuts and rivets. We consider that Industry and 'Supply Department 
should be able to develop dependable sources to undertake the manufac- 
ture of such items on mass production basis to mccl the requirements of 
the Indian Railways on competitive rates. We do not think that railways 
should undertake the manufacture of these items as -a part of f heir perma- 
nent 7 )oIicy. I’his does not refer to special non st^ind.ard items which 
should continue to be manufactured in railway workshops. 

88. Dhersity in the type of stock and design of new stock. — Another 
factor affecting maintenance of output from shops is the diversity' of 
rolling stock on the Indian Railways. There are as many as lOH B G. 
and 90 M.G. cla.s8es of locomotives, 108 B.G. and M.G. tvpes of ('oaching 
stock and 54 B.G. and 30 M.G. tvpes of wagons on the Indian Rail ' iv.s! 
It is obvious that there is far too much diversity in tlie (ype of rolling 
stock, than is consistent with economical maintenanne and npeivations. 
We strongly endor.<5e the policy of the Railway Board to concentr.at? on 
standardisation and to limit the types of rolling stock to the minimum 
consistent Avith the needs of traffic operations. We un^'erstand that in 
future B.G. locomotives would be limited to 9 and M.G. to 0 types. 
Wagons are already being constnicted to l.R.S. design, and we hope that 
the design of special type wagons will also bo standardized. Similar 
policy is being followed in the construction of the coaching stock 

We should like to emphasise our belief that enormous economies are 
possible in developing the design of lightweight coach in<r and goods slock 
with a view to its adoption on the Indian Railways and we ar-i glad to 
note that the Railway Board are conducting necessary research in this 
direction. Not only will such a specially designed lightwei'.^ht .stock with 
the steel and light alloy bodies increase the pay load both for the oo;iching 
and goods stock, but Avill also entail the use of lessor quantities of steel 
than would be the case with stock of conventional design, 

89. Age of Rolling Stock.— We accept the view that a large number 
of locomotives aro overage and require urgent replacement. On a 35 vear 
age basis, 1739 B.G. locomotives and 892 M.G. loeomotivpa w<'re d<m fn 
he replaced on the 1st June 1948, bnt on a 40 vear basis. 05 ^ g. In^o^o 
tives and 702 M.G. locomotiA-es, or 21 per cent of the total B.G. stock nno 
94 per cent of the total M.G. stock reonired replacement. In vieAv of 
the present supply position and A'ery high cost of replacements, we re- 
commend that replaceipents should he ms.de on .a, 40 vesr basis subiect to 
gigid condition tests. Even then the number of locomotives required for 
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B.G. find M.G. wliuld be over 1500. The Government did not feel satis- 
fied with the position in regard tC the purchase and supply of new loco- 
motives having regard to the urgent need for replacement of pld stock and 
took tJie unusual step of sending the Chief Commissioner of Railways on a 
purchfise mission for railway equipment abroad. As a result of this 
mission and of previous ;actions, we are advised that orders for the pur- 
chase of 963 B.G. and M.G. locomotives have been placed abroad. 

The coaching stock due to be replaced in 1947-48 was about 30 per cent 
and 35 per cent 'of the total coaching s^k on the B.G. and the M.G. 
respectively. The problem of building bodies under the replacement prog- 
ramlhe bus already been discussed in paragraph 64, but it is obvious that 
implementation of this programme, in view of the restricted capacity in 
the country, is bound to take time. 

The workshops will, therefore, have to continue repairing rolling 
stock, which should normally have been replaced. ^ This problem is not 
uniejuo to India: other liouritries have to face similar if not worse 
problems. We appreciate that the maintenance of rolling stock overdue 
replacements places heavier burden on the Railway Workshops for repairs 
tlian the maintenance of comparatively modern stock. This burden is 
rctlccted to some extent in increased cost of repairs and relatively more 
time taken in shops to complete repairs. The problem of maintenance in 
these circumstances has to be faced with more courage and vigour than 
would be required ^r maintenance of modern stock. 

9n. Pacific Type Locomotives . — The Pacific Locomotive Enquiry Com- 
mittee I'pcommended that the ajiecd of all Pacific type locomotives should 
be rest-'icted to a maximum of 45 miles per hour and in 1939, the Board 
applied this restriction until modifications to stabilize these engines could 
be carried out. exceptions being made in the case of the B.B. & C.I. and 
tl'C N. W. Ra.iLv;vys where measures already taken had removed the darker 
of hunting. This had led to a very unsatisfactory position at present in- 
asmuch as the most modern and powerful X type locomotives on which 
■tlic Imli-an Railways had spent Rs. 285*5 lakhs approximately are not and 
have not been fulfilling the purpose for which they were purchased and 
are af, present working unimnortant trains instead of being used on the 
mail and other fast trains. We understand that designs to stabilize these 
engines v.'cre compTeted at the end of 1946, and that tJie railways concerned 
placed orders for the necessary materials. The Committee svqjgest that 
the W.iilwcy Board should lake special stejis to ensure that modifications 
are carried out without unnecessary delay so that the existing restrictions 
of 45 miles per hour can he rai.scd and a large number of modern loco- 
raotiiiTs i.'« Ti.vt relegated to secomlary .services any longer than can be 
heljied. We have not been able to obtain the total estimated cost of modi- 
fications to these engines, hut the figures given by the B.B. & C. I. Rail- 
way indicate that they have spent about rupees one lakh per engine for 
modifying each of the 14 XC locomotives in addition to spending large 
sums on strengthening the track. The story of the purchase and operation 
of these locomotives has been tragic and if we are to avoid the repetition 
of thi.; sorry tale, wc should take heed of the two important lessons which 
emcigc for future guidance. These are — 

(i) the risk of divided responsibility for specification and design;. and 

fii) the imdesirability of bulk ordering of engines to. new designs 
without adequate tests. 

We understand that the Board, through the Central Standards Office, 
have taken full responsibility for designs and specifications of the W.j*. 
cla,ss Pacific Passenger Locomotives and there has been close collaboration 
between the Board and the manufacturers in America for the design and 
manufa(?(ure of these locomolives. 

^ The sixteen W.P. Locomotives already' delivered, are being subjpctetf 
to intensive tests, and modifications found necessary as a result of these 
tests, will be incorporated in the standard design for the remaining 860 
locomotives, that are proposed to be purchased. We wish to emphasize 
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thttrt bulk orders for thbse locomotives should be placed not only after these 
experimental engines have been fully tested, but also after modifications 
found necessary have been proved to be effective in service. 

I. Bunaing Sheds and their Organisation 

91. AvaiU^Uity of^ Locomotives . — The percentage of hx^omotivei 
under or awaiting repairs in running sheds of railways is given below:— 

Tablb 13. Pewntagt of locomotives under or awaiting repairs in Sheds. 
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The percentage of locomotives under or awaiting repairs in sheds has 
increased considerably on the three B. G. Railways in 1947-48 as com- 
pared with 1938-39, viz., 52 per cent on the B.B. & C.I., 42 per cent on 
the E. I. and 2S per cent on the S. I. Railway. The position in this respect 
has improved by 24 per cent on the B. N. Railway and slightly on the M. 
& S. M. and G. I. P. Railways. The percentage for the B. B. & C. I. ]^il- 
way is 20‘8 which is unduly high. The position needs to be improved on 
the G.I.P. Railway Md the E. I. Railway where the percentages are over 
14 per cent., hut considerable improvement is required on the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway where the position is much worse and needs special attention. 

The position on the M. G. Railways in this respect has worsened 
considerably as with the exception of the S. I. Railway, the percentage of 
locomotives under or awaiting repairs has increased enormously. The 
worst deterioration has taken place on the 0. T. Railway, where the in- 
crease in the percentage has been 136 per cent in 1947-48 over the figures 
for 1938-39. The increase in percentage on the B. B & C. I. was 87 per 
cent and on the M. & S. M. Railway 45 per cent. The Railway having 
the highest percent^e of locomotives under or awaiting repairs in 1947-48 
was the B. B. & C. L, with a percentage of 23 7. and this Railway had the 
highest percentage of 12’7 among the M. G. Railways, even in 1938-39. 
The position in this respect was obviously unsatisfactory in 1938-39 and 
has since then worsened considerably. 

92. Concentration of Locomotives in Bvnning Sheds. — The 0. I. P. 
and the E. I Railways have, in the past, pursued a poKcy of concentrating 
locomotives in running sheds. There are at present about 200 locomotives 
in the Bhusaval Shed on the G. T. P. Railway and 150 and more locomo- 
tives in the Asansol, Moradabad, Lucknow Sheds on the E. I. Railway. 

ov^whelmiim evidence tendered before the Committee even by t£e 
officers of these Railways was against the policy of concentrating large 
number of locomotives in runnii^ sheds. It was stated that under this 
system, the foreman loses intimate contact with his men and what is 
Mually harmful with his locomotives, and this leads to inefficiency. Their 
views ‘were that not more than 100 locomotives should be concentrated in 
a running shed and even less than this number if possible- We are not 
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convinced that (concentration of locomotives in a running shed as at 
Uhusaval or on the £. I. Railway has led to inefficiency and is a wrong 
policy to pursue. We, however, recognise that the present poor quality 
of .sup('.r vision militates against the success of this policy but we are not 
jtistifietl in reversing this policy on the basis of this factor alone. In view 
of the strong and unanimous objections urged against such policy by the 
m(v?linnical officers charged with the duty of maintenance in running 
sheds, we suggest that until the present difficulties in regard to supervi- 
sion M.ave been overcome, the railways should not allow any new concen- 
tration of locomotives above the number of 100. 

93. Intermediate Repairs . — The practice of carrying out intermediate 
repairs varies on different railways. On some railways, like the B. N. 
Railway, all intermediate repairs are done in Sheds, while on others 
they arc partly done in Shops and partly in selected running sheds. In 
view of the unduly heavy arrears of maintenance in respect of P.O.Hs 
on some of the railways, we consider that railways, like the B. B. & C. I., 
should equip suitable running sheds to carry out intermediate repair^ 
to relieve the pressure on the workshops. Blit we would stress the point 
that this recommendation aims at extricating the B. B. & C. I., and to 
some extent other railways, • from their present parlous condition, which 
necessitate the fullest mobilisation of all possible means to improve loco- 
motive repairs. However, over a long term basis, we cannot regard the 
economic justification for the carrying out of intermediate overhauls in 
sheds as proved, exceot perhaps in the case of sheds such as .Thansi which 
are situated at long distance from the Mechanical Workshops. When 
present arrears of maintenance have been overtakmi, we would suggest a 
careful investigation of the question whether intermediate overhauls are 
necessaiy, given that ]ieriodic examinations and adjustments are adequ 
ately carried out. If it is shown that for certain classes of locomotives 
intorme(liate overhauls are required, it should be considered whether it is 
more economical to carry them out in specially equipped sheds or in mecha- 
nical workshops. 

94. Coal Loat^nff . — ^The method of coal loading into locomotives 
varies on different railways and in different sheds. The Indian Railways 
consume 69.68,000 tons of coal per year and the quantity to be used in a 
locomotive has i-o bo loaded intp the tender of the looomotjye. The cast 
of loading is approximately of the order of Rs. 28-43 lakhs. It is therefore 
important that an investigation should be made to study eemparative 
economies of the different systems in vogue on railways to aso.ertain the 
moat economic method of loading coal into the tenders of locomotives. 
The loading of coal at Bhusaval on the R. T. P.. where 200 locomotives are 
stationed, is done hy departmental labour, while at Moghalsa^ai on the 
E. T. Railway, where over 100 locomotives are stationed, it is done bv an 
overhead coal stage which at first sight would appear to be both econo- 
mical and efficient. The coal is loaded directly from the wagons on the 
tender by chutes fixed on the stage on either aide. Tf either the wagon 
supply or coal consumption were uniform, this would he an excellent 
arrangement, but as supplies are irregular, coal has often tp he stacked 
on the ground, which makes the whole arrangement uneconomical. 

Mr. Ramachiindran. an officer on anecial diitv vdth the Railway Board 
has recommended a gantry coal crane similar to that at Cyhitpur Shed as 
a standard arrangement to he adopted. 

9.5. Etiaive FaUnree. — We have seen that th® nosition in regard to 
the ma intenance of Power in Sheds has deteriorated on most of the railways 
and is in an unsatisfactory condition. This implies that not only that a* 
large nmnher of locomotives is held up in sheds under repairs but owing 
♦o the nu satisfactory maintenance, even those which are in use, cannot V 
depended upon for reliable servire.- This is best seen bv a study of the 
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figures for engine failures both for B.G., and for M. G. Railways, which 
are given in the following statement: — 

Table 14 . — Mileage per engine failurt. 
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These figures clearly indicate the extent of the deterioration in the conditions 
of the locomotives in service on line. There has been a fall «)f ab^ ur tiO 
per cent in the number of miles per engine failure in 1947-48 as compared 
with 1938-39. With the exception of the B. N. Railway and comparatively 
small decrease of 35 per cent on the M. & S M. (li.G.) and O.'l the 
decrease has been most marked amounting to about 70 per f-ent and uoll 
above it on the other railways in India. The mileage per engine I'ailurf 
is very low at present on all the railways in India and making a1]o\van« e 
for fa ilures due to the mismanagement of the crew or owing to tlie supply 
of inferior coal, the low mileage indicates the poor condition of the main 
tenance of pftwer in sheds. The B. B. & C. I. and the K. I. on the B. G. 
and the B. B. & C. I., M. G,, have very low mileages per engine fai'iures, 
the latter having come down to 12,000 miles. All railways in India and 
particularly the E. I. Railway and B. B. & C. T., B.G., and M.G., require 
special meksures to be taken to improve the conditions of maintenance of 
power in sheds. These conclusions are fully borne out by our personal 
observations wlien we inspected the running sheds on different railways 
in India. We found that on some railways, for instance on the B. B. & 
C. I; the layout of the locomotive yards was faulty, the supervision in 
sheds inadequate, equipment and facilities for repairs scanty and mefhods 
and i)i*ocediire generally defective. On the other hand, wo weie im- 
pressed with the facilities, equipment and methods followed on the B. N. 
Railway. Generally, we found that schedules, equipment and the extent 
of facilities differed considerably from railway to i*ailway and the proce- 
dtire and methods of work varied greatly and even organisations differed 
in vital respects. These variations ana difference are so marked in 
their cofi.sequential effects on the availability of locomotives and theii* 
usage that the Government of India decided in 1047 to appoint an experi 
encM Mechanical Engineer, Mr. Ramachandran, with the following terms 
of reference: — 

“(i) Examination of existing repair schedules, facilities and equip- 
ment for maintaining engines in running 8hed.s on the B.N., 
G. I. P., E. I, and B. B. & C. I. Railways. 

(ii) To submit suggestions in respect of— 

(a) improvements and modifications with a view to incrcasins 
availability of engines in running sheds for trafilc use; and 
fh) standardisation of repair scheddes, facilities and equipment 
in running sheds on Indian Railways.’* 
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We have read Mr. Bamachandran’s report with great interest. We 
understand that the Beport has been referred to the railways concerned 
for their comments and observations and we hope that no undue delay 
will occur in implementing the final decisions of the Bailway Board on this 
report. We are in general agreement with the observations made in the 
fe^rt. We consi^r that the present position of unsatisfactoij mainte* 
nance on railways is chiefly due. to defective or inadequate supervision, lack 
of statistics and wrong procedure, faulty organisation, lack of proper 
training facilities and lack of suitable equipment in sheds, and we believe 
that if the organisation in the running sheds, is built on sound lines some- 
what similar to that which has been evolved on the B. N. Bailw'ay, 
maintenance in running sheds will improve with a consequential increase 
in the availability of power for traiTic use. The instructions for the repairs 
and maintenance of the locomotives are laid down so clearly and expli- 
citly in the circulars issued by the B. N. Bailway that it makes it very 
easy for the supervisors and their staff to understand and follow the 
instructions thus facilitating their work appreciably. We recommend the 
adoption bv the other railways of the procedure as followed on the B. N. 
Bailway. ’ 

Mr. Bamachandran has made valuable suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to rectify existing defects and even if some of his recommendations are 
not accepted, others if implemented are bound to improve the position 
considerably in respect of the maintenance in sheds. As already stated 
we were struck with the lack of facilities, equipment and adequate super- 
visory staff in the running sheds on the B. B. and C. I. Bailway, and in 
view of the unsatisfactory position regarding the maintenance of power on 
that railway, we recommend that priority should be given to the require- 
ments of this railway in implementing the recommendations of the special 
officer. 'Phis matter should not he left to be dealt with in a routine manner 
by the local administration but a special drive should be made by the Bail- 
way Board to equip running sheds on this railway with modern and 
adequate facilities. The number of locomotives that are overdue for heavy 
or intermediate repairs is already very large and unles^ specially energetic 
action is taken on this railway in the manner suggested, there is likelihood 
of a breakdown of the power arrangements on it. 

96. Investigation into Engine Failures . — The marked deterioration in 
the maintenance of locomotives in running sheds as reflected in the number 
of miles per engine failure has already been commented upon in a previous 
paragraph. It is vitally important that each engine failure should be 
thoroughly and critically investigated by a responsible officer assisted by 
supervisory staff and when failures are due to human factor, intensive 
instructions and propaganda amongst staff should be undertaken to secure 
improvement. Failures due to defective design or unsatisfactory mainte- 
nance would require alterations in design or possible change in- procedure. 

We do not think that searching investigation is being made into all 
engine failures on these lines on all railways at the present time and we 
consider that this matter should receive urgent attention of those concerned 
and particularly on railways with low mileages per engine failure. There 
should be no undue delay in holding investigation into a failure. 

We commend the “Casualty League” competition based on miles. per 
engine failure referred to by Mr. Bamachandran and introduced on the 
B. N. Bailway to stimulate interest .amongst staff to reduce failures. At 
the end of a year a Shield is awarded to sheds showing the best results. 
The seniority position of sheds and districts in regard to engine failui^s is^ 
publicised in the monthly domestic statistics. 

07. Training facilities in Running Sheds. — We axe impressed with the 
growing necessity of providing training facilities on each railway for the 
running shed apprentices both supervisors and artisans. These facilities 
do not exist at' the present time on the B. B. & C. I.. 0. T., S. I., and 
M. Ss S.M. Bailways. In view of the shorty of skilled staff in some 
of the running sheds, the matter assumes urgency and it is important that 
a snffioiently large number of apprentices should be recruited for training 
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to meet immediate and prospective requii'cments. A course of combined 
training in workshops, running sheds and technical schools similar to that 
obtaining on the G. 1. P. Railway is reconuuended. 

98. Organisation of Running Sheds. — Organisation and responsibilities 
«ary with different railways. The Chief Mechanical Engineer is responsi- 
ble for repair and maintenance in running sheds on the B. N., B. B. & I'. I. 
and 0. T. Railways. All the staff working in a shed and all the locomotive 
running staff are under the Chief Mechanica Engineer. On the S. 1. Rail 
way, the Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer ‘Power’ who is seconded 
to the operating department, is responsible to the Chief Operating 
Superintendent for the maintenance in J.x)comotive Sheds. On the G . I. P . 
Railway, the Chief Mechanical Engineer is responsible for repairs to 
locomotives in sheds, but the running staff, shed and sick line staff are 
under the control of the Chief Transportation Superintendent through 
the Deputy Power, an officer of the Mecmanical Department. On the E. I. 
Railway, the Chief Mechanical Engineer is responsible for the luaintenance 
of locomotives in rimning sheds and yards, but the staff in running sheds 
i.s under the control of the Chief Operating Superintendent for the running 
side and imder the Chief Mechanical Engineer for repair.!} and maintenance. 
On the M. & S. M. liailway, the Chief Mechanical Etrgineer is resprtnsible 
I’oi- the maintenance, of lotiomotives in the running sheds on the I’.ti. .s(*c(ions 
of the line. AjI works connected with the maintenance of tolling sttvk 
and staff including the maintenance of the M.G. locomotives, are under 
the Chief Operating Superintendent. 

It may be assumed that organisations have develo])ed to suit local 
conditions. The organisation suitable for a railway work'iig on a depart- 
mental system may not be suitable for a railv/ay working on a Divisional 
sy.stein. One essential feature to which we attach importance is that in 
the present circumstances the Chief Mechanical Enginoer should be res- 
))onpible for the rei)air and maintenance of locomotives in the running sheds. 
He may, or may not be loaded with other duties connected with Power. 
The oi'gani.saf.ion, on ^the M. & S. M. and S. 1. Railwa}'R does not 
conform lo this princi[)le and on the M. & 8. M. Railway co consistcnc 
principle has been followed, as the responsibility for locomotive mainte- 
nance tests with the (3hief Mechanical Engineer on the B-G. and with the 
t’hief Oper.ating Superintendent on the .M.G. This should be rectified in 
nance rests with the Chief Mechanical Engineer on the B. G. and with the 
of all work and personnel in a running shed should rest with one officer. 
This is not always the case, as we noticed at the Bhusaval Running Shed 
where there is a divided control between the Superintendent Power and 
the Divisional Mechanical Engineer; the former is responsible for every- 
thing e.xcept rcjiairs and maintenance. The functions of the Divisional 
Mechanical Engineer and the Superintendent, Power, require to be com- 
bined, as otherwise the present arrangement is liable to lead to friction and 
inefficiency. 

Sir (.Jeorge Cuffe, while agreeing that the Chief Mechanical Engineer 
must continue to be responsible for repairs to kx’omotives in the running 
.sheds in the present cireum-stances, is of the opinion that when conditions 
return to normal and the arrears of maintenance have been made good, the 
responsibility foi- repairs and maintenance in .sheds should rest with the 
Transportation Department, and the Chief Mechanical Engineer’s respon- 
sibility should Ik* confined only to the workshops. His object is to ensure 
a clear cut division of responsibility between the mechanical and transpor- 
tation departments and to avoid any divided responsibility in sheds. Tfie 
other memters of the Committee do not consider it necessary to enunciate a 
long term policy in this connection, ana content themselves with expressing 
their views as given above, to meet the present circumstances. 

09. Clxa* liaison between shops, sheds and Controller of Stores . — 
Another important factor which has emerged as a result of our observations 
is the necessity for increased liaison bctvveen the sheds and shops and the 
■^Controller of 'Stores. It is essential thkt both the Controller of Stores and 
the Shops should know what locomotives are likely to be held up and are 
up for want of spare parts or materials, so that prompt action can 
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be taken by the authorities concerned. One of the chief complaints for the 
deterioration of the maintenance in running sheds is the uncertain and 
unsatisfactojy supplies from the shops and stores and a closer liaison should 
help to ease and improve the position. We suggest that periodical meetings 
of the representatives of stores, shops and sheds should take place to review 
the position of the supply of material and spare part to the sheds. 

100 . (Jonclvding Remarks. — We have already stated that maintenance 
m sheds cannot be satisfactory unless the layout of the sheds and equip- 
ment is reasonably adequate. There is a large number of sheds on different 
railways with a defective layout and inadequate equipment. These defects 
should" be rectified and neces^ry facilities provided on a programme basis 
for each railway. This will take time. We are, however, convinced that 
in the meantime by initiative and vigorous action, a good deal can be done 
that will be conducive to efficiency. There is no reason why running shed 
buildings, floors and locomotive yards should continue to be badly main- 
tained and we recommend that the buildings should be satisfactorily main- 
cained and brightened up by paint and whitewash where necessary, floors 
should be repaired and kept clean and the locomotive yard should be main- 
tained in a tidy condition. This will have a healthy psychological effect 
on the staff working in the sheds. 

OHAFTEB V 
Operation, 

A. General Review' of Transport Situation 

tOl. The Committee on its tours have come across a good deal of 
evidence to show that the railway transport situation in the country has 
continued to decline, particularly from 1945. We have heard that a consi- 
derable volume of potential goods traffic is kept waiting long for wagon 
supply and that production is suffering owing to the failure of the Eailwav? 
to keep the mills and factories supplied with raw materials. Even the 
movement of finished products has not proceeded apace. The movement/ 
of coal, the very vital of industries, is considerably below the target. 

The extent of public discontent was clearly reflected in the debate that 
took place in Eobruary, 1948, on the Railway Budget in the Dominion 
i^arl lament. The Hon’ble Minister for Railways sought to explain the 
difficulty by emphasising that if railway transport w'as a ‘bottleneck’ 
militating against the increase of production, lack of adequate production 
itself hampered the provision of transport facilities on an expanding scale. 
In any case, we are convinced that the railway transport situation in the 
country is unsatisfactory and has become grave in recent times, which calls 
for an all round determined drive, to improve the position. The number of 
wagons in service on Indian Railways has steadily improved since 1941-42 
ana tlie number of locomotives has also risen. There has also been a consi- 
deralile increase in the number of staff. Still, we are forced to admit that 
instead of a corresponding increase in the tons of goods carried since 1944- 
4.5, there has been a serious falling off, which calls for urgent consideration. 
This is certainly not due to any diminution in the volume of traffic offering; 
it is c^ommon Icnowledgo that railways are at present failing to move all 
available goods traflic. There have been various estimates as to the volume 
of goods traffic that the railways arc unable to move; probably an increase 
to the 1944-45. level, representing an overall increase of about 11 per cent, 
on the tonnage lifted in 1946 47, would go a long way towards bridging 
this gap. 

102. Rerinr o/ finffic hnmUed and fransport sifmtfion . — We feel that 
the liest way to .show how the traffic handled on Indian Railways has varied 
m recent years is by means of graphs. We, therefore, reprint as Appendix 
XX'V some of the graphs included in the Railway Board’s Administration 
Report on Indian Railways for 1946-47, Volume I. These' graphs show 
variations from the year 1923-24 to 1946-47. The fourth and the third 
graphs show that the traffic carried and the net ton miles dropped during 
the first ten years to a minimum in the year 1932-33; then the traffic gradu-* 
ally recovers and increased during the war years to a peak in the years 
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1044-46 and 1945-46 and has since dropped. The fifth and seventh graphs, 
giving the goods stock and locomotives in service, show how the number of 
locomotives gradually declined reaching a minimum in the year 1941-42 
after a number of locomotives had been exported for use in the Middle East 
and Jiow it has since increased owing to the importation of new locomotives 
trom abroad. Similarly, the wagon stock, which had started to increase 
shortly before the war, aropped in the year 1941-42 owing to the exportation 
of wagons and has since increased rapidly owing to new construction and 
importation. The Indian Railways’ performance may be considered as 
having reached its peak in the yeai* 1941-42 when the total net ton mileage, 
not greatly inferior to the 194.5-46 ro.aximum, was moved with a minimum 
of wagons and locomotives. The tragic ])art of the picture is what happen- 
ed in the year 1946-47 when, in spite of increasing locomotives and 
increasing wagons, the tonnage handled has seriously fallen off. 

On the passenger side the story is somewhat different. The graphs A 
and B show that in the year 1941-42 war had only caused a modest increase 
m passenger traffic. In the year 1946-47, however, passenger miles showi'd 
an increase of 91 per cent, on the figure for 1941-42. At the same time, the 
available number of cari’iages has .steadilv decreased from the year 19,Sl-32 
ouward.s; the .stock at the end of March 1947 was only 86 per cent, of what 
it was in 1932. Judged by these figures, passenger traffic has been main- 
tained at a satisfactory level, hut we must admit that the standard of 
service has greatly deteriorated. Overcrowding and lack of .amenities, 
both in carriages and at stations, have rr.used country -wide discontent : 
punctuality of trains has saffered greatly and all these factors have consi- 
derably lowered the prestige of railwsiys in the eyes of the travelling public. 

The twelfth graph shows the total number and cost of staff on Railways. 
It will be seen from the graph that there has been a sharp increase from 
l94r-42 onwnidv in the number and cost of staff and during the 5 years from 
1941-42 to 194.6-47, the number of staff has increased by 40 per cent, and 
the cost by ^5 per cent. Tn 1948-49, the cost is likely to adv.ance fni'tbor 
owing mainly to the revision of scales of pay on Central Pay Commission’s 
I’ccommendations. 

'I’lie graph.s are impressive biit do not tell the whole story. In spite of 
important additions to the number of bx'omotives and wagons on railw.ays 
during the last five years, there have been other large works winded out to 
facilitate the increase in the movement of goods traffic; as, for example, 
the quadrupling of the E. 1. Railway main line between Ondal and Kharia 
Junction, the doubling on the B. N. Railway between Banknra and Midna- 
pur. the remodelling and extension of Dhond .and Itarsi yards on the 
G. I. P. Railway, and the construction of the Khargpur avoiding line on 
the B. N. Railway. 

The main problem to consider, therefore, is why are Indian Railw.ays 
handling less goods traffic now than they did in the war years, in S|>ite of 
increasea staff, inci'case in the number of locomotives and wagons and some 
improvement of other facilities? It should, however, be noted in extenuation, 
that, as shown in the second graph, the average lead of goods traffic has 
risen .sharply in the last two years. We are informed by those best qualified 
to judge that a further iniirease in average lead is unlikelv. As we sec it 
this falling off in the ability to continne to move sroods traffic at the war time 
level is, to a large extent, due to the reduced efficiency and reduced output 
of work by the steff and to a degi'eo to the lack of proper initiative, direc 
lion and ^lidance from the top. We are considering the position as it wai 
at the end of March 1947. .and are. therefore, now disregarding the effect# 
of Partition and the. transfers of staff to and from PaKistan, which bav*. 
caused fresh difficulties. 

This reduction in efficiency of the staff would seem to be due to the 
following causes'. — 

(i) dissatisfaction caused bv continued inflation : worsening of the 
cloth and food situation causing a reduction in the standard 
of living in spite of increasea in* earnings; 
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(ii) ‘go slow* attitude caused by fear of retrenchment, if it can be 
shown that present work can be done by fewer men; this has 
been accentuated by delay in making permanent any large 
percentage of those who have been temporarily employed for 
some years; 

^ni) growth of subversive influences: a “whispering campaign” 
against present authorities; 

(iv) ’’^creased consciousness of the power of organised labour, com 

bined with a failure to appreciate that increased production 
is a national necessity; 

(v) reduction in the general quality of skilled workmen and of sub- 

ordinate “upervisors, largely owing to increases in number ot 
Staff, leading to dilution. 

Many of these factors are affecting other industries as well as the Rail- 
ways : we deal wi<h them in detail in Chapter X of this Report. But until 
file stniulnrd of clFioiencv, keenness and esprit de corps can lie raised to the 
level of ten, or even six; years ago, we see little hope of the RaiKvavs giving 
tlie country the transport service that is so urgently required. We deal in 
this (/hapter with certain aspects of railway operation and in some cases 
make suggestions for improvement; but we would stress that none of out 
recommendations can be effective unless the general standard of work is 
improved 


3. Organisation 

103. Scope of Opiating Department . is necessary here to consider 
what the responsibilities of the Operating Department or Branch should 
be. Tn early days aU Railways were organise'^ on what inav be flescribed 
as the ‘Three Department’ system. ( 1 ) The Engineering ' Department, 
w^ich was responsible for the provision and maintenance of the line, track, 
buildings and all immovable property : (21 The Locomotive and Carriage 
Department, whict' was responsible for the provisiwi, maintenance and 
operation of all rolling stock and mobile equipment : (3) The Traffic 
Department, which was responsible generally for train running, time 
tabling, wagon supply, rates and fares, booking, etc. This system provideo 
clear and fairly easily defined responsibilities for the two technical and 
one non-tcchnical departments. But. in the last twenty-five years, chang- 
ing circumstanoM have led to a radical alteration in the organisation of 
most Indian Railways. The reasons are briefly as follows. The older 
Tfiree-department system developed two main defects: insufficient atten- 
tion to or imderB^anding of commercial problems by pffi'e~ also Wdened 
with ‘movement* duties : and impairment of operating efficiency owing U 
the locomotive running staff and traffic running staff belonging to dif ‘r?:^t 
departments aBJiongh their duties are entirely inter-dependent. 

This has led to the adoption of what may be described as a ‘Four 
Department’ system in which the responsibilities of ^he Departmerits may 
he roughly defined as follows: (1) The Engineering Department remains 
nnchanged as ir the ‘Three Department’ system, (2) the Mechanical 
Deimrtment IS responsible for the supply and maintenance of rolling stock, 
out not for its operation, (3) the Operating Department is responsible for 
utilizing and operating the resources provided by the Engineering and 
Mechanical departments so as to provide the saleable commodity— Trans 
oortatiqn -and (4) the Commercial Department is the sales Department, 
responsible for selling to the best advantage the Transportation produced 
by <he Operating Department. • 


This may be taker as a rough description of the responsibilities of the 
main departments or branches as thev exist today on the malin Governmen* 
TJailwim other than B B. ^ C. f.. 0. T. and Assam Railways, which 
still ad&ering to the old ‘Three Department* system. Further, there is 
considerable divergence as to where the actual lines should be drawn defin- 
ing the oxai^t responsibilities of the Mechanical. Operating and Commercial 
Tl{*partmcntf We discuss the problem of the Commercial Department and 
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its responsibilities in paragraph lyi, Chapter VI, sc we confine ourselves 
here to considering the line of demarcation between the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Operating and Meciianical Departments or Branches. 

'1 he general object, as we have seen, is that all officers and staff dealing 
with the actual inoveinent of traffic both technical and non-tcchuical should 
behnig to one department or branch so that the>; ai'e responsible to one Head 
of Department, in a departmental organisation or, on a divisional system, 
ai'e res[)onsible through the Divisional Supei'intendent to one Principal 
Officer. This is required to avoid friction and ensure co-operation, through 
all such officers and staff carrying out orders emanating from one authority 
and .so working to one amimon policy. 'I'he jiresent organisations of the 
K. 1., 0. I. P., E. P.. M. S. M., and S. 1. llailways. though they differ 
in important respects, conform generally to this j»attern. 'I'lic B.M. 
Railway Organisation does not; on the B. N. Railway all locomotive run 
ning sialf belong to the Mechanical Department, but come under the orders 
of the fransportation Department as soon as they and their engines leave 
shed. 

We would suggest the following as an inclusive, but not ncce.ssarily 
exclusive, list of tlie duties and responsibilities of an Oper.ating 
Departiiient: — 

(;) Distribution of locomotives, 

(ii) Operation of locomotives, 

(iii) Preparation of link diagrams, 

(iv) Coal distribution. 

(V) Coal economy, 

(vi) (Carriage and Wagon inspection and maintenance in sick linesy 

(vii) Carriage cleaning, 

(xiii) Traill rnniiing, 

(!\) Preparation of time table.* 

(x) Operation of yards. 

(xi) Di.stribution of rolling st(M!k, 

(vii) Prejiaration of rake charts. 

\\iii) Wagon allolnieut,* 

(xiv) Station working generally, 

(xv) I’reparation and issue of liule Books amt stating working rules 
(\vi) Ordering of goods trains, 

(xvii) f)rdcriug of special train.s, 

. (xviii) Working of control offices, 
f'.ix) Preparation of proposals for additional yard facilities, 

<\x) Arovement of iiarcels and goods traffic, oilier than booking ar.d 
delivery 

'I'lic asterisk against items (ix) and (xiii) indicates that these responsi- 
bilities .should be di.scharged in eonsultotion with the Commercial Depart- 
ment. 

We have hot inHinled locomotive maintenance in sheds as, oide para- 
grai»li 98 of Chaptor IV, our views on this subject are divided. 

It will be seen that the discharge of these responsibilities must involve 
the inciusiou in the Operating Department of a large iiumlier of the officers 
in the 'Praiisportation (Power) and Mechanical cadre. We do not, how 
ever recommend a division of this cadre as we do, Me Chajiter VI. in the 
ease’ of the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial cadre. In the first 
fdace it is very im])ot tant that power officers in the Operating Department 
'arid Workshops Officers in the Mechanical Department shouhl fiave a very 
clear idea of each others difficulties. This can adeipiately be served by 
maintaining a joint cadre and seeing that each Officer:s years of service are 
suitablv divided between the two Departments. Secondly, if the cadre were 
tr be divided it would be very difficult to secure even approximately equal 
prospects C'f advanppment fof the officers in the two separato sections. 
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0. Opffatiou of Goods Traffic 

104. Trend of goods traffic . — The jnoveinent of goods traffic durii^ the 
lu.sL twciity-tivo years is shown graphically in Appendix XXV. The tons 
of goods carried have tended to increase steadily from 1032-33 and reached 
a peak in 1944-45 since when there has been a considerable falling off; 
iliough Ibis falling off appears now to have been arrested, there are no 
signs yet of any real improveiucut. 'I'he number of wagons in service, on 
I he otin-r hand, has progressively increased since 1941-42, as also t he 
number of loiioniotives on railways. The inevitable conclusion is that the 
nfili/.auon of wagons on railways must have been poor during the last few 
years. 


105. ]\ (Kjon stock and wagon user.—h'h'st of all we would desire to 
dispel (he view still prevalent in many informed circles that ‘wagons 
short age’ is solely due to (he number of wagons on Indian Railways being 
insufiicicnl and that the immediate addition of several thousand more 
wagons would set matters right and straightaway enables railways to movt 
inoro (I'iiHic. It must be admitted tliat at the commencement of the wai, 

I ho goods stock on Indian Railways (B.G.) was not excessive, amounting to 
l‘17.947 freight earning wagons in March 1942; by March 1947 this figure 
had risen to 170,694, an iiu reasc of 13 per cent. During and since the war 
thcrcfo'c. total goods stock has increased subslaiitially. Yet this has not 
holiied (he railways to move any appreciable additional traffic, and the 
volume )f goods traffic handled in ton miles remained roughly eomstant from 
I ’.142 (ti 1946, and has since fallen. 

‘Wagon siiortage’ is a symptom of disease ; it i.s not a disease in itself. 
When a trader asks for five wagons to load liis traffic and the Railway only 
orovidcs one, it does not mean that the other four wagons are physicallv 
non-o.\istent ; it indicates tliat there is a hold-up somewhere or that wagons 
arc not inoviug smoothly and swiftly to their loading points 
• * 

In the I’ollowing table we give the average turn-round of wagons in days 
.m (he various broad gauge railways for three years 1040-41, 1946-47 and 
(947-48. 


Tabi.k 1 . — Turn-round of lowjumi {dayu) 


Rswlwikys Yew April Mtt.y Jiiiiu July Aiig. Sapt. 


It. . 

. (040-41 

6-8 


1040-47 

6-8 


1047.4S 

7-8 

• 9. B. &(!.!. 

. 10-40.4I 

6 ;{ 


11(40-47 

4-2 


10474S 

6-8 

K . 1 . 

. '104041 

8.- 6 


1046.47 

11-2 


1047-4S 

la 6 


. 104041 • 

6 2 


104647 

7-7 


1947-48 

8-3 

: m . & s . jr . 

. 104041 

4-2 


1046-47 

6-2 


1047-48 

6 4 

B. 1. . 

. 1040-41 

40 


1946-47 

4-2 


1947-48 

4-4 


as 

7-2 

7-7 

7-6 

0-7 

0-7 

7-2 

8 0 

8-8 

8’4 

7-6 

7 6 

7-7 

8-6 

8-1 

5'8 

6-6 

0-2 

9-6 

8-4 

4-8 

6 3 

6-8 

6-8 

6-4 

6-9 

70 

7-6 . 

80 

80 

o;i 

10-6 

10-8 

11-2 

9*8 

12 0 

12-4 

12-4 

13-6 

12-9 

14 3 

13-7 

13-6 

14-2 

14-6 

6-5 

6-1 

6.8 

6-7 

6-9 

80 

8-6 

• 8-4 

8-7 

8’8 

8-6 

9-2 

9-6 

9-7 

10-6 

4-6 

4 - 7 ' 

6-2 

61 

4-9 

6 1 

6-4 

61 

6-6 

6-4 

6-3 . 

6-9 

6-3 

6 6 

6-4 

•* 

4-3 

4-7 

4.7 

4-3 

40 

4-4 

61 

4-7 

6.-2 

7*6 

4-4 

4’4 

4-2 

4-8 

4*7 
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Railways 

Year 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dc>c. 

Jan. 

M). 

Man<h. | 

3.N. 

. 1940.41 

6-6 

6*9 

r)-4 

6-6 

(3 3 

9-4 


1946.47 

8-1 

8-0 

7-7 

7-1 

7-0 

7-S 


1947.48 

8-6 

8*4. 

R-3 

7-9 

7-4 

S*1 

B. B. & C. I. . 

. 1940.41 

6-3 

5-5 

5-5 

5-0 

4!) 

.71 


1046.47 

7-2 

7-0 

(5-6 

6-8 

(5-5 

9-2 


1947.48 

7-6 


7-9 

7-6 

(31 

7*3 

E. I. . 

. 1940-41 

9-7 

•lO-l 

9-6 

9-0 

S * 5 

s-s 


1946-47 

12-8 

1.1-4 

13-1 

12-0 

12-2 

12*3 


1947.48 

17*4 

I4-9 

I4-1 

12-4 

12-S 

12-9 

G. I. P. . 

. 1940-41 

r>-9 

r>*6 

5*5 

6 '4 

5*7 

9*1 


1946-47 

7-8 

7*9 

75 

7-2 

7(J 

S*3 


l'H7-48 

10-3 

9-5 

9 5 

10-0 

10- 1 

|(»-3 

M. & S. M. 

. 1940-41 

4-7 

4-8 

4*4 

4-2 

4 1 

4-3 


1946-47 

61 

6-3 

7*7 

6-9 

5*7 

9*2 


1947-48 

5‘8 

5’8 

5*4 

5-6 

9 1 

;■)■<) 

S. I 

, 1940-41 

4-4 

4 3 

4*4 

4 0 

3 9 

41 


1946-47 

6 2 

5*4 

4-9 

4-9 

4 9 

4*2 


1947 48 

4-7 

4*4 

4-3 

4 2 

4 4 

4 9 


On all railways, except tlie M. & S. M. and S I., there, has been a verv 
appreciable increase in the turn-round figures which cannot 1)(^ explained 
away by a comparatively slight increase in the lead of goods Irallic. • For 
example, on the E. 1. Railway in April 1940, the tnrn-ronnd Avas H-fi days 
which increased to 13-0 days just before the I’artition. and in Afarcdi !94S 
figure is 12 (1 days. On the (.J. I. P. Railway also the turn round 'ms 
increased from r)'2 days in April 1940 to 10-3 days in March 19IS. All 
these figures reflect unsatisfactory Avagon user. 'J’lic Avagon niilcs pet 
wagon day — in terms of four-wheelers — as Avill be seen from the tcnlh 
graph Aj)pendix XXY. Iiua'c tended to deidine since 1941-42 on llic B.fj. 
and since 1944-45 on (lie M.U. .SimiLarly, the net ton miles pei- wagon 
day have also i*egistered a fall sinc,e 1944-45 excetit on the B. N. RailAvay 
as the following figures Avill indicate: — 

TABiiK 2. — N<’i Ion milfn ]vr dragon day {in Irrmx of four irhrplrrn) 


RaUwayfl lOSS-Sfl 194t-4r> lft4.').4« 


B.a. 


B. A. 

. 


166 

186 

238 

146 

B. N. 



391 

446 

449 

628 

B. B. &C.I. . 



337 

809 

722 

463 

E. I. 



369 

403 

.388 

:147 

G.I.P. 



468 

630 

678 

461 

M.AS.M. . 



401 

666 

( . 493 

428 

N. W. 



279 

362 

371 

;U6 

S. I. 



302 

466 

418 

;148 


VLG. 


B. A. 




123 

123 

99 

77 

B.B.&C.I. . 




J91 

604 

372 

238 

M. AS. M. 




173 

277 

249 

207 

O.T. 




123 

196 

127 

92 

8.1. 




120 

226 

229 

194 
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We do not propose to iise these figures to judge the relative fall iii 
the wagon u^r on railways but they do indicate clearly that for what- 
ever reasons it may be, the loss in transportation ability on tlie railways 
has been great. We have commented later in this rliilj)ter that the so- 
called dearth of locomotives on railways cannot e.vpiain the very largf 
deterioration in the'' iiioveiiient of goods traffic and iJie utilisation •. f 
wagons on most of the railways. If only the standard of wagon user 
that was achieved during 1944-45 could have been maintained during 
the succeeding years, the E. I. Railway would have moved 15 per 
cent extra trallic in 194« 47, G. 1. I*, ahont 115 per cent. M. S. M. :h> per 
cent, S. I. 2d pei’ cent and O. T. i-ent per rent. It is regrettable I bat the 
comparatively high standard .set on mo.st railways during tlu* wa.»‘ and 
in the iiuniediale nostwar year has registered a sharp decline. 

106. Frincival hold-upt of goods traffu-. — We propasc to discuss now 
» what ajipears to us to be the principal “Hold-ups' or “bottlenecks" 
ubii;li jire limiting the movement of traffic on railways at present ;ind 
suggest means of improvement. This forms perhaps one of the most 
imoortant problems facing its; if our railways could move freely all goods 
traffic offering, they would be at least a lorig way towards .«eciiiring then 
future financial prosperity. From our evidence, \vc are led to assume that 
the principal restrictive factors are the imidcrpiacy of terminals. sucIi as 
in the Calcutta area or in the Delhi area; inordinate delays in marshalling 
yards; sectional delays; and delays at break-of-gaiige junctions, jiarticu- 
larly at interchange points. In addition, there are certain .sections of lint- 
whei’e the capacity is limited and we would (jnote as an inslaiuc. the .\orth 
East line from jViadras to (’alciitta ami the (Iraml Chord line of the Hast 
Indian Railway. We eonsidei the.se factors before* d(*aling with the othei 
equally important questions which might improve operation but caimot 
DC taken a.s directly affecting the movement of trallic 


107. Tiumindl dclni/s. — A common feature during and sime the war 
years has been the serious congestion at the larger teriiiinal points, 
hsually the goods stations in the major cities, involving di'l.’vs to large 
luiinbers of wagons and eiirtailinent or stoppage of iHioking to that termi 
nal. Jt must bo admitted that in some ca.ses terminal capacity was 
hardly sulficient even Indore the war; we would inslanee the ('•ilciitta area 
where there lia.s, at times, hec’n serious congestion for many years past at 
Uowrah, Sealdali and ('liit-pore-('ossi|K)re We need not dilate* on this, 
as another (Committee has already made recommendations for I'n* improve 
ment of Calcutta's terminals. Delhi is another city w'liere shortage of 
terminal capacity has been a serious problem for some years, and has now 
become acute. Some aition is already under way. lint at Delhi aiiotlic)’ 
difficulty presents itself, the narrowne.ss of certain streets limiting the 
volume of goods that can Ik? carted or taken in l()i;i(*s from the* railway 
terminals to destination. This raises the point that Kailways, in planning 
alterations to goods terminals, must w’ork in close touch with Tinprovc- 
ment Trusts or similar bodies : otherwist* there is .i ri.sk that capital 
expenditure on railways may be wasted owing to road limitations prevent- 
ing full advantage being taken of additional terminal facilities ])rovided 
by the Railway. We can only roeomnieiid Ihaf in tin* ease of major cities 
where shortage of terniinal cajiaeitv is manifest, early action should be 
taken to review present and future requirements and to formnlate plans 
for increasing ami improving terminal facilities to the required exlent. 
In some cases, this may lie ^ery expensive hut it must he faecil. It is 
useless to spend laiige sums on increasing the ia|)acitv of a railway to move 
traffic if the terminals cannot receive and deal with the extra traffic. 


Another factor which has led to terminal eongesition at times has 
been the unfortunate distnrhed conditions in various nluees. leading to 
the disappearance of loading and unloading labour, find other diffienltics. 
We can only hope that such cireum.stanees will not recur, hut at times 
movement oii the. railways has been very seriously hindered hv enrfew 
orders preventing staff from reaching their work. 

108. Marshalling yard delays.— "Next we turn to marshallihg yard 
delays The general symptom of trouble at a marshalling yard is conges- 
tion, leading to inability tp accept incoming trains freely. The primarj 
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duty of marshalling yard staff should be to accept trains freely ; otherwise 
it becomes impossible to work the main line eificiently or economically. 
In order to ensure room for the prompt receipt of incoming trains, all 
traffic must be dealt with expeditiously, that is, trains must be re- 
marshailed and worked away sufficiently promptly to avoid danger ol 
congestion. Certain points nave come to our notice as militating against 
effective work in yards, shortage of power availability, poor liaison 
between yard and shed staff, over-insistence oh full train loads, inefficieni 
supervision and general slack working on the part of the yard staff. We 
omit to include unsatisfactory layouts of yards; occasionally wo have found 
the yard layout blamed when really the system of working was at fault ; 
we feel that caution is desirable here and that no scheme for yard remo- 
delliug should be undertaken until it has been demonstrated that the avail- 
able facilities are being efficiently used to capacity and that the provision 
of additional facilities will with certainty enable more traffic to be handlfttf 
with greater expedition 

109. Yard, swpervisUin . — ^We feel that the main trouble is that, only 
too frequently, yard supervisory stalf are poorly selected and inefficiently 
trained. Yard Supervisors’ jobs are not very popi\lar; they involve hard 
open air work in all seasons, hot, cold or wet, by day and by night : men 
also feel that they are less ‘in the lime-light’ iii such posts than in a 
control office or at a larger station, and, therefore, may stand less chance 
of selection for further advancement. We have examined the promotions 
actually made on two large systems, of subordinates in tlic irairic depart- 
ment, to posts of Officers, and find that except in a very few eases, the 
yard staff' have little chance of such advancement. 

While we have come across a number of energetic and capable Move 
ment Officers, we arc not satisfied that all such Officers give sullicient 
time to a close study of the working of the yards for which they are res- 
ponsible. It IS only the Officers Avho have the time to ‘sit back and think’ 
and who can study the work — routine in a yard ami make suggestions, 
which might improve and expeilite work. This defect mu.^t be put right. 
It must further be impressed on the yard supervisory staff that they are, 
perhaps more than any others, the ‘keymeti’ of the railway, and on them 
very largely depends whether traffic on the railway keeps ‘fluid’ or 
‘congeals’. They must be suitably remunerated and have such an avenue 
for further promotion as to ensure that the best and keenest men compete 
for these posts. They must be frequently visited, advised and encouvagwl 
by their superior officers; as a corollary, the superior officer must liimrelf 
spend so much time in the yard that the subordinate supervisor knows that 
his officer understands the job better than he himself docs. We have 
seen that on some of the railways the pay of the Yard Masters and Asstt. 
Yard Masters are lower than that of the Station Superintendents and 
Station Masters and assistants of corresponding rank and rosjionsibility. 
While w’e do not wish to make any specific recommendation rcgarrling any 
parliciiiar station, we feel that the pay of the two categories of staff should 
be more or less equalised. We are glad to note that this has been allowed 

for in the Pay Commission’s scales cf pay. 

# 

Lastly, a word about yard Number Takers. The work these men do, 
tliough of a soul destroying routine nature, is essentiat and has to be 
carried out, out or doors, in all conditions of weather, ' The work must 
also be done accurately: at least one serious accident in recent years was 
caused by a yard Number Taker incorrectly copying down the weights on 
wagon labels. Yet, owing to the conditions of the work. Number Takers 
are apt to be considered as the ‘lowest form of life’ in the class III (sub- 
ordinate) grades an4- vacancies are generally filled by the appointment of 
the least bright of a batch of class III probationers.' In this connection, 
reference is invited to Chapter X. Wc have one suggestion to make in 
this connection. We believe that in many cases there . are men in the 
various class IV positions in yards who are sufficiently literate to read and 
copy correctly a wagon label. To them, promotion to Number Taker, in 
the class III’ service, would be a real promotion and it would be suitably 
tallied. We realiaa that in the past Ibetwpen the so-called 'inferior*' anc^ 
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'subordinate* service there has been a great gulf fixed. We Siugest th^ 
in this case an exception should be made and that class IV traffic steff in 
the yard should be eligible for promotion to fill a certain proportion of 
, vacancies as Number Takers, Mrnich should be kept reserved for them. It 
should neither be necessary for them to possess the minimum educational 
(Qualifications nor the maximum age restrictions prescribed for class III 
candidates. There would be no question of their eligibility for further 
promotion, at any rate beyond Head Number Taker. 

lit). Yard communication . — It has been suggested at some yards that 
the communication system provided is insufficient to make proper control 

E ossiblc, and we believe that at Moghalsarai the East Indian Railway 
ave in hand the installation of a new and improved telephone control 
system. The use of short distance wireless telephony for this purpose has 
also been suggested. We would not make any very definite recommenda- 
tions on this point. In suitable cases, improving and modernising yard 
communications may increase the speed and efficiency of working, and 
accordingly be justified. But such improvements will not, in themselves, 
create efficiency where it does not at present exist. 

111. Sectional delays.— Next, we turn to the reasons for delays to 
trains ‘on the run’. As we have observed, lack of capacity in termi- 
nals or congestion in marshalling yards at once reacts on running trains, 
causing delay and, not infrequently, the stabling of loads at wayside 
stations. But there are many other factors which may lead to detention 
to trains, and to reduction in the capacity of the railway concerned to 
move traffic. Among the causes are bad controlling, poor maintenance of 
locomotives, inefficient management of locomotives, tod coal, lack of energy 
dJid attention on the part of the running staff and, last but not least, lack 
of effective supervision and control by superior officers. This can only be 
exerci.sed satisfactorily through some organisation under which the pro- 
gress of a train from the time it is formed in a yard to the time it reaches 
Its destination is continually traced in a Central Office. This is sought 
to be done through the Control organisation, to which we revert later. 
What we would like to stress here is the need for a co-ordinated control 
chart showing movement particulars of trains prepared by a responsible- 
official who should make periodical comparison of these charts over a 
long period so as to determine the chronic causes of delay. Similar 
reviews should be made from time to time by the appropriate superior 
officers, particularly to find out long standing causes of delays. Where 
control is not in operation, a somewhat similar analysis should be made 
regularly on the basis of the guards’ journals. We appreciate the fact 
that on some divisions or districts, an analysis of this kind is r^larlv 
carried out and action taken on the results of the analysis, but the practice 
is not as universal as wo should like to see. 


Such analysis should be confined not only to the limits of a district 
or a division but for important goods trains for the railway as A whole. 

112. 'Break-of-gauge frajwAtpmeaf.— Another factor that is causing 
delay and curtailing the volume of goods traffic moving is that as India i“ 
essentially a two-gauge country naturally therefore a large amount of 
traffic has to pass through one or more break-of-gauge transhipment 
points. The approximate route mileage of railways in India now is a.' 
follows:— 


Broad gauge 
Metre gauge 
Narrow gauge 
Total 


14,931 miles. 
9,788 miles. 
1.423 miles. 


26,142 miles. 


The broad and metre gauge systems are connected by 63 tran8hiDmlln^ 
points, 31 in North India. 22 in South India. Many^ of these points 
handle little traffic and are not, therefore, of any importance but soiUe 
handle large volume of traffic and any delay or hold up there may have far 
mching e^ct. Among the larger tr^^ipment points we woSd include 
Mbkaraeh Qhat, Braares, Agra East Satopati (Ahmeflabad). 

IBhorpun fPoona), Bangalore City and Ghintalml 
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tours, heard serious (xnnplaints about the restrictions on xnovem«it of 
ooal and other traffic caused by the limitations at Mokameh Ghat and 
Agra East Bank transhipment points. The reasons why these and other 
transhipment points are unable to handle all the required traffic are usually 
latwur difficulties, shortage of accommodation and difficulties over ensur- 
ing adequate wa^ns of one gauge to carry the traffic bought in by the 
other gauge — at Mokameh Ghat these difficulties are aggravated by there 
being a wagon ferry on the metre gauge side. 

Further, in addition to delay, transhipment points are a potential 
source of loss, damage and misdirection. We need not now go into the 
reasons that have, unfortunately, resulted in India being a two-gauge 
country. But the fact that large volumes of traffic have to pass through 
break of gauge tuinsliipuicnt points is already having a seriously restric- 
tive effect on the traffic of the country and we feel that this effect will 
increase as the country develops unless* steps are taken to ‘rationalise’ the 
gauge position. It -seems possible that the development of the port of 
Kandla may accentuate rather than ease the gauge question unless the 
whole problem is very seriously considered. Wo do not suggest that the 
whole of Indian Railways are ever likely to be converted to the same gauge 
— the expense would be prohibitive. Nor do wo feel that any decisions 
can be taken now when the trends of traffic are to some extent abnormal 
and when the permanent effects of Partition on traffic trends cannot be 
altogether foreseen. We suggest that in about three years time a small 
technical committee of senior officers, of the Transportation (Traffic), 
Civil Engineering and Accounts pepartnients, should bo set up to examine 
the gauge Question generally and to make recommendations for gauge con- 
version with the object of reducing the number of transhipment points, 
■juid the volume of transhipment traffic, and also as far as possible con- 
centrating transhipment traffic at a few sta.tious where suitable mechani- 
cal appliances to aid transhipment can bo providetl. This (tormnittee will 
naturally take into account the volume of potential traffic passing through 
each such transhipment point. 

At the same time we feel that there is room for improving the per- 
formance at the present transhipment points, especially at those involving 
more than one administration. Successful operation dejiends on clo.se co- 
operation and understanding lietwcen the authorities controlling movement 
on each gauge. We liave seen casc.s where such understanding is sadly 
lacking. 'Pho recent experiment at Mokameh involving the appointment 
of a Liaison Officer there, with power to issue orders concerning the move- 
ment of loads and empties to Mokameh. both on the E. I. Railway and 
the 0. T. Railway, is intcrc'sting jukI if found successful might be copied at 
other suitable places. 

113. Stock Reporlu . — In the previous naragrajili.s we have dealt with 
some of the reasons for the deterioration in the utilisation of wagons. 
Wc ha,ve explained the principal hold-ups of j^xids traffic, delays at termi- 
nals and marshalling yards and sectional delays. We consider that good 
results can be achieved only if a careful watch is maintained on the move- 
ment of wagons generally, from the loading jioiut to tlio point of release 
and then again to the fresh loading point. We know that a good deal of 
check is exercised on railways on these movements, and also through the 
examination of detailed stock reports received by Ihc control headquarters 
once every 24 hours, which give particulars of goods on ground for book- 
ing, actual loading and receipt of traffic by priority classes, unloading work 
performed during the day, details of type of stoclc available at stations 
and also other information of local interest. So far as the Stock Reports 
go, the information is fairly comprehensive. What is lacking, is the nse 
made of these detailed figures. Perhaps these figures are summarised and 
scrutinised by Officers every day but until they are compared over a number 
of days, we do not think that much useful results can be achieved. It 
«s only by a correlation o ffigures of the different days that one is able to 
ensure that the stock reports are correct, the orders given to the junctions 
for supply of stock are carried out correctly, loading and unloading: are 
done propiptly by stations, unnecessary delays are not ocrurring in large 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office. • It, is difficult to understand 
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yards, room on trains for the nlearance of traffic is correctly arranj^, 
and so on. We consider that improvement in the control and distribution 
of stock can be effected only if a careful analysis is made daily and perio- 
dically of the actual manner in which the wa^ns are beinsr employed in 
each area. It is interesting to note that for approximately 4 hours ih 
the day only, a wagon is on the move. This is a very low wagon user. 
Improvement in these figures can be achieved by continued statistical 
analysis which would give the operating officers at a glance the actual 
utilisation of woj?ons in any area. How exactly this analvsis is to be made 
is a matter which we would leave to the individual administrations , to 
devised.*" All railwavs, we beMeve. record all the data necessary for such 
an analysis, hnt the forms used and the methods of compilation vary fro^ 
railway to railway. Any attempt, therefore, at standardisation in this 
respect would seen unnecessary and undesirable. 

We would like to stress in this connection the fact that the operating 
officer must endeavour to ascertain ouantitativclv how the time of the 
wagon is spent: when this is done, he will find little difficulty in spotting 
the weak points and roctifvinfr them. The means for obtaining the in- 
formation would naturally be tWugh traffic control and an efficient traffic 
control organisation is, therefore, of great importance. 

114. Standnr/Jifiafinn of load of goods trains. In 1947, the T^ailway 

Board advocated the reduction and standardisation of the load of goods 
trains with the following objects : — 

(ii) increase of speed of goods trains, resulting in re<luction of delays 
to give precedence to passenger carrying trains. 

(ii) increased possibility of long distance marshalling; 


(iii) improvement of locomotive utilisation and wagon turnronnd. 
A uniform load of 50 wagons or 1,500 tons was recommended. 


Though some expei'imcnts have been made on these lines, it cannot be 
said that they have been ertirelv successful. Fop one thing, standardisa- 
tion of loads can onlv be of limited application. On many sections of 
line in India, for instance. 1.500 tons is beyond the capacity of the loco- 
motives in use and any large inerease in hanking or double-beading might 
be expected to result in worsening of locomotive utilisation. .\lso, a 
reduction in load necessitates an increase in the number of trains run to 
handle a given volume of traffic and will involve the use of more locomo- 
tives unless the resnlting increase in speed so reduces engine turnronnd 
titne as to enable the increased number of trains to be worked by the 
original allotment of locomotives. This may be difficult of achievement. 
In this cimnection. wc would state that the F. I. Kailwav made an experi- 
ment on the Grand Chord Section (a graded section) and came to* the 
ennolnsion that the saving in time hv reducing the load of trains from 65 to 
50 was negligible, and elsowbere also the saving of time was unimportant. 
On the other hand with an increase in the number of trains, facilities for 
reception at and departure from stations and yards would Ipave to be 
increased. We are inclined to agree with the views expressed by tho .E. I. 
Itailway and consider that on sections where ea.pacitv i‘? alreadv strained, a 
reduction in load would only increase the railways’ difficulties even if* it 
resulted in a small increase in average speed. In any case, Bailw.ayp should 
not attempt to stand-ardise loads or speeds of goods traffic on their line but 
there should be flexibility. Quicker movement can best be achieved by 
better supervision and analysis and not by an increase in speed or by a 
reduction in loads. 


We do not, however, in any way wish to discount the value of im- 
proving goods train speeds: we have in mind what was done on the 
Railway main line between Calcutta and .Parbatipnr in 
1944-45 where line capacity was increased and engine turn-round tiiiie 
greatly reduced by improving the speed of poods tr.oins. The section i^ 
approximately level, and, therefore, very suitable for the purpose : bht 


♦N.B, Se . Knilway Board’s Quartorly Techmoal Bulletms Vol. VT— 69; Vol, VIC^80,89 . 
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tKe main factors were the continual watch kept by the Movement and Po^er 
Officers and their continued pressure on all staff to move and keep moving. 
The Officers concerned are still in service on Indian Railways and what 
they did on one Railway can, we believe, be done also, to a greater or 
lesser extent, elsewhere on Indian Railways. But reduction of loads 
formed no part of this drive for higher speeds. Wc are. therefore, ^me- 
what dubious of the wisdom of recommending any reduction of maximum 
loads at present. 

There are also limits to the value of long distance marshalling. 
Operating Officers have for many years realised the advantages of mar- 
shalling through block lods to distant points, avoiding delay's for re- 
marshalmg at intermediate points, but this practice is only of real value 
when the volume of traffic between the distant points selected is sufficient 
to enable through block loads to lie formed with reasonable frequency: 
otherwise delav to wagons at. the originating yard awaiting completion of 
a through load may exceed the detention at intermediate yards that would 
have been incurred if the loads were made un for some nearer destination. 
We consider that the practice of loading full rakes or half rakes in the 
coalfields to single destinations is to Ix^ ctmimended. 

115. Wagon loads . — During the war, efforts were made by railways 
to improve the average load per wagon, by increasing the minimum wagJiii 
load ronditions attached to the reduced wagon load rates and also by 
delaying “road vans”, until a specified minimum load was obtained : to 
this as]iect we revert later in Chapter VI. Further, owing to the short 
age of available wagons, lx>th railways and the consignors have attempted 
to load more in each wagon. Owing to these factors, the average starting 
load has improved substantially. 


Taulk 3 -.Average Rlaititig load (totiA) 


Coal ami eoke Heavy Merohandise 


Railwayfl 

1938-30 

194647 

1938-39 

194647 

B.G. 





B. N 

20-7 

21-3 

18*1 

10 *0 

B.B.&O. I. 

22*6 

• •• 

13-7 

144 

E. I 

20-6 

21-2 

14*0 

10-5 

G. T. P 

17-ri 

21-5 

in-i 

18*1 

M. & S. M 

20-7 

20 

121 

16-6 

S. I. . . . 

M.G. 

20-4 

19-8 

15-2 

16-5 

B. B. & C. I 

9-18 

9-87 

8-79 

10-3 

M. S. & M 

11-7 

11-9 

8:w 

10-4 

B. & N. W 

10-5 

■ , . 

8*86 


0. T 

• • >.• 

10*3 


9*80 

R. & K 

10-8 

• •• 

no 

• •• 

S. I 

10-2 

10-2 

8-16 

9*44 


Light 

MerchAiidiso. Average 

on run 


1938-30 1946-47 1938-39 1946-47 


B. G. 

B. N. . 

12-2 

13-4 

16-6 

16*6 

B. B. & 0. 1. 

0-15 

9*84 

11-7 

14*2 

E. I. . 

7-27 

111 

14*3 

l.‘»*8 

G. I. P. . . 

130 

13-2 

11-7 

14.4 

M. & S. M. • 

6-16 

9-53 

11*1 

13*6 

S. I. . 

9-0 

9-22 

10*2 

11*4 

M. G. 

B. B. & C. I. 

604 

6 46 

6*44 

7*75 

]&£• & S« AC* • 

4-65 

6-55 

6*46 

' 7*73 

B. & N. W. . 

502 

... 

7*10 

• • 

Ot X» • • • 

* . • • • 

5-80 


6‘70 

It* & 1C* • 

. . . 7-91 

... 

9*88 

• •• 

S. I. . . . 

5-07 

6-21 

3*68 

7*83 


T- 
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T^re has been considerable improvement in the average load all round. 
Coal and hcavjr minerals are permitted to te loaded upto one ton over the 
carrying capacity and that has helped in improving the average starting 
load. It has been suf^ested that tne carrying capacity of wagons might 
be marked up further, so as to secure an even higher load for coal and 
heavy merchandise. This we would deprecate as a short-sighted policy. 
The general condition of wagons cannot be regarded as good at present and 
such essenti.al components as springs ami axles are difficult to obtain. 
Overloading is likely to increase wagou maintenance problems out of all 
proportion to any advantage that might be gained. 

116. dominated loading . — ^Nominated loading has been in force at 
some centres for years, though perhaps temporarily suspended during the 
irar. The idea of nominated loading is that certain days of the week are 
specified for the booking of traffic to particular aestinations. This 
enables the railway to load full vans and sometimes even full trains to 
points at long distances with resultant acceleration in transit and economy 
in wagon us«^. This practice should bo extended- We revert to this 
subject in paragraph 143, chapter VI. 

117. Hcheduliruj of goods iraiiM . — There is a sharp difference of opinion 
as to the value of arranging ami printing fixed timings for goods trains. 
The opponents of fixed timings say that it cannot be made to work and 
that there are so many causes that can vary the running time of a goods 
train that printed timings are not worth the labour .and expense of prepar- 
ing them. On tlie other hand, ive found two railways — ^the B. N. Rail- 
way and the S. I. Railway, who use printed goods schedules and who 
appear. usiiaMy, to be keeping their gotals trains reasonably closely to their 
schedules; We understand also that other railways have recently started 
scheduling gno<ls trains One of the great advantages claimed for the 
scheduling of goods trains is that, it renders possible the preparation of 
goods engine links and so assist in obtaining better locomotive utiliza- 
tion. " Further, it provides a target for the running staff to aim at. While 
we realise that scheduling of goods trains by itself is not going to be a 
panacea for all ills, we consider that there is a good case W extending 
the scheduling of goods trains on those railways which have not so far 
adopted this practice 

118. Emmination, of wagons . — One source of delay U> trains and 
w^ns has been the meticulous examination of wagons which takes place 
at junctions of interchange between railways. In the. early days, the 
system of examination was what is known as “Dual control”, l^ach Rail- 
way w'orking or u.sing a junction m.iintained a separate set of staff for 
■repairing wagons and imaking goo<l defects and deficiencies. Later, this 
cumbersome and expensive procedure was replaced at a uumlx5r of junc- 
tions by ‘‘Single Control” under which the whole of the repair work was 
placed in the hands of the railway working the junction. In most cases, 
the “offering railway” was billed for deficiencies, but at some junctions 
no billing took place, it being felt, and with reason, that iti was waste ot 
time and" paper to add up a large number of small debits between Govern- 
ment Railways. As some railways were not altogether prepared to trust 
“Single Control”, the system of “Xeutral Control” and “Single repairs” 
was introduced. This involved the appointment of “Neutral Examiners” 
working under the direction of the Director of Wagon Interchange, and 
the repair staff, provided by the working railway, carried out repairs or 
made good deficiencies as directed by the “Neutra,! Examiner”-. 

Neutral control proved certainly more effective but its great dis^- 
vantage was that it took almost two hours and soihetimes more to examine^ 
one goods train. This delay was coinjnented upon caustically by the 
Inglis-Appleton Mission early in 1944 and they recommended that “general 
inspection should be limited to a ‘lit to run’ standard” In other words, 
a rapid examination was to be made to check hot boxes, broken springs 
and other major defects likely to result in an accident and that no effort ' 
’should be made to record minor deficiencies. Accordingly, the Railway 
B^d, in April 1^, issued orders to the Broad Gauge ^ilways and the 
ponference Rules with regard to the time-limit for examination wf^ 
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reduced to one hour per train. Later, towards the end of 1945, it was 
reported that the general condition of wagons was deteriorating rapidly 
Md with the concurrence of the Railway Board Neutral control was re- 
introduced at all junctions where it had previously been in fon.e. Further, 
neutral control was to be extended to other junctions of interchange as well, 
as soon as suitable staff could be found. In our view, the essential object 
to be aimed at is that wa^ns should be maintained in the best condition 
that may bo economically feasible fmm one shop repair to the next : thi^s 
postulates fi'cquent petty repairs, replacements and attention, on the 
principle that “a stitch in time saves nine’-. The condition of a wagon 
at the time when it may happen to pass from one Indian Government Rail- 
way to another is not, in it^lf, of any special importance. At the same 
time, there should be no undue delay in the examination of wagons at 
interchange points. 

To secure a good general standard of maintenance mid at the same 
time economical employment of Neutral Control staff, it is recommended 
that such staff should be located at points where large numbers of wagons 
are dealt with daily and where there arc adequate facilities including 
holding capacity to enable defects and dcficinicies disclosed by tbc neutral 
examination to be made good. Points that suggest themselves to us are 
Mogbalsarai, Ondal, Adra, Bhusaval, Baroda and Tondiai’pot. The 
number of wagons passing daily through these yards is generally greater 
than that passing through many interchange points and the Neutral Con- 
trol could therefore do more concentrated work- Our proposal would also 
enable Railways to concentrate their stocks of minor items for making 
good dehciencies rather than distributing them as at present to a large 
number of points. 

It is believed that the yards suggested comply with these conditions : 
on the other hand, few interchange junctions do. The proposal i^ there- 
fore, th.it neutral control junctions should lie selw;ted on the basis of the 
trallic dealt with and the available repair facilities: the que.stion whether 
such a junction is or is not an interchange point is unimportant. The 
number of such points should be governed partly by the availability of 
Neufnl Control staff and partly by the general cbnditipn of wagons: there 
is .-1 better case for spending extra* money (m Neutral Contix)! staff, so as 
to ensure more frequent thorough examinations, when the general condi- 
tion of wagons is poor, as at present, than when it can be regarded as 
gencr.iliy satisfactorj'. The Neutral (^ontro! junctions should be distribut- 
ed belAVceii the railways iii such a way as to ensure that the work dom* 
by each railway is roughly equivalent to the wear and tear sustained on 
that railway. No attempt at meticulous accuracy in this respect is neces- 
sary. Other interchange points should then revert tf> Single Control with- 
out hilling, on a ‘safe to run’ basis. 

D. Operation o£ Passenger Traffic 

119. Increase in, fossenger traffic and overcrowding . — Unlike goods 
traffic the growth of passenger traffic during and after the war has been 
startling, 'in the year 1946-47, 1050-7 million passengers were carried 
38,177 million miles as against the 492-6 million passengers who travelled 
17,203 million miles in 1938-39, giving increases of 1133 per mit. in 
passengers carried and 121-9 per cent, in passengei- miles. This great 
increase has been accomplished at a cost of very serious overcrowding- 
There is no need to describe the overcrowding that wc have seen during 
our tours- nor is it necessary to dilate on the discomfort and danger \r 
passengers caused by overcrowding, nor on the loss of earnings caused by 
increased ticketless travel, as so many trains are at pre.sent almost 
Vuncheckable”. In paragraphs 62 and 63. Chapter IV wc have attempted 
to calculate the extent of overcrowding on passenger trains on a statistical- 
basis. 

120 Shortage of pmenger stock. —'Thiei reason for the present over- 
crowding is easily found and that is .shortage of nassenger rolling stock. 



In March 1939, Class I Bailways had 9078 passenger coaches on the broad 
gauge hnd 6672 on the metre g'auge; in March 1947, these fig^es had c^e 
down to 8471 on the broad gauge and 6138 on the metre g;auge. The 
figures are for actual public passenger carrying vehicles; military c^rs, 
dining cars, saloons and reived carriages have been excluded. Out of 
the above figures, approximately 1852 broad gauge and 8^ metre jgauge 
passenger carrying coaches have been given over to the PaMstan BaUwt^ys 
so that the stock remaining on Indian Railways after partition was about 
6619 broad gauge and 5295 metre gauge coaches. 

But this is not all. On the 31st March 1947, there were 2182 broad 
gauge and 1595 metre gauge bogie coaches over 30 years old, and there- 
fore considered as due replacement (excluding B.A. and N. W. Railways). 
This amounts to a quarter of the broad gauge stock and more than a quarter 
of the metre gauge stock. Probably many of these coaches are in sucb a 
condition that they have a number of years of useful life ahead of them. 
But these figures show how serious the position is; a large replacement 
programme must be carried out during the next few years even to main- 
tain the available coaching stock, at the present very inadequate level. 
In the years 1946-47 and 1947-48 comparatively little could done to- 
wards replacement of old coaches or making additions to the existing stock 
owing to delay in obtaining underfraroes ordered from Australia and 
difficulties over supply of timber and various minor but essential fittings 
such as water piping. The present outlook is brighter. 222 broad gauge 
bogie underframes ordered from Australia have all arrived; of these w 
have been allotted to Pakistan Railways and an Indian State Railway, 
leaving 174 for Indian Government Railways. Wooden bodies for these 
are being built in Railway Workshops at present and it is hoped that all 
of them will be in traffic by the end of the present financial year. Further, 
744 broad gauge bogie underframes are on order with TELCO and the 
Wagon Manufacturers’ Pool. Of these, 580 are allotted to Indian Gov- 
ernment Railways. Unfortunately, however, the steel supply position 
is so nnc^^itain that it would not be safe to prophecy the rate at which 
these underframes will be delivered. 280 all steel bodies have been ordered 
for these underframes, 100 from the Hindustan Aircraft Co. Ltd., and 
180 from the Wagon Manufacturers’ Pool. Again, delays in the supply of 
steel and difficulties about certain irn ported fittings such as electric, train 
lighting generators make the future ileliverv programme uncertain. 
Wooden bodies will be built in Railway Workshops foie the balance of 300 
nnderframes. 

For the metre gauge 100 bogie underframes have been ordered from 
Australia and are now arriving; 87 of these have been allotted to Indian 
Government Railways. Orders have also been placed for a further 363 
bogle nnderframes with 'PELCO and the wagon Manufacturers’ Pool, of 
wnich the Indian Government Railways’ share will be 136. Wooden 
ooTITes Tor these will be built in Railway Workshops. It is not at present 
possible to estimate how many of these* will be placed in traffic daring 
1948-49. (See Appendix XXVI.) 

Generally, we feel that this shortage of passenger carrying stock is 
one of the most acute problems on Railways at pre.sent and is far more 
serious than a shortage of wagons or any other construction requiring steel. 
We would, therefore, recommend that the provision of steel for carriage 
undcrfranic and body construction should receive the highest priority, 
even at the expense of wagon construction, so that the production of 
carriages at present on order may go forward without interruption ' or 
delay. In this connection refer to paragraph 84, Chapter iv. We have 
already stressed this need in Chapter ITT. We trust also that import 
restrictions will not be allowed to delay the supply of electrical and 
components which are not at present produced in this coimtry. 

\^\ , Suburban traffic . — It is necessiar^' to consider separately what has 
been happening on the electrified .suburban sections of the G..I.P;, BiB. & 
C.I., and S. I. Railways. On those sections, the increase in passengers 
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carried has been particularly startling, as the following figures show 

Tablb 4.— iVo. of (Passangors iu tlvnisauds) 

R biiwayH 

1938‘.‘)9 

liKTuaBe % 

1946-47 

Iiicanise % 

B., B. &. C. I. 

. 47,5!« 

112,085 l.'tu 

118,685 

i:i9 

Q. I.J‘. 


:>8,016 192 

97,847 

192 

8. 1. 

. S,40l 

2ivi5:i 2(H 

34,401 

IM7 


In 1946-47, the three railways omied the same amount of suburban multi* 
pie unit rolling stock as they did in 1938-39, though carrying capacity was 
to some extent increased by the conversion on the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
of certain upper class coaches to third class. Over-crowding is serious 
though probanly less serious than on many steam worked sections'. It may 
be noted that the B., B. & C. T. Railway have an advantage in that all of 
their suburban stock is 12 feet wide. On the G. I. P. Railway also 
approximateljr 25 per cent, of the stoc-k is of 12 feet width, the remainder 
being of 10 teet width. 

This wider stock has a higher percentage of standing accommodation 
to seats, so raising the ‘crush load’ of the vehicle by a large proportion 
than the 20 per cent increase in width. 

The improvement in financial results has been distinctly satisfactory, 
as the following figures indicate: — 

TabT/K — Earniti^t from mhutian troffie 


Railways 

Yuar 

EartiingA p.jr 
t.ain m’lc 

Host por train 
. mile 



Bh. 

Rb. 

B.,B.&C,;i. . . . . 

193R-.S9 

1 65 

M2 


194546 

4-46 

1-26 


1946.47 

4-29 

1-.30 

O.I P 

msM 

1-32 

1 76 


1945.46 

3 97 

1 42 


1946.47 

3 71 

1*39 


1938.39 

0 80 

0-67 


194546 

319 

0-75 


1046.47 

304 

0'86 


Orders have been placed in England fov 112 additional suburton 
electric coaches for the Bombay Railways. These will all be 12 feet wide 
and built to an improved design. Untortunately, it is unlikely that any 
of this new stock can he on the line before the beginning of 1950, but the 
good results now being obtained with the present stock, inadequate 
though it may be, indicate the great possibilities of multiple unit electric 
trains for intensive suburban traffic. 

122. Speed and Punctuality.— Ihe extent to which speed and puncr 
tuality suffered during and since the war years can be seen from the 
following table: — 

Tabt.r th—Spi'.e/l Olid PinifJiinlHtf of Mail and imporlvnt throii^h Ifainif 


Railways 


. B 


B. G. 

B. A. 

N. . 

B., B. & 0. 1. 


E. I. 

G. T.P. 

M. &S. M 

N. W. 

S.I 


March 1937 


Marnh 1939 

Sifordi 1946 

SvM 

Ptircnnt not 

Spf.'d 

Ptewont not 

Perront not 

lofiing tim«' 

losing timw 

IrMin,!: 

tinu< 

200 

76-6 

25' 4 



6S-0 

2i-9 

09' 1 

f>i:i 

50 •« 

l‘»*9 

(iO'9 

30 

88-4 

;50-8 

84 •.3 


57-7 

32*4 

75 •« 

;in-4 



73-6 

31-7 

79'9 

3!'.3 

7M 

ih2 

61*4 

270 

70'6 

3tJ'n 

78. H 

24-8 

70-9 

24*3 

P7'l 

26'8 

91-2 

21*2 

71'1 

22*9 

90-7 

23-9 

870 

2)*7 

74*7 
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RtiilwayH 


March 1947 

March 1948 

Spt;e(l 

Per cent not 
loising time 

Speed Per cent n«( 
lM.dng time 

B. A. 


•27 •« 

50-2 



B.N. . 


22 S 

45*5 

22-3 

31-8 

B.,B. 1. 


27-7 

48*9 

27-9 

28-2 

E.l. 


27-5 

34-2 

27-4 

64*3 

G. I. P. . 


290 

60-6 

29-2 

50.7 

M., 8. M. . 

• ■ ■ • • 

24;“) 

48-4 

24-0 

74-2 

N.W. 



22 •« 

0.')0 

. . 

• 

8. 1. 

• • • » 

21*9 

79-3 

•21-9 

4.'5-2 


Miivh I'.m 

March 19.39 

March 1945 

RiiilwAys 

S] eed Per cent uot S^ieeJ Per coat not 

Spetjd 

Per cent not 


loi^iug time 

losing tiino 


losing time 

M.G. 






B., .1. 


73-8 

24-7 06-1 

18*5 

39-4 

B., B. & C. [. 

21“) 

741 

22-9 74-4 

23-0 

77-4 

M.&B. M. 

a»-« 

84-3 

21-6 89- 1 

19-6 

68*8 

Myiioi'i' 

t ■ a • • 


J9-8 01 1 

17-7 

22-6 

0. T. 

IU-4 

65-6 

20- 1 72;{ 

21-5 

74-4 

8. 1. 

i8() 

83-9 

18-7 96 0 

IK-K 

ue-4 



March 

1947 

March 

1948 

Railways 


speed 

Per cent not Speed 

Per cent not 




losing time 


losing time 

B. A. 


19 4 

60S 



B. B. a 0. 1. 


22-8 

2.3-4 

21-7 

•26*6 

M. a 8. M. 



19-5 

694 

10-7 

59*1 



17- 1 

37-2 

17-4 

20*4 

0. T. . 


21-5 

44*6 

21*5 

73’ 3 

8. r. 


I9-.3 

olO 

19*1 

46’6 


March 1937 represents Indian Railways at about tlieir best, before 
any deceleration following the Bihta accident occurred ; March 1939 shows 
the ])osition shortly before the war; March .1945 gives the figures for a 
representative month before the capture of Rangoon started to ease the 
pressiuf? of military trafiic; March 1947 shows the position before parti- 
tion, and the figures for March 1948 are the latest available. 

These figures make melancholy reading; pre-war, nothing under 80 
per cent punctuality could be considered good; m March 1937, three B.G. 
and two M.G. railways passed this figure; in March 1939, the same three 
B.G. and M. G. Railways did better than 80 jjer cent. But in March 
1945, only four B.G. and two M. G. Railways could improve on 70 per 
cent, and in March 1947, deterioration had proceeded further and only 
three B.G. and two M.G. Railways passed 60 per cent. The 1948 figures 
unfortunately show further deterioration, except on the E.T. and M. & S. M. 
Railways. We have also seen some nunctuality figures for months subse- 
quent to March 1948. While there nas been welcome improvement on 
some railways, theie has been a falling off in the case of others. We do 
not feel justified in saying that the corner has been turned and that the 
punctuality is generally improving. 

It must, however, not be overlooked that the loads of trains hpe in- 
creased greatly during the war; in 1938-39 the average gross weight of 
broad gauge passenger, trains, including engines was 382 tons; in 1M4>^^ 
the weight had increased to 534 tons and in 1946-47 it fell to 466 tons. 0n 
the metre guage, the position has been similar, corresponding figures being 
213 tons, 319 tons and 258 tons. Many other factors have (wntributed 
to thi.s deterioration in punctuality; overtime at stations for dealing with 
increased parcel traffic and for watering carriages, inferior coal, more 
frequent gulling of communication cords by passengers, the ^infectioua* 
ness’ of unpunctmilitir 'in that one late rpnqin^ train delays otheri. 
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Bnt while these may be reasons for the deterioration in punctuality, 
Ire cannot i^rd them as ad^uate excuses. The basic fact is that there 
has been a serious filing off in the energy and applicatim shown staff 
of all nades, including supervisory and 8U|)erior, in obviating or minimis- 
ing delays to important trains. This is part of a general problem which 
we discuss in paragraph 102. 

One oilier factor which is affecting the punctuality at present is that 
on the reocunmeiidation of the Pacific I^ocomotive Enquiry Committee of 
I'OSS, the X Cla^ Pacifies have been relegated to slower passenger or goods 
services on all railways other than the B. B. & C. I. Railway. This question, 
we have considered in paragraph 90, Chapter IV. 

It does not seem necessary at present to make any very definite, 
recommendation on the subject of the speed of trains; clearly Uie first 
essentials are to restore a reasonable standard of punctuality and to 
increase train servicre so as to reduce overciowding. Also a large amount 
of deferred engineering works in the wax of relaying and bridge rebuilding 
or r^irdering will lie in hand during the next three or four years. These 
works, involving local temporaiy speed restrictions, would of themselves 
render impossible the c<Mnplete restoration of pre-war schedules But efforts 
should be made gradually to revert to 1939 speeds ; this will show the publii.’ 
that the railways are really determined to give good service, and also it 
has not infrequently been found that acceleration of a train leads to improved 
punctuality. 


E. Control Office Oivaaisation 

123. The Inglis Appleton Report laid gieat stress on the importance 
of improving the control organisation on railways and we are glad to note 
that to a great extent this advice has been taken to heart. Improvements 
in the tele-communication system have been carried out or are in hand and 
we have been iold that the future controllers are being more carefully 
selected and better trainetl. Some of the controllers^ we have observed*, 
are merely recorders; there is l■el^M•tam•e on their part to take chances, ami 
hardly any planning is done. We wnsider this unfortunate and we hope 
that In tHe. future with better selei'tion and lietter training of controllers 
such iiirtances would lie rare. \s regards the selection of oontrollere, the 
(j. I. P. Railway has staiteil a scheme under which direct recruitment of 
controllers is made and they are given training partly in the Railway 
Training School and partly at large stations for three years. It is yet tod 
early to judge the effect of this system of recniitment, for, on all othei’ 
railways, the controllers are selects! from among the existing Transports 
tion staff. We would, therefore, at this stage refrain from passing any 
remarks on this method of recruitment. 

We have observed that during the period of the day when the stock 
reports are collected, the sectional control wires are burdened ivith a large 
number of messages and train control becomes almost impossible. On some 
railways a subsidiary circuit exists between importont stations for the 
p flaaing of stodc and other messages, and we believe that an increase in the 
number of such circuits is already in hand. "We have, therefore, no further 
recommendations to make. We' can only hope that this drive to improve 
control working will not be allowed to slacken off as there is room for further 
improvmnent. 

Wo have found that in a number of cases control circuits have been 
divided and subsidiary control offices opened at stations away from the 
main control (#ce. This, we are told, has been done to improve reliability, 
as in the past some of the longer circuits proved unreliable. We feel that 
this practice mav be overdone- the object should be to control the whole 
of a division or district from one office at the headquarters station. 
Subsidian- controls at outstations may be the cause of delay and reduction 
in oneratmg efficiency as they cannot be under the eye of the Executive 
Officer In some cases the Post and Telegraph Ofeuartment has been 
imfairiv blamed for the unreliability of long circuits. On some railwaw, 
the offi(» and station control equipm^t is neithet modern nor welLmaintamed. 
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We would only reiterate what the Inelie Appleton Committee recommend- 
ed that '*Many control offices are housed in unsuitable premises, the 
tables^ are crowded together and conversation by telephone made difficidt 
Iqr rusing of dm general noise. The artificial light in many offices also 
requires attention so that the lights may be sited over each table”. 

We have stressed elsewhere the urgent need for meticulous check of 
charts not onlv for one day but over a long period and against not for 
one section only but for a whole length of line. On some railways, in 
order to achieve this object, an Assistant Officer has been placed on 
’•P^i*'l duty whose primary work is to check charts and initiate action. 
On such railways the number of Assistant Officers has not generally in- 
creased but the beats of the other Assistant Officers have been expanded. 
We do not recommend such a practice, as we feel that by increasing the 
section, supervision would undoubtedly suffer. Further, the Assistant 
Officer will only be performing a duty, which we consider is properly the 
responsibility of the Chief Controller. Where, however, technical reasons 
demand decentralisation of control offices, it might be advantageous to 
post an Assistant at the station where the subsidiary control office is 
situated; he will act for the Divisional or District Officer in times of 
emevirency. 

F. Locomotive Operation 

124. Pwnr Utilisation.'— O d» of the most important and difficult sub- 

G ' ct the Committee have had to enquire into is the question of Power 
tilisation. When the subject of moving more traffic is raised, the com- 
plaint of ‘Power Shortage’ is very frequently heard; we had, therefore, 
to consider whether the country was really short of locomotives, or whether 
the trouble was that the available locomotives were not being sufficiently 
intensively used; in other words, was the maximum possible mileage being 
obtained from the engines on the line? 

From the analysis of the adequacy of locomotives made in Chapter 
IV, it is clear that the Indian Railways are not at any rate short of their 
requirements of locomotives to move the traffic that has l)een carried lately, 
tlud the standard of utilisation and efficiency continued at the best figures 
hitherto achieved, there would have been a fairly large surplus of loco- 
motives. The complaint of “power shortage”,' therefore, arises, not 
through tlie actual shortage of locomotives on railways but through mi- 
economical working. In this connection, the following table will be of 

interest. The years 1925-26 and 1929-30 have been taken because the 

first indicates the position at about the time the E.I. and G. I. P. Railways 
came under State management and the second represents the last year 
before slump conditions became serious. From 1937-38 figures for each 
year are given up to 1947-48: — 

Tabt.* 7.— Milet ptr day per engine on line (eteam) 


Railways 

I»2.v 

2e 192»-»0 

1937-38 

1938..39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

S 0 

■ 







B.A. 


75 

0! 

04 

94 

92 

93 

BN . 

«:? 



8ft 

92 

06 

102 

B.,;f.A'n.I , 

ft:; 

«s 

Oft 

65 

68 

71 

74 


ftii 

71 

74 

77 . 

77 

77 

79' 

0. r.r. 

ri2 

fti 

83 

88 

93 

98 

102 

M. & S. W. 

07 

75 

81 

82 

81 

81 ' 

81 

N. VV. . 

40 

71 

71 

7.3 

72 

78 

83 

». r. ... 


73 

sr. 

.S8 

8;i 

86 


B.G.Toital 

. sa 

71 

77 

79 

81 

8?’~’ 

87 

Istai '.aoomotives . 

6M0 

6818 

6193 

sm 

6140 

6134 
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Tabli 7. — MHea per day per engine on line (stejom ) — oontd. 

Railways 10424» 124344 l»44-4r> 1H4646 194647 194746 


M. G. 


B. A . 


90 

86 

8.3 

HO 

76 


B.N. . 


96 

92 

86 

SS 

89 

89 

I.. 


67 

69 

67 

OS 

72 

67 

B. I. . 


67 

65 

67 

04 

61 

56 

O.I.P. 


98 

94 

94 

05 

96 

91 

M. A 8. M. . 


8R 

84 

88 

86 

79 

79 

N. W. . 


72 

71 

7.3 

76 

74 


S. I. . 


Kl 

n 

78 

7S 

71 

HO 

6. G. Total . 


79 

77 

77 

77 

75 

... 

Total Locomotives 

• 

5158 

5156 

5302 

.Vi.57 

5895 

4469* 

Railways 

i»2r>-2(( 

1929.30 

1937-38 

1938-3 

9 19.39.40 

I9404I 

1941-42 


M.G. 


B.A. . 

60 

72 

79 84 

m 

82 

82 

B., B. & C. I. 

62 

66 

62 64 

67 

67 

68 

M. & S. M. . 

68 

77 

72 74 

76 

69 

78 

Mysore 


, , 

83 

87 

90 

91 

d.T. . 

72 

76 

87 80 


84 

95 

S. I. . 

59 

73 

70 80 

75 

77 

82 

M. 0. Total . 

63 

. 73 

75 76 

78 

77 

81 

Total Locomotives. 

2108 

2132 

2167 2141 

214.5 

2163 

2091 


Railways 

1942-43 

194:i-44 

1944-45 

1945 46 

1946-47 

1047.4« 

B. A. 

73 

71 

69 

6:i 

62 


B., B. A G. I. 

71 

67 

62 

62 

64 

hk 

M. &S.M. . 

82 

81 

85 

84 

83 

82 

Myaoro 

79 

79 

84 

8:i 

80 

78 

O.T. . 

79 

83 

75 

77 

74 

71 

S.T. . 

61 

.55 

56 

58 

6.5 

78 

M.G. Total . 

73 

72 

69 

6t> 

70 


Total Locomotives 

1985 

2040 

2313 

2435 

2435 

1804* 

♦Tho figurt 

8 aiv for tho po8t-partitio?\ stock. 





It will be seen that on the Broad Gauge the tiumber of steam locomo- 
tives steadily dwindled until 1940 41, when the total stock was 20 per amt 
less tha n that in 1925-26. On the Metre Gauge, however, the stock of 
e ngines did not vary greatly between 1925-26 and 1941-42. In 1942-43 
an important reduction occurred, owing to the transfer of engines to Iraq. 
After 194^-43. the available stock of engines on both gauges mounted steadily 
as a result of the importation of new locomotives, chiefly from the United 
States and Canada. 

But it will be noted that utilisation has moved inver.sely to the total 
Stock. On both gauges, the miles per day per engine on line improved 
steadily until the peak year of 1941-42. Since then there has been a 
falling off > and between 1941-42 and 1946-47 on the broad gauge, loco* 
Ittotive stock increased by 14'8% and utilisation decreased by 13‘8 per cent; 
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corresponding figures lor Ihe metre gauge were 16*5 per cent and 18^0 per 
cent. This abows the very close relation between stock and utilisatim that 
has prevailed. For various reasons, which we have examined, railways 
generally have not made as good use of their augmented locomotives stock 
as they did in the year 1941-^, when the shortage of loocnnotives was 
serious. On oiir tours the Transportation (Power) Officers have stressed 
the point that their endeavour to improve utilisation of locomotives has 
be«i made difficult through the increasing age of the locomotives. Tn 
paragraph 89, Chapter IV, we have pointed out that 21 per cent of the 
B.6. and 84 per cent of the M.G. stock of locomotives require replan- 
ment on a 40 year age basis. It is true that th^ fibres are large, but 
we are not convinced that this reason can explain satisfactorilv the very 
large deterioration in the locomotive utilisation that has taken place lately. 
Certainly the engines that were in use in 1941-42 are now seven years 
older than they were then, but since then numbers of new engines have 
gone into service, equivalent to 15 per cent of the 1941-42 st^ on the 
broad gauge and to ^ per cent rai the metre gauge; the average age, there- 
fore, ot all the locomotives now in service is probably not very diSermit 
from what it was in 1941-42. It has also been suggested that the high 
mileages achieved during the war years were obtained, at the cost of deferred 
maintenance and that such good results cannot again be attained until all 
arrears of maintenance have been made good and until repair, facilities 
ill sheds are improved. There is substance in this, but we cannot regard 
it as an adequate excuse for the disgracefully low mileages at present shown 
by some railways. 

Another factor which has been pointed out is the diversity in the ty^ 
of locomotives that have been in use on each railway. We realise that this 
makes the task of I'^airing them in sheds and shops more difficult. But 
this is a factor which is by no means a new one and cannot explain 
satisfactorily the deterioration that has taken place lately. 

Study of the figures in Table 7 indicates how two railways stand out 
clear above all the others : the Great Indian Peninsula Railwjw said the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. These two railways have the best figures for 
each vear from 1940-41 onwards, except in 1944-45 when the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway beat the Bengal Nagpur Railway into second 
place, and both share the honour of putting up the all-time Indian record 
of 102 miles per day per engine on line in the year 1941-42. 

We next examine what differentiates the system of working on th^ 
two railways which enables them to produce and maintain utilisatifm 
figures superior to those of other Indian Railways. The answer is complete 
piioling of locomotives. 

It would be desirable here to trace the history of pooling. In earlier 
days, say twenty years ago, all railways were working on the ‘assigned 
engine’ system, that is to sav, each driver was allotted his own engine Md 
it ^as only if the regular driver was sick or on leave that any one elw 
drove it The advantage of this system was that each driver knew his 
engine intimately and was, therefore, able to drive it to the best advantage; 
alM> he was much more certain to notice minor defect? than would a ‘casual 
driver so that on the one liand failures were reduced, owing to incipient 
trouble being noticed earlv. and on the other repairs were reduced, b^se 
the driver only ‘booked’ what he knew really needed attention : no driver 
likes his nwn engine ‘messed about with’ unnecessarily : while there is a 
tendenev for a ‘casual’ driver to ‘book’ a large number of repairs, as a 
precaution against blame if trouble develops on the engine after he has 
handed it over. 

Thew are solid advantages and there is no question that in the days 
before ‘pooling’ started the general .standard of maintenance was vefy 
high and locomotive failures occurred veiy rarely indeed. But as 
fiimres for the year 1925-26 show, the utilisation was very poor, the miles 
per engine on line on the best B. G. Railway being little better 
than tfioM for the worst railway in 1^-46, In other words, an unneces- 
sarily large nunffimr of expensive machines’ were maintained for the haulage 
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of the train serrice. The locomotive has much greater endurance and 
needs less rest than the human machine. When an engine reaches the 
end of the crew’s run, the crew need rest, but the engine should be fit 
for at le^ two or three times the distance before it needs to go to the 
shed again, and when the engine does go to the sited it should, with 
efficient management, be turned, coaled, lubricated, examined and made 
ready for its return journey in 3 or 4 hours, while its crew need 8 to 12 
hours rest according to the time that they have been on duty. These 
considerations have led to the gradual giving up of the ‘assigned engine’ 
system and the substitution of ‘pooling’ or, in other words, making the 
(mgines ‘common user’ and liable to be driven by any diiver who is quali- 
fied to take the type of train and type of engine comwned. 

Pooling may be of two ty^ms : there is first, what we may call ‘straight 
pooling’, in which engines are confined to the same lengtn of run as if 
they were ‘assigned’, but are ‘turned roimd’ both at the ^ome’ and ‘out’ 
stations, as fast as shed facilities permit and traffic requirements demand, 
and are in each case taken out by the crew ‘next on turn’ : secondly, we 
have tJie ‘extended engine run’ systeni, where an engine works one train 
for a long distance without going to shed, the crew being changed at 
8electe<l stations on the way. ‘Straight pooling’ has the advantage that 
the home shed staff get their engines back very frequently and have a good 
chance to ‘keep an eye’ on any weak jioints; on the other hand, straight 
pooling does not give much improvement in engine user except on sections 
where the traffic is reasonably dense and the engine, on arrival at destina- 
tion, is fairly sure to get a train to work hack after a short interval. 
On lines with lighter traffic ‘e.xtended engine runs’ are the only means of 
improving utilisation. The principal pooling railways, particularly the 
Bengal Nagpur Kailway, use a combination of both systems. 

On the other hand pooling does introduce certain problems that, if 
they are not satisfactorily solved, may negative the advantages. Firstly, 
if an engine, after leaving its home shed is to travel, perhaps, over a 
thousand miles before returning, during which run it is driven by a 
number of crews, it must be turned out in first class mechanical order. 
'Ihis means that suitable repair facilities and staff must be provided at 
each pooling home shed. We shall nut attempt to itemize the minimum 
repair and maintenance facilities necessary for successful pooling: they 
must vary with the number of engines shedded and to some extent, with 
the distance of the shed from the headquarters mechanical workshops. 
Further, successful pooling postulates adequate inspection staff at sheds 
and also the observation of a proper fixed routine of examination. For 
the reasons we have given above, a driver’s report on a ‘pooled’ engine 
is not enough by itself ; there must lie a joint report by the driver and the 
shed inspection staff. 

Kepurts have already been submitted to the Board by Mr, Bam- 
cliandran, who was placed on sjiecial duty in 1947 for the purpose of 
making detailed recommendations as to the improvements that should be 
made at sheds in order to make possible intensive locomotive utilisation. 
This report has been dealt with in Chapter IV. 

We must again stress the point that ‘pooling’ to lie successful, must 
follow and not precede the building up of proper shed facilities and a suit- 
able organisation. On some railways ‘pooling’ is unpopular: that can 
usually be traced to an attempt to introduce pooling in an emergency ami 
without preparation: in .such cases the cure may be worse than the evil. 

As far as we can find out three railways have fully organised pooling 
systems at present; the G.T.P., B.N. and M. & S. M. Railways: on other 
railways there is either partial pooling, or no pooling at all. We must 
press, as one of our main recommendations, that all railways that are not 
vet completely pooled, should work out their own schemes for the intro- 
ductwm of 100 per cent pooling, and that the three railways that, are 
fully pooled should consider how they can do even better than they have 
lone in the past. 
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The saving would be substantial. We have dealt with the question of 
locomotive I'equireroents on railways and their utilisation in greater detail, 
.ill the pi’evioufi chapter. It is enough to point out here that if the All- 
Jndia Broad Gauge figures of miles per day per engine on line could be 
raised from 75, the 1046-47 level, to 90, a very modest increase, and the 
locomotive stock proportionately reduced, the saving in interest charges 
alone would exceed a crore of rupees annually. Alternatively, there 
would be sulficieiil locomotives spare to provide hir an additional 25 to 30 
million train miles annually. 

And we see no reason why the target should always be 90 miles per 
day per engine on line; when any railway has reached* this it should fix 
its target at 100 miles per day. After all. what the B N. and the G. I. 
P. liailways achieved iu 1941-42, surely other railways can at least hope 
to approach. 

It is interesting to compare the methods employed by the Bengal 
Magpur Kailway and the G. 1. P. Railway to secure the best results from 
pooling, they differ in almost every particular. 

The B. N. Railway set out by limiting the size of their main sheds to 
about 85 to 90 etigiucs each, believing this to be about the maximum that 
can be efficiently looked after and maintained one shed. They aliro 
schedule all their goods trains and work all main line goods engines in 
'links’; sonic of them over very extended lengths, e.a., Adra to Bajah- 
mundry and Khargjuir to Nagpur. This lins great advantages; it enables 
a dose ordimition to bo obtained between line and power capacity; 
power control is simplified and the shed has a definite target to work to, 

100 per cent, link efficiency. The G. T. 1\ Railway, on the other hand, 
never scheduled their goods trains until a few months ago and work their 
goods engine on the ‘first in first out’ principle. They rely on Mwer 
controllers iu the control offices to maintain liaison between the Train 
Control Staff' and the Shed staff; to minimise out-station delays; and to 
tnaiutain proper distribution of jiower over the division. The G. I. P. 
Railway also liavc much larger concentrations of locomotives at two 
sheds, fehu.saval and Jhjinsi, than what the B. N. Railway consider good 
practice. 

We have so far ceferreil only to pooling inside the confines of each 
railway system. W(> .sugge.-<t that eventually extended engine runs should 
be developed, at leest with through mail and express traii;s, to cover 
running over more hun one railway. There is no obvious obstacle to 
prevent one engine ruuning mail trains through from, say, Tgatpuri to 
Howrah, or Poe.’* ' te ISf.idras. These trains are already mainly worked 
now by locomotiw:; of the same general typo, but the discretion given to 
railways in the past t'; modify the BESA locomotive designs by the inclu- 
sion of their own preferences in the way of lubricators, injectors, feed 
water heaters and other fitments, tend to make it difficult for a driver of 
one I'ailwav to drive an engine of another railway without a period of 
tuition. Willi the grailual intrixluotion of the hew standard WP loco- 
motives on all th(* Indian (xovernment Railways, this difficulty should 
disappear and wo definitely recommend as an objective the establishment 
of trans-Tndiaii runs of up to, at any rate, 1250 miles without change of 
engine. We base this figure on the distance an engine can reasonably ^ 
expected at present to run witbonf a boiler w'ashout or water change. 

We have twice visited Bhu.saval as we considered it necessary to 
examine what is, we believe, the shed at which the largest concentration 
of engines in India are shedded. At the time of our visit the number of 
engines housed at Bhusaval was 195, but at one time the number was, we 
believe, as high as 240. The general impression one receives at Bhusaval 
is that the organi.sa(iou is a good e.xample of what not to do: the locality 
has an uniileasant climate and is unhealthy, ilot at all a desirable station 
for a large luimbcr of staff ; the shed is wrv dark, making examination 
inside the shed difficult : the .shed contains eight long lines, so causing some 
risk of ‘fit’ engines being immobilized by, other engines under repair or 
washont : the yard layout is poor so that it often takes an engine up to 6 
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to reach the shed, in spite of improvements carried out in 19434) 
were are no coal^ cranes or other mechanical plant for coaline enein^ 

■ Anm'n^ oature of ^e shed area and the large concentration oC 
. e^um, leads, we were toW, to wholesale pilferage of narts. The orea* 
mMtm also IS Qot alrave criticism : Ais we have dealt with in Chapter 
..But it works. The Bhusaval divisional figures for mile* ner dav nrir 
nf 194647: even in 194^7^ 

Mo? « of staff, the figures was m 

division in India approaches this 
loirnm VSiSn ^ be noted that this division is resTOnsible for more than 
8 6 loilljon engme miles annuajly, which is more ttian the whole of the 

• I gauge engine mileage. The Bhusaval organisati^ 

® win "? f^that the principle of farge JbT 

200 locomotives at one . shed staJds con^mhed. 

and lav iild Present ^nditions, when supervision is so inadequate 
and lax and the quality of the work turned out at sheds has deteriorated 
we would not lecommend any further large concentrations of locomotives! 

urifh we have gone far enohgh to answer definitely the question 

with which we start^ our consideration of power utilisation. The 

locomotivi®. There may to some shortage of indi 
numbers of old and inefficient engines that Siould be 

“ •“ *■'<>«*««. ““i ti>e indications are that the 

additiOT of more engines may lead to a vorsening of 

We ^ommend an all out drive to improve utilisation by the general 
introduction, aftea* necessary preparation, of locomotive pooling on a^l 
railways where complete pooling is not already in forbe. But this must 
alra be accompanied by a general overhaul of yard and terminal working. 
The two must go together. It would be futile to gear up the Power sim 
to im more trains if the Movement side cannot accept them freely into 
yards and stations. 


125. Additional Locomotives . — Table 7 shows that in the five years 
from 1942 to 1947 the number of broad gauge locomotives bias increased by 
760 and the metre gauge total has increased by 344. In addition, we 
understand that there are 650 new broad gauge engines on order, 400 
passenger and 250 goods, and also 91 metre gauge— 58 passenger and 33 
goods. We believe that the Board have decided that these new engined 
as well as those that have been put on the line in recent years, are to be 
r^arded as replacements and that the details of the locomotives to 
replaced have been agreed between the Board and the Bailvvay adminis* 
trations. It would appear that so far little has been done to withdraw for 
scrapping those engines which are regarded as 'replaced’ and are therefore 
nowr duplicate sto<». We recommend that, except in special circum- 
stances, replaced engines should be withdrawn. Most of these engines are 
old and expensive to maintain and cannot generally have much useful life 
left. But as long as the total available stock is allowed to mount there 
will not be that immediate urge to improve utilisation which we regard as 
essential. 


126. Locomotive Coal we edme to the problem of coal. 

At one time each railway, through the Chief Minmg Engineer (Railway 
Board) distributed their annual orders amongst a limit^ number of collie- 
ries, an d arranged that the coal supplied by each colliery went to certain 
nominated sheds. .Each shed had perhaps not morb than 5 or 6 types of 
coal on band; one or two types of mail coal, one or two goods train coale 
and one or two lower graaes of coal for shunting purposes. Drivers; 
therefore, got the same type fdr the ^me work from day to day and leamU 
how tp. use .that particular variety !to ^e best advantage. ;i 

With effect from Ist June 1944, Ae Coal Commissioner iwimed the 
responsibility for the producticii and distrdiution of ^1 imd the Chief 
Minimt''Engmeer (^ilway Board) and the Controller of Coal Distribution 
with &ir weetive staff were Absorbed in a new organisation which wa« 
S contK.1. The fcaim BmI™™ beame one the m»iiy 

obiiM^Mtfs and the Coal Commiesioner had to allot coal to railways ke^s 

h mtod the taisinga and the needs, .of il^qit^ies of this country ^ 
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^Ather lay-consutnefs. Bud td uijgiB&t demand for metallurgical coal 
: ‘fdr war and other industries, the use of igood coal had to be restricted 
jbn railw.'.ys: and the Coal Commissioner naturally distributed coal in 
accordance with this policy, the result has been that railways have h^sn 
a^ed to take a much greater proportion of poorer grades from whichever 
lulliery feasible and it is not imusual now to find a shed With coal from 
30 or more different collieries on hand at the same time. Coal from 
different collieries has different properties and engine crews have to change 
their firJnrr teehniqu" even if the coal he of the same erad»* according to 
the specifications Therefore, the supply from different collieries to the 
tame shed at the same time has greatly increased the difficulties of the 
tagine crews and they have nU clear idea of the quality of coal they will 
get on their engines from day to day. 

The Indian Coalfields Committee, safer alia, recommended that~» 

(11 the use of good cokimr coal he restricted and its use hv railways 
prohibited ; 

(2) the railways be given gcod non-coking coal of like calorific value 

for burning on their mail and passenger services and grade II 
coal for goods services; and 

(3) future locomotives should be designed to bum coals of high ash 

content. 

It has been estimated, that while the reserves of coal of inferior quality 
(grades T1^ and TIT) are very large, reserves of selected grade and grade I 
ooal are limited, especially in the case of coking coal. Therefore, in 
terms of the recommmdation of the Indian Coalfield^s Committee, the 
'Railway Board had to take up the question of conservation of this kind of 
coal in the national interest. 

The Chief Controller of Standardisation (Railway Board) carried out 
Mime tests with coking and non-coking coal and thought that no serious 
difficulties mif^ht he anticipated in the change over from coking to non- 
coking eonl provided <it is gradual as firing technique will have to be 
changed to ‘light and often’ firing and the running staff’s objection to the 
change in coal overcome. This suggestion was made with the full know- 
ledge of the recommendation of the Coalfields’ Committee that the use of 
good cokinflf coal must be prohibited on railways. This does not mean that 
the nse in locomotives of non-coking ooal of the same thermal capacity is 
just as efficient as that of the coking coal. 

In view of the results of an investigation by the Chief Controller of 
Standardisation, we concur with the recommendation of the Indian Coal- 
fields’ Committee that the use of good coking coal on railways should be 
restricted with the proviso that the change-over should be gradual and not 
sadden or premature. This recommendation has been made in the larger 
interest of the country though we are aware that it is likely to result in 
a higher expenditure on fuel. 

The po.^ition is, however, different iu the case of low grades of coal 
on heavy duty locomotives. So far as we are aware, there are no locomo- 
tives in India at present that can be made to steam sufficiently well to 
perform heavy duty on grade III coal, i.e., poorer grade of coal with com- 
paratively high ash content, and, therefore, the use of such coal on .loco- 
motives will lead to serious difficulties. We have evidence before us that 
the nse of such ooal by railways has already affected the efficiency of 
tecomotives and led to a number of engine failures. This in turn hw' 
reacted on the tranaportation ability of railways as a whole whibh hta- 
affected the entire industrial and other developments of the country, in- 
Cliidin.? the movement of coal itself. The Chief Controller of Standauiisa- 
ti’on has made some experiments on the nse of lower grades of coal with 
higher ash content a«d it will he some time before new devfgna of Ipdomo- 
lives art finalised and such locomotives put on the line. Until, theirefiiTe, 
such locomotives e«e available it would he suieidal to expect the rathrays 
ta use poornr grades of coail. We,,ACTeforB, do not vecommefid tlmt epaib^. 
wavA should be made to acoe^jt lu«rf!r giftdta b! coal vHnihagltar 
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.im of what they can absorb on ‘lighter duty* engines until designs of 
locomotives on railways are so modifira as to ei^ie ,the leiHcient use of 
such coal. The supplies of grade 111 coal to railways should be limited 
to the amounts that can be consumed for shunting, pumping, brick-burning 
and ancillary purposes. We sug^t that investigation and research into 
this matter should be continued, but any premature effort to use inferior 
grades of coal on locomotives will defeat its own object by actually reduc- 
ing the capacity of the railways to move coal. We are aware even nc>w 
that a good deal of locomotive ti^uble on railways arises through the use 
of inferior grades of coal and we feel that in no small measure this has 
eontributed to the so-called bottleneck for the movement of coal in India. 
We are not suggesting any change in the policy of progressively curtailing 
iftippliM of hi^ grade metallurgical or coking coal to railways but we do 
^1 that high grade non-coking ^1 must be' made available freelv to 
meet the railways’ requir^ents without resorting to grade III coals. This 
rjbcommendation .is made in the hope that the supplies of high grada non- 
ctoking coal are adequate and reserves sufficient to make this possibh. It 
is also very important that the number of types of coal supplies to each rail- 
way should be reduced. Efficient use of coal depends on each shed re- 
ceiving coal from a limited number of ccdlieries. 

127. Oil Fuel in Locomotives . — ^For the last three years the S. T. Rail* 
vray have been burning oil instead of coal in a number of broad gauge 
locamotives. Figures furnished to us indicate an economv of about 20 par 
cent in the cost of fuel consumed as compared with coal. This is, how- 
ever, inconclusive as the cost of conversion of engines to oil burn ng, the 
CMt of oil storage tank installaticms at sheds, and the effect, if any, on 
the cost of boiler maintenance have not been taken into account. Further, 
the extended use of all oil on railways must be considered with some 
caution, as the oil has to be imported and this involves questions of 
foreign exchange and possible wide variations in cost.- There would, 
however, appear to be a case for further experiments with o’l burning on 
railways which serve ports but are at long distance from the coalfields. 

1%. Fuel Economy . — The expenses on fuel alone on the Indian Gov- 
ernment Railways, excluding the N. W. and B. A. Railways, amouni^sd 
to^Rs. 5(12 lakhs in 1938-39 and Rs. 14,64 lakhs in 1946-47 

Expendkwe on fuel. 


Tails 8. 


Railways 


Rupees ill lakhs. 

1938-30 1045-40 

1946-47 

B. N. 


58-11 

180-65 

2a’) -45 

B. B. & C. I 


84-70 

156-79 

190-97 

E. I. 


107*87 

320 -.‘IS 

347*26 

G. I. P 


87-79 

266-58 

2.'54*01 

M.*- S.M 


70*06 

211*16 

2.31*73 

0. T. 


.32*86 

70*27 

84*95 

8. 1. 

• 

60-54 

130-40 

140*70 

Total 

• • 

601*93 

1.336 23 

1464*07 

FeVoentagn to the total operating expenses. 

■ 

. 

irt% 

1£% 


Of the total coal consumed (1946-47) approximately 36 per cent is 
cimsumed on passenger, 46 per cent on goods, about 13 per cent for shunt- 
ing purposes and the balance is used on departmental work, for pumping 
water, generating electricity and for other miscellaneous purposes. 


We have examined the actual consumption of coal on the various ser- 
viere for a niunber of years and find, that getierklly speaking, railways 
were nhle in the case of passenger services to maintain the pre war standard 

“ ■ On the ^wds side .ttefte has’ .b^sn an ahnost contmwilw 
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deterioraticms. The figures of lbs. of coal consumed per 1^000 gross ton 
miles (G.T.M.) are shown below: — 

Um. of coal consumed per 1000 O.T.M. Pasunger and proportion of mixed Broad Oange. 
Tablx 9 



B.N. 

B.B. a C.I. 

£. I. G. I. P. M. k S. M. 

8.1 

1938.39 

196-6 

174-9 

182-1 176-1 

183-3 

176-6 

193940 

198-3 

171-2 

181-8 186-6 

186-8 

170-0 

194041 

201-8 

167-6 

180-3 187-4 

190-4 

164-6 

1941.42 

201-6 

160-4 

174-7 183-7 

186-2 

170-6 

1942.43 

211-6 

160-1 

184-6 180-6 

186-0 

166-4' 

194344 

217-2 

146-3 

190-9 184-4 

190-6 

162-5^ 

1944-45 

179-3 

148.-3 

178-7 177-9 

176-7 

163-0 

1946.46 

170-4 

163-2 

186-6 180-2 

178-0 

163-1 

1946-47 

186-6 

200-8 

216-2 168-6 

191-7 

170-7 



MUrt Gauge 


. 



B.B.ftO.I. 

M. a S. M. 

O.T. 

8.1. , 

1938-39 .... 


229-3 

198-9 

196-2* 

193-0 

193940 .... 


229-3 

196-2 

182-8* 

231-6 

1940-41 .... 


223-7 

198-6 

204-3* 

201-6 

1941-42 .... 


231-7 

199-1 

214-7* 

201*6 

1942-43 .... 


227-3 

207-2 

192-0 

208-1 

1943-44 .... 


226-6 

222-0 

206-6 

186-0 

1944-46 .... 


216-9 

226-7 

164-8 

173-1“ 

1946-46 . . 


231-8 

218-9 

190-4 

173-8 

1946-47 .... 


271-7 

236-2 

266-7 

197*2 

*B. ftN.W.BtUway. 






Lha. of coal consumed per 

1000 O.T.M. OoodH and proportion of mixed Broad Oaugt 

Tabli 10. 







B.N. 

B.B. & C.L 

E. I. G. I. P. 

H. a S. M. 

8 . 1 .- 

1938-39 

172-4 

118-9 

124-4 166-1 

146-7 

109-3 

19.39-40 

173-4 

119-1 

124-5 173-2 

136-8 . 

109-8 

194041 

174-2 

121-0 

123-9 168-0 

129-2 

110-3. 

1941-42 

lM-3 

124-5 

126-7 170-8 

139-2 

122-4 

19424.3 \ 

196-1 

132-8 

134-3 180-2 

138 6 

134-6 

1943-44 

208-4 

139-2 

136-U 184-6 

1.38-7 

141-8 

1944-46 

199-7 

130-6 

139-5 171-9 

123-7 

128-1 

1946-46 

188-4 

146-2 

144-2 172-3 

142-0 

130-6 

1946-47 

180-6 

168-3 

154-0 182-6 

144-1- 

136-0 

! 



Mtift Gauge 





B.B.ao.i. M.as.M. 

O.T. 

S.L 

1938-39 


157-8 

182-6 

122-5* 

116-6 

1939-40 


166-7 

182-0 

121-1* 

113-6 

1940-41 


163-0 

183-2 

125-6* 

111-9 

1941-42 


160-0 

190*2 

126-2* 

114-1 

1942-43 . 


164-2 

200-1 

141-7 

126-3 

1943-44 


170-6 

219-6 

164-6 

126-6 

1944-46 


167-8 

211-0 

166-2 

118-^ 

194646 ... 


176-6 

220-8 

174-4 

117-2 

1946-47 


216-7 

231-0 

220-1 

128-8 


*B. n N. W. Bailwagr. 


As the fuel bill of the railway is. large, it is unnecessary to stress the 
importance of economy in the use of this commodity. Even a slight improver 
inent in these figu^ will lead to extensive economies. For example fcy 
Mvilig even one ppuif^. oCooftl per- ihpusand, gross ton. miles, the nyinff. iL 
ntj^ebiies' yrould be of the order of Rs. 10 lakhs per annum. '* 
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Under goods services including proportion of nuzed, there 1^ been a 
jnarked deterioration on almost all the railways. We have investigated the 
causes of this deterioration and find that inferior grades of ooa) available 
for railway use in ^nt years had certainly affected consumption figures 
and led to deterioration. The control for the distribution of coal to railways 
passed f^m the- Chief Mining Engineer (Railway Board) to the Coal 
I'oiumissionei who has had to distribute coal in accordance with instructions 
issuetj from time to time by the Central Government. The effect of this 
dn railways has already been commented on. In spite of this Wndicap, we 
ue ^lad to note that some railways have been able to maintain gwd results. 
While we realise that due to uncertain factors, as to the quality of coal, 
R is veiy difficult to make fair cmupudscm and explain fluctuations, yet we 
dre not satisfied that the large deterioration in the coal consumption figures 
can be explained due to this cause alone. We have before us the excellent 
example of what has been and can be achieved on a railway by a proper 
drive in fuel economy. We refer to a comparison of the average figures 
for broad gauge railways including Nizam’s State Railway, and the coal 
consumption figures of the Nizam’s State Railway. 

I 

Lba. of coal eonaumed per 1000 Q.T.M. 

Tabus 11 

, SBrvioe Average B.G. Rlye. 

(including N.S. Rly.) N. S. Rly. (B.O.) 



1938-39 

1946-46 

1946-47 

1938-39 

1945-46 

1946-47 

pMSonger & proportion 

1802 

172*6 

190-2 

182-0 

163-4 

141-7 

of 







Goods A P'op. of mixed 

142-4 

162-6 

108-3 

141-8 

134-9 

136-6 

Shunting including siding 

60*3 

78-5 

79*9 

67*4 

49-0 

61-.'* 


The drive on the N. S. Railway consists of a system of detailed and 
prompt analvsis of fuel consumption during every trip. Immediate action 
18 taken on tbe defects disclosed by such analysis, and a persistent appeal is 
kade to drivers through le^ets with fresh slogans every month. The 
results achieved by various drivers are classified and the savings effected and 
losses incurred by them are published. Monthly bulletins are also issued. 

For every run, an allowance of coal is fixed on tbe basis of experiments, 
and at the end of every trip, the driver is required to complete a prescribed 
form, giving details of quantity consumed, reasons for any excess over the 
trip allowance with his estimate of the excess arising from each cause. 
Any excess for which he cannot give a reasonably satisfactory explanation 
M put down as due to his mismanagement. ' ' 

The driver’s remarks are sorted out and transferred to separate control 
cards, each of which is intended to show 

(a) extra coal consumed because of mechanical trouble in the engine. 
There is a separate card for each engine and a separate column 
in the card for each defect, the date on which that defect 
developed and the extra consumption it led to. These defects 
are reported to the Loco Foreman whose duty it is to have tbe 
defects attended to. This has sometimes Keen done through 
alterations in design, etc. 

(b) extra coal consumed because of detentions at stations. There is a 
card for each station, tbe date of detention, its duration and 
the metra coal consumed; 

(c) extra coal consumed because of bad quality of coal, bad weather 
and engineering restrictions. There is a separate card for ' 
each colliery, for each section of line and for each Engineering 
District; 

fd) extra coal consumed because of bad traffic contrrilling causing 
unnecessary detrations for crossings, etc. Tbnre is a card for 
•• c^h control section. 
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(e)i eKtnt'Coal coDsomed becaoaftol mismaiuiig^ent ihe driver; 

consumption which he cannot otherwise explain. There is a 
card for each driver. 

The particulars in the card are summarised monthly for the infdniiiatioh 
of the cheers conoemed; The driver’s performance, whether it is v^ gop4> 
g(X)d, bad or inditterent, is given wide publicity in order to bring a ^in| 
of emulation into play. Theie are four clerks employed on the' above 
analysis, who work under a Loco, inspector, who has under him et^ fdf 
8{)ot checks* besides fuel clerks at each depot and Fuel Inspectors at'^ha^ 
shed to investigate causes of high consumption. ' 

We cannot do better than recommend Ihij^t a somewhat similar lyeteiili 
be introduced on all Indian Government Railways. It might be argued thaS 
what is possible on the N. S. Railway, which is a small jailway, may not, 
be possible on a big system. We do not subscribe tQ this view. It is i>owihia 
to organise similar drives on a regional basis even on a large ^’stem. Tha 
actual cost of the Fuel Economy Organisation on the N. S. Railway ia very 
Small. 

We have sera some rather half-hearted fuel economy drives on Indian 
Government Railway. Some of them ha.ve a fairly large staff, designated 
as Fuel Insprotors, Fuel Checkers, etc., but we are not satisiied that their 
organisation is efficient and immediate improvemrat ia called for. We feel 
that if a regular analysis is made,- engine by engine, driver by driver,. service 
by service, a good deal of improvement in the fuel consumption can be 
attained. The scope of economy under this head is of the order of rupees 
two crores.^ It may be mention^ here that the control on fuel consumption 
will be easier in the future, owing to the likely improvement and constancy 
of the quality of coal that is expected in the near future. We have referred, 
to this earlier-in this chapter. 

At the same time we must sound a note of caution. While fuel econraiyi' 
is vital and any appreciable savings will be extremely valuable, over* ' 
emphasis on fuel economy may lead to reduction in speed of movement of 
trains and low of time. It can also lead to4eluys to traffic if, as has 
happened, drivers make excuses to avoid taking out engines known to be;. 
'Coal Eater8\ Lastly, the' Nizam’s Stote Railway has the great advantage,, 
we believe, of knowing what coal it is going to get and receiving cioal of < 
roughly crastant quality. Other Indian Raimays are, as we have seen, not 
in' this happy position at present and until each shed rei.eives regular « 
supplies of coal of constant quality and from t* very restricted num!^ of 
collieries, fuel economy drives will be severely handicapped. 

a. Signalling and Telfr-Oommnnication 

120. Both the Wedgwood Committee and the Inglis-Appleton Comnrkk ' 
sion had something to say about signalling. The Wedgw.x)d Committee 
considered that "Signalling adopted in India has been more expensive than* 
the circumstances have justified”. They then recommended adoption of 
central cabins at stations with double-wire working of points. Since the . 
Wedgwood report was written, many double-wire installations have been 
put np in India, and more are programmed. Unfortunately, the original 
object, ecemomy, has rather been lost sight of. There are two reasons for 
this: special safety devices have been introduced into double- wire work, 
although similar safeguards have not been considered necessary with older 
signallii^: the manufacture of double-wire apparatus has unfortunately 

allowed to get largelv into the hands of one firm only : there is therefore 
no competition, and the delay in delivery of stores is serious. 

Generally, there is little for us to say except to endorse what the 
Wedgwood dbmmittee said, and to hope that our recommendations may be 
more effective. The adoption of the new Central Pay Commission scales 
and the Adjudicator’s Award makes the case for central cabins even 
stnonger, owing to the greater importance of keeping the staff at each 
station ilown to a minimum. Certainly, railways should be encouraged to 
go in for double-wire for signalling installations, provided it is remembered 
that the reason is that "This should be substantially cheaper than, the' two* 
cabin system prevalent in India." There is, we fear, a tradenry to look on- 
donble-wire as something modem; and by the time signal engineers havn 
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iftnuhed stream 'lining it, it may actually be more expensine tbui other 
pettK>ds. 

Unfortunately, Signal Engineers tend to be divided into groups— 
the ultoa conservative and the ultra modern. Either may be expensive, but 
the oHiocrs under whom signal engineers work are usually not themselves 
signal e.xpeit8, and. seeing that safety largely depends on good signal and 
interlocking work, the superior officer is unlixely to question the advice of 
his signal eximr*^, any more he would suggest to his doctor the substitution of 
cheap for expensive drugs in a prescription. 

There will probably have to be a good deal of new work done by Signal 
U^artinuiits on all Railways during the next few years and it is most 
im^rtant that the money should be spent to the best advantage. 

We would make the following recommendations : — 

1. The preparation of ‘1. B. S.’ drawings for all double wire 

components should be taken in hand. This will enable rail- 
ways either to manufacture their own double wire equipment, 
or to call for tenders in the open market. 

2. Sc far very little has been done to standardise designs for electrical 

components. We believe that there is capacity in the country 
for the manufacture of, at any rate, many of the simpler 
components, so we trust that attention will be given to this 
also. 

3. The attachment to the Board’s office of an experienced Signal 

Engineer, capable of examining signal and interlocking 
schemes and advising the Board as to whether the proposals 
are economically satisfactory. 

4. The deputation of Junior Indian Signal Officers to study signal 

and interlocking work on the Continent of Europe, ' Indian 
signal practice has, in the past, followed British practice much 
too closely. • 

Turning now to the subject of tele-communications, we are glad to see 
that the suggestions of Messrs. Inglis and Appleton for improi ing communi' 
cations on railways are being carried out and that there has, in recent years, 

some improvement in the standard of Post and Telegraph line mainten- 
ance. We need only add that we have no reason to fear that any of the new 
circuits rcccmtly put in will be found to be an unjustified expense. 

H. General Buies 

130, The problems of efficient and economical signal engineering are 
bpimd up with the general rules for the working of railways. The original 
general rules were issued in 1906 and the book was revised and re-issued in 
1929. 

Various criticisms have been made about the present rules— 

1. The rules go into too great detail, as they attempt not only to lay 

down principles but to order how the principles should be 
carried out. It is suggested that much of. what new appears 
in Chapter II should more appropriately be contained in a 
“Signal Manual’’. At present principles may bo obscured by 
details. 

2. Some rules are considered unduly restrictive, e.g.. General Rules 

38 and 90. 

3. General arrangement is criticised in that rules that should be 

closely linked appear in different chapters, e.g.. Chapters TI, 
XandXVUI. 

4. Drafting is bad and in some cases the meaning is obscure. 

Wo feel, however, that railway administrations have tendei to increase 
their ovm difficulties by the addition of large numbers of subsidiary rules, 

m siiLe cases are much more restrictive t han the General Rules. In 
words, some railways do not take full advantage of the latitude that 
ih^ General Rules allow. 

• W««nderstand that a Cmnmittee has been set up to revise the General 
Buie Book. We can only record the hope that the C<»attittes will approach 



tile whole subject from first principles and will evolve a netr rule beok whi(^ 
will not only (xmtain all orders necessary to secure safety but will also point 
the way for the fntnre developmmit of qrstems of working and signalling m 

pnjgi essiye lines. . 

CHAPTER VI 

COMMBXCIAL ORGAKISATIOM AND OTHER MATTERS 

A. Organisation 

131. Organisation of the Commercial Department . — During a period of 
continued transpi^ diortagB, the normal functions of the Cmnmercial 
Department are likely to be lost sight of, and this is what appeal's to l^vi 
happened on some of the railways during the war and in the post-war period. 
This is unfortunate, but what is still more serious is that this feeling at 
complacency should still continue, when there are signs of decline in the 
total volume of traffic carried by the railways. 

The need for a strong Commercial organisation has been stressed by cthor 
Committees that have previously examined Indian railway working. In 
Section XV, pajges 29-37, of the Second Report, the Pope Committee 
emphasised the importance of the Commercial Department, the one and the, 
only earning department on the railways. They stressed the need for sales- 
manship, commercial research, advertising and publicity, and recommended 
that the Commercial organisation and personnel of each railway should be 
overhauled and an intensive campaign organised to attract traffic to the 
railway, beariim in mind the well proven principle that “facilities beget 
traffic”. The Wedgwood Committee also made a similar recommendation 
and in paragraphs 116 to 118, pages 70-75, stressed the need of a proper 
Commercial or^isation and the development of commercial rc^rch, 
advertising and publicity. 

We must hope and assume that sooner or later the railways will succeed 
in increasing their capacity to produce transportation until the supply 
exceeds the demand. When this happens, the commercial branches or, 
departments of the railways will at once become of the greatest importance' 
as it will be their duty and responsibility not only to retain all existing, 
traffic but also to increase earnings 1^ finding a market for the disposable 
surplus of transportation. 

This brings ns to ^e general consideration of what the scope of the 
Commercial Department should be. 

The practice varies somewhat between the various railways but the^ 
following may be considered as a fairly rraresentative list of the present, 
duties and responsibilities of the Commercial Department : — ' 

(i) Fixation of rates and fares and publication of tariffs. 

(ii) Issue, checking and collection of tickets. Reservation of seats 

and GompartmentSi 

(iii) Issue of concession orders. 

(iv) Settloient of claims, compensation and refunds, iimlnH ing 

remission of demurrage and wharfage. 

(v) Oversight of methods for prevention of claims, such as addressing 

and marking of packa^ and cleaning, rivetting and labelUi^ 
of wagons. 

, (vi) Booking and delivery of goods. 

(vii) Handling contracts for goods and parcels. 

(viii) Checking of goods and parcels at transhipment and npackii^f 
points. 

(ix) Publicity and advertisement. 

(x) *Ckmtact’ work including representing the railway on ChambsiW' 

of Commerce, etc. 

(xi) Provision of passenger amenities, and preparation 6t piropeealb 

for opening of new stations or for providing more facilities 
f^odsting ilaticNn. . 
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(xii) Catering, including platform vendors. 

(xiii) Watch and Ward. 

(xiv) Traffic surveys for new construction. 

(xv) Assisted siding agreements. 

(xvi) Out-agency i^reements. 

(xVii) Travel Agenqr agreements. 

(xviii) Notification of restrictions. 

(xix) Allotment of wagons and checking of wi^n detention at 
terminals. 

We feel that there has been a tendency to burden commercial depart- 
mmts with work that should more properly have been made the responsibility 
of* the operating department. This has the following disadvantages 

(a) The Chief Commercial Manager’s proper position as the Sales 

Manager of the Railway is obscured by giving him additional 
responsibilities. 

(b) The time of Senior Commercial Officers is taken up by matters 

which, though important, are not directly related to the 
seUing of transportation, so that they have but little time to 
‘sit back and think’, or to devote themselves to a close study of 
possible ways of increasing railway revenues. 

(c) A large body of staff are ‘joint’, that is, they have divided 

allegiance both to the Operating and Commercial Depart- 
ments. 

On the other hand, a wholesale transfer of responsibilities from the 
Commercial to the Operating Department would raise some difficulties. 
It must result in the transfer of a number of officers from one department 
to the other. If the responsibilities of the Commercial Department are to 
be restricted .solelv to “Salesmanship”, fixation of rates and fares, publicity 
and ‘c-ontacC work, and commercial research, a comparatively small cadre of 
officers only could be justified, and this may cause difficulties in persuading 
suitable oliicers to equip themselves for a career in the Commercial Depart- 
ment for fear that tneir avenue of promotion might be more restricted than 
in the Operating Department. We feel that the best and keenest brains on 
the railways are needed in the senior commercial appointments on the rail- 
ways. Such officers can only gain the necessary experience and prove their 
Qualities by long service in the commercial department. It seems, therefore, 
desirable that the commercial officers’ cadre should, as at present, be 
commensurate with the Transportation (Traffic) cadre, even if this involves 
the retention by the commercial department of some responsibilities which 
do not strictly form part of salesmanship. But it cannot be too strongly 
^ph^ised that the primary responsibility of the commercial department 
is to increase revenue and that commercial officers must never ^ lose sight of 
this, in spite of pre occupation with other ancillary matters. ' 

W'e lay great emphasis on the qualifications that a commercial officer 
should pos^ss. His qualifications should include 

(a) an aptitude to appreciate the oommercial implications of the 

various measures taken to raise the revenues. For this purpose 
he should have a close familiarity with the rates structure, 
railway law;, railway statistics and their use and possess an 
analytical brain. 

(b) an even and plea^t temperament which he needs in his dealings 

with the public, as his work brings him in constant touch with' 
them: 

(c) the ability to understand the market conditions of commodities 

and also trade requirements. His intents should cover q 
wide field of knowledge of economic activities generally, parti- 
cularly method of pi^uction and distribution of Industries 
and Trade.. 

, Mi^le we have a commercial officers who fulfil these condi- 

tidoi, ^ wtiifisd witli ttif «^Fd*rd or thp speoii^l 
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We have stresded importance of strong commercial branches or 
mpartmente on the railways. We feel that the recent experiment of 
BBialgamating the posts of Chief Operating Superintendent and Chief 
Commercial Superintendent on the South Indian Railway was a retrograde 
one and we hope that it will be abandoned. We should also recommend, in 
^'iwe, the formation of commercial departments on the two railways 
whi^ at present have no separate commercial organisation, the B. H. «& 
C. I. and O. T. Railways. Mr. S. Guruswami and Mr. K. R. Rama Iyer, 
towever, do not accept the necessity tor a separate Chief Commercial 
hlanager (Chief Commercial Superintendent in this case) on the S. 1. Rail- 
way. They are also opposed to the introduction of an entirely separate 
oom^rcial department on the 0. T. Railway, as they consider that in view 
of the small size of the system, the cost of an additional Head of a Depart- 
ment cannot be justihed. The^, however, agree to the necessity for the 
retention of a separate c6mmercial organisation within the Traffic Depart- 


132. Public Relations . — The Wedgwood Committee, in Chapter XII 
of their Report, dealt at considerable length with the subject of Public 
Relations. They started their chapter by stating that “if we may judge 
from the evidence which we have taken, the TnHia.n Railwajm are unpopular. 
We urould almost say that they are the most unpopular institutions in 
India'’. That, unfortunately, is as true in 1948 as it ,was in 1937. 

Their recommendations, aimed at setting this right, fall under three 
main heads : — 

(i) The setting up of Railway Information Offices at Delhi and the 

other main centres of population in order to maintain adequate 
contact with the Press. 

(ii) Closer contact between the railway administrations and the 

trading public. 

(iii) Maintenance of closer relations with Provincial Governments. 

The W’^edgwood Committee foresaw that the establishment of Informa- 
tion or Publicity Offices would not be easy owing to railway officers generally 
having little or no experience of Press work. This has proved correct : 
Public Relations Offices have been (.poned at Bombay, Calcutta and MadraS, 
and are, we believe, doitig useful work. The Board also have a Joint 
Director, Public Relations, and there are Public Relations Officers attached 
to the k! P., 0. T. and Assam Railways. But it has been difficult to find 
suitable officers. Wc believe that the best course is to select railway officers 
who show aptitude and keenness for publicity work and give them some 
special training, rather than attempt to recruit officers who already have 
Press experience and try then to teach them the railway side of their work. 

Both the Bombay and Calcutta offices were started by serving railway 
officers and we feel that, up to a point, they are working on the right 
lines, though so far they have been seriously handicapped by lack of accom- 
modation. 

It is of the greatest importance that the “Railway Case” should be kept 
constantly before the public; by the issue of notifications from time to time; 
bv the writing of suitable replies to the letters appearing in the correspon- 
dence columM from “Disgruntled Traveller” and his ilk; by holding 
Press Conferences; and generally by getting to know and gaining 
the of Editors, Reporters and Press Correspondents. It is, of 

course vitally important that before holding a Press Conference or issuing 
any information to the Press, the Public Relations Officer should be absolutelv 
certain of his facts. To state publicly something as Railways’ case which 
subseQuently proves to be not entirely correct, does much more harm than 
, 4 1 ^^ A further duty of the Public Relations Officer should be to (»llect 
Sittings from papers on matters affecting railways and brinring them to 
the notice of the departmental officers concerned. In such a collection, it is, 
?oou^, important that aU matters, whether favourable or otherwise, 

•honld be 
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This covers the eround at present ; but we believe that the time is not 
far off when the raUways will again be in the position of being able to 
provide more transportation than is demanded. Then the advertisemmit 
side of Public Relations will assume greater importwce : advertisement- 
in many forms — aimed at stimulating demand for rail transport. 

We are sorry to see that at present, some of the energies of Public 
Relations Officers are being side-tracked on extraneous, though important 
work] we. refer to such matters as negotiations with trade unions, propa- 

g anda to the staff and staff welfare. This work is unquestionably important, 
ut it should be the function of the Personnel Branch and not oi Public 
Relations Officers. The l^Uic Relations Officer should be one of the most 
valued lieutenants of the Chief Commercial Manager and should not lije 
saddled with work which is not part of the normal responsibilities of . a 
P'ublic Relations or Publicity Officer. We also consider that the practice of 
referring complaints to the Public Relations Officers is faulty. Complainte 
should rather gu straight to the departmental officer concerned, as it is hi; 
duty and responsibility to remove the cause of the complaint. 

further, we are not satisfied that the system of having Joint Public 
Relations Officers for the administrations serving one main centre is wise. 
We feel that the earlier system of giving the Commercial Head of each rail- 
way his own Public Relations or Publicity Officer was better, so as to make 
each Head Office complete in itself. Further, we are not satisfied that 
adequate justification exists at present for the appointment at each of the 
centres, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, of one Public Relations Officer in 
the junior admmistrative scale and two other senior or junior scale officers. 
In our opinion, one senior scale Public Relations Officer attached to the 
Headquarters of each Railway should be sufficient until the necessity for 
giving this officer further relief or assistance is adequately demonstrated. 
No doubt, at Calcutta and Bombay, at each of which the Headquarters of 
two railways are situated, the two Public Relations Officers would he careful 
to collaborate and avoid any undesirable differences in their publicity 
schemes. 

At present, in the Railway Board’s office, there is a Joint Director and 
«a Deputy Director, Public Relations, and we understand there are oroposals 
for expanding the organisation. We feel that if the scope of the Public 
Relations organisation is limited as we have recommended .above, there is 
no need to make any expansion in the office of the Railway Board, 

« 

Although it is hardly a agnate subject, we would refer here to the 
question of the sale of advertisement space on railway premises as this 
^n^rally forms part of the responsibilities of Public Relations Officers. It 
18 clearly most undesirable that the movmnent of passengers on platforms or 
in station concourses should be hampered by trade show cases, and it may 
lower the prestige cf railways if the facade of an important station is 
obscured by advertisements. But, without going to such undesirable 
extremes, there is, we believe, an important source of revenue in the letting of 
advertisement space which has as yet been by no means fully exploited. 

The practice also of General Managers or Commercial Heads of Rail-' 
ways meeting the members of Trade or Industrial Associations is tc be 
commended. It must be conceded that it is often impossible for the oflkers 
concerned to promise any defipito action, but the mere fact that a grievance 
has been aired, and q^mpathetically considered, must help to improve 
relations between the railway and its customers. 

l^astly, the Wedgwood Committee recommended closer relations between 
the administrations and Provincial Governments. As far as we could find 
out this advice has been followed, and .there appears now to be satisfftCtoiy 
contact, at various levels, between Provincial Governments and Railways' 
This is all to the good; there may have been a feeling at one time that* as 
railways were a ‘Central subject’, thty need not woriy about Pronneial 
jSovemments; such an idea would be dangerous now. 
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133. Rates Registers . — One of the main complaints considered by the 
Wedgwood Committee in their report was that the public were finding 
great difliculty in obtaining firm or accurate quotation of rates from railways 
and that undercJiarges were frequent. The Wedgwood Committee in their 
re|mrt considered that there was substance in this complaint and that the 
existing system of rate calculation and quotation by station staff was un- 
satisfactory. They recommended that Rate Books should be introduced at 
stations and that all calculations of new rates should be made in the Head 
Oltices of Railways, so as to ensure rating accuracy. 

The Indian Railway Conference Association considered this su^stion 
of the Wedgwood l.'ommittee and, in October 1U37. passed a Resolution 
recommending the universal adoption of Station Rates Registers on all l ail- 
ways for both inward and outward traffic. At that time, the North Western 
Railway already had foreign outward rate” registers in use at all their 
stations, but other railways nad been nervous of adoring the same plan on 
grounds of expense. After the passing of the 1937 Besolutiem by the Con- 
ference, two Railways, riz., B. N. ana A. B., after preliminary prepara- 
tion, commenced compilation of Rates Registers and actually Kad them in 
UM at all stations soon after the start of the War. As tl^p Railway Board 
did not issue specific instructions on this point to the State-managed Rail- 
ways, they had not commenced preparation of Rates Registers when the Wp 
necessitated further deferment of the work. ].ater, howeve’*, the Jodhpur 
Railway also introduced Rates Registers. 

While, therefpre, the pinciples of the 1937 Resolution have never been 
challenged, only four railways ever actually compiled Rates Registers: 
there has, howper, been •enough experience gained to show that the solid 
advantages claimed have in fact been realised. The methods used by these 
railways in compiling, issuing and maintaining Rates Registers differed 
widely, but thi.s has been an advantage as it has given other railways a chance 
of choosing which method will best suit theii* own special oircumst<ances. 

We are glad to hear that the Railway Board have decided that the 
Indian Government Railways should all introduce Rates Registers and have 
ordered the necessary equipment for the preparation of the Registers. We 
trust that this w'ork, a labour of very great magnitude, will be energetical^ 
prosecuted. * 

134. Hates Structure. -Other complaints made to the Wedgwood 
Committee ccmcemed the multiplicity of sch^ule pd exceptional class 
rates in use on railways, the application of the discontinuous mileage system 
when calculating telescopic rates on traffic passing from one railway to 
another and the wide margin between owner’s risk and railway risk rate. 
The Commercial Committee of the Indian Railway Conference Association 
started to investigate the question of reducing the number of schedule rates 
in use, and considerable progress was made with this during the war years. 
They later came round to the view that the introduction of telescopic class 
rates on continuous mileage might be possible without too seriously disturb- 
ing the existing rating structure and might help to eliminate from the 
Tariff large numbers of statioii-to-station rates as well as some of the 
schedule rates. In 1944, Mr. G. St. G. Higginson of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway was put on special duty to collect material for a close study of this 
problem. Later, Mr. K. L. Crawford of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway was deputed to prraare definite proposals, and the first 
set of telescopic cfass rates, known as ‘Special Class A’ for -manures and oil- 
cake, was introduced on the 1st February 1947. Meantime, Mr. K. L. 
Crawford had been transferred to the Board, as Joint Director (Post- war 
Rating) and an Advisory Committee, consisting of Rates Officers, was set up 
to advise the Board on Postwar Rating problems. 

By the middle of 1948, the Postwar Rating Advisory Committee had 
oompieted its labours and had produced a complete set of telescopic class 
rates and telescopic wagon rate schedules. These have since been .approved 
by the Cabinet and the new rates structure came into force on the 1st October 
1948. Individual railways will still retain the power to quote station-to- 
station rates at rates lower than the new telescopic class rate, subject to 
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certain limitatioDs prescribed by the Board, but this power is strictly limited 
to the quotation of station-to station rates. No railway may make a 
general reduction in the rates for a commodity. We hope that the introduc- 
tion of the new rates structure will go a long way towards allaying the . 
criticisms referred to by the Wedgwood Committee. We are, however, not 
satisfied that the problem of the relation between Owner’s Bisk and Bailway 
Bisk rates has been adequately handl^. The quretion of what should be 
the difference between tie Owner’s 'Bisk and Bailway Bisk rates for the 
various commodities might, we suggest, be considered by the newly formed 
Bailway Bates Tribunal. 

But the success or. failure of this new experiment will be gauged by the 
number of statiun-to-station rates that railways find it necessary to quote. 
If, in the course of a few years, it is found that the great bulk of traffic is 
moving on the new telescopic rates then the experimrat may be considered 
successful. If, however, it is found that the majority of traffic is being 
charged at station-to-station rates, then this effort to simplify rating wiU 
have failed But in any case, the elimination of schedule rates and special 
classifications should go a long way towards ensuring rating accurac}' and 
the quotation of reliable rates ; even before the compilation and issue of the 
Hates Registers is completed. 

135. Routing of traffic. — In prewar years, manipulation of rates by 
individual railways had led to numerous cases of anomalous routing of 
traffic, the cheapest route between two points often being by no means the 
shortest route. During and since the war years, many of these anomalies 
have been removed, and the introduction of the new rates structure on the 
1st October 1948 should finally clear up the routing problem ^d ensure that 
tr:iffic moves by the shortest route. But one com^ication will still remain; 
in some cases the physically shortest route between two stations involves 
passage through two break of gauge transhipment points. Such a route, 
though the shortest in distance, is likely to hie by no means the shortest in 
time and may well be less economical in cost of aeration to the railways 
concerned than the longer one-gauge route. The I. B. C. A. deciaed, and 
the Board have approved, that to arrive at the ‘shortest’ route, 75 miles 
should be added for each break of gauge transhipment involved. Thus, the 
all broad gauge route between two stations would be the correct one if it is 
less than I,*)© miles longer than a route involving transfer to the metre gauge 
at some point and back to the broad gauge at another point, or tice verm. 
I'he same point arises also in the case of traffic to or from stations served 
by both gauges, although in such cases only one transhipment is involved. 
I’he principle is certainly sound, but we doubt if the evaluation of a tranship- 
ment as the equivalent of an esetra 75 miles haulage is correct. We feel that 
the additional mileage allowance might well be higher than 75 miles. It 
will be advisable in due course to have an examination made to ^d out how 
much traffic does move through two break of gauge transhipment points 
under this rule and then to study whether conveyance of such traffic by the 
one gauge route would not be more economical. 

136. General ledel of Rates and Fares. — ^We have dealt at length with 
the machinery of rate framing and rate quotation. We now turn to the 
problem of the future general level of rates and fares. On this point we 
feel that it is not necessary, if indeed proper for us, to make any very 
general rewmmendation. If general increases in rates and fares are 
necessary in order to secure the financial solvency of the railways, we feel 
that the method of applying any such increases must be a subject for Cabinet 
consideration. It is hardly within our purview to make su^;estions as to 
the relative effect on the economic life of the country of increases in such 
fundamentals as coal freights, foodgrain rates.or passenger fares. There 
are, however, a few points, that have’ come to our notice which, we feel, 
should be recorded. 

137. Season Ticket Fares.— Vfo consider that the scale of charges for 
season tickets in the Bombay area is too low and should be reconsidered. 
We understand that the Board are examining the level of season tickets 
generally. 
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of Classes . — Government have announced 
tneir ^ision tc redura the number of passenger classes cn Indian Govern- 
inent Kaimays from four to three, from the 1st January 1949. The new 
c will be known M ‘Upper’, ‘Inter’ and ‘Ordinary’, and the new 
nnio^f far© will be 24 pies per mile, that is mid-way between the 

fares. As the introduction of the new 
‘pper L'lass lare can be expected to cause a numhor of present Second Class 
passragers to patronise the Inter Class in future, so increasing tlie volume 

** j passengers, it is proposed to convert about half of the present 
* ni® ®®™Partnients to Inter Class : the remaining Second Cla.ss and 

Y®. j® ^ modified to accord with the new 

standards laid down for Upper Class. 

While we agree with the advisability of reducing the number of 
tiom four to three we feel that the change might with advantage have 
been dmerred to a date later than the Ist January next. We have referred 
to the decimon to convert about half of the present Second Class accommo- 
dation to Inter Class. We are not aware of the reasons that led to this 
d^ision, but It seems to us that an estimate of the number of passengers 
who will transfer from Second Class to Inter Class, owin g to the highn 
iCvei of the new Upper Class fare, <;an be little more than an intellig‘»nt 
guess. Should this estimate prove to be wide of the imirk, serious addi- 
tional overcrotvding will result in either the Upper Class or the Inter 
Class. It seenm to us, therefore, that it might have been wiser to defer 
the change imtil Railways have some spare stock in hand, which could be 
used to provide relief for whichever class may most require it. Further, 
as we have shown in paragraphs 60 and 64, Chapter TV. there are at 
present serious arrears of maintenance to coaching stock outstanding. 
We consider it important that the Railway Workshops should not now 
be burdened with the additional work of converting stock to the new 
standards, as this must reduce their capacity to overtake arrears of normal 
iriaiutenance. 

139. Coed Fright Rates.- -The Government of India have introduced a 
new telescopic scale for coal, which applies on all Indian Government 
Railways and most of the Indian State Railways from the Ist September 

ms. 

We certainly support the principle of having one coal scale for the 
whole of India, but some .time must elapse before the new scale can be 
cither generally approved or seriously criticised. It will be necessary to 
see from actual experience, what is the effect on railway earnings and also 
whether the scale is found to introduce any serious injustices that may have 
to be met by the quotation of station to station rates. 

We have, however, one new suggestion to make. At present about 
oDc-third of the (!oal loaded in the coalfields is 'carried in open waeons : 
these are principally needed for the collieries with screening and mechanical 
loading plants. Tne supply of open wagons is an important saving to 
these collieries as their use obviates the cost of manual loading. Rut to the 
railways the proposition is less attractive : as there are comparatively few 
commodities other than coaj that can be satisfactorily carried in 'open 
wagons, toe incidence of empty haulage is higher with opens than with 
covereds ^ Jn the case of the Itast Indian Railway it has been calcnliteu 
to.«it empty haulage into the coalfields represents 80 per cent of the 
mileage for open wagons as against 60 per cent, for covereds. As this is , 
done to save toe colliery owners’ money, we suggest that it would not be 
unreasonable to add an additional charge of 4 annas per ton when open 
wagons are supplied at toe request (rf toe individual colliery. 

140. Traffic rearing special types of wagons.— There are a number 
of tvDes of traffic for which special types of wagons are provided and those 
wagons are ear-marked for that particular traffic. We have in mind such 
iustences as the provision of tankwagons for the conveyance of Oils in bulk 
Md toe provisiOT of special wagons for sugarcane traffic. In the latter 
X particularly, owing to toe s^sonal nature of the traffic, the wagons 
can only earn revenue for part of the vear and annuallrstand 
iXfS wme months. We feel, it is desirable that the present rates chared 
fOT traffic should be examined, to see whether the cost of providing 
special wagons is adequately covered. 
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0. ClaUufl and Legal work 

141. Claims . — The incidence and cost of settlement of claims has great- 
ly increased during the war years. The detailed figures with which we 
have been supplied are not entirely reliable, so we do not quote them, but 
it may be taken generally that the number of claims that are being received 
by railways at present is anything frmn five to ten times the number of 
claims received in lOSS-SO and that payments in settlement of claims *ae 
frorrj twenty to fifty times as great. Railways that were paying between 
Ite. 40,000 and Rs. 80,000 a year in compensation before the war are now 
distributing between Rs. 20 iakhs and Rs. 30 lakhs annually. The total 
amount paid in settlement of daims on Indian Government Railways 
increased from Rs. 4'26 lakhs in 1938-39 to Rs. 163 crores in 1946-47, this 
is serious loss of revenue. 

To cope with the immense volume of the work, all railways have made 
lane increases in the numbers of the staff devoted to claims investigaticm 
and settlement and some railways at any rate seem to have been able to 
keep pace with the work and are settling claims with reasonable prompti- 
tuder otliers unfortunately are not. 

We were given the following reasons for the great growth in the 
incidence of claims : — 


(i) the large increase in traffic, particularly of parcels, causing 
congestion at terminals and transhipment points; 

(ii) the diluticm of staff, resulting in increase of mistakes, mis- 

sorting and the loss of documents; • 

(iii) the increased value and scarcity of oonunodities, making pilfer- 

age more profitable; and 

(iv) the declining morale and discipline among the staff. 


We have enquired as to the steps taken to deal , with this serious 
situation. Usually the chief action taken has been to build up the Watch 
& Ward staff. On those railways which had an efficient Watch & Ward 
Organisation before the war, this has usually been beneficial, but on those 
railways that had not previously had any Watch & Ward, the results hnve 
not Ijeen so satisfactory. In any case, however, the Watch & Ward staff 
can only hope to guard against pilferage, they cannot be expected to stop 
loss caused by mis-sorting, bad marking or rough handling; For these 
evils, the only remedies are better organisation aU stations and better train- 
ing and supervision of the staff concerned. This aspect has not, we con- 
sider. in all cases been given the attention which it deserves. 

We have referred above to the problem of pilferage; in some parts of 
India this word, unfortunately, hardly describes what is happening : 
rtmiing train thefts, on a highly organised scale, can only be described as 
looting. While this is mainly a problem for the Police, we are not alt(«ether 
satisfied that the railways have taken as energetic action as. is possible to 
protect the goods in their charge. Against organised running trsin 
thieves, rivetting has proved ineffective : but we were told that Ellis locks, 
as used by the Great Indian Peninsula l^ilway, have given a much greater 
degree of protection and we are surprised that greater use has not been 
made of them. We feel also that the Mechanical Departments of railways 
should devote more thought to methods of making wagons more "fhinf- 


proof than they at present are. 

Rivetting also clearly needs much greater care than it is at present 
receiving We have ourselves noticed cases where sealing rivets could 
*asilv, quickly and silently be removed by hand. In such cases, the rivetfing 
8 a waste of time and money. . 

The organisation of claims offices needs very careful attention : the 
vork has mWplied so rapidly that the handling of the large volume of 
wrespondence requires a high degree of organisation in the claims office. 
Wife^cers now engaged in claims work have, perhaps, not had the 
vpc o^rhining an^ experience that would fit them for develqpmg .their 
organisation and routine to the standard of efficiency now ^uired. 
n suchSes. it mav be of assistant temporarily do draft officers from the 
Shunts Brimch into the Claims offices. Such Officers are perhaps more 
ikXto possess the experience retjuifed to enable them tp opganwe a Inrgt 
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claims office than officers whose previous experience has been solely in 
commercial woiric, . 

We do not favour deoentralisati(m of claims work: this is lib^lv to 
lead to increase of oorrespcmdeuce and prevent the application of a 
noliK^ to the settlement of claims. Centralisation of work should ensure 
oettOT supervisiim, which is absolutely necessary in such cases. 

We would also refer to the ’Convention’ of November 1943. ,Pn?T to 
this, daims involving more than one railway W3re not settled until it was 
proved, by inter railway oorresp(mdence on which railway the loss or 
damage occurred, and until that railway accepted liability. This frenuent- 
ly led to great delay in the settlement of claims. After November 1943, 
it was agreed that the claims upto Rs. 1,000 should be settled by cne 
Railway receiving the daim without reference to the other railways, and 
that the compensation paid, if exceeding Rs. 25, should be divided becween 
the railways concerned, in a manner laid down in the Convention. The 
object of this was to speed up the payment of claims, and this object has to 
some extent been achmved; at any rate, the delays in payment of claims, 
serious as they at presmit are, would be far worse but for the Convention. 
But we hope that the Convention will not be permanent: the old svster^ 
slow as it perlmps vras, did have the advantage that when a claim arose 
the railways concerned traced out the consignment and located the swtion 
of the raiWay on which the loss or damage occurred. It is ^sential to 
know thig if remedial action is to be taken. At present, owing to the 
Convention, the majority of claims involving more than one «»^™y jre 
being settled without any attempt to localise the source of the trouble. l bis 
is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs and puts a 
handling as staff realise that there is, under the present system, little chance 
of their cardeBsnees being brought home to them. 

We are also not satisfied with the way in which claims cases which 
go to court are handled by railways We 

m the Railway Itoard^a report for the year 1946-47 , that the immbCT of 
cases settled out of court was more than four 

decided bv the court. Probably manv were casM in which the radwT had 
Tin TAal defence and the suit was fiW bwause the claimant fwed that hm 

^ *hle^conrts But it is to'^^^d that the railway admi- 

that indefensible claim in the volume of 

Certainly we j®tS^mmistration believes it has good grounds 

gi« Jhdr ovidaice. ^ eonriderin!! oln-«, 

142. Leifoi work onradwa^s.^ A .. ^ matter of great imnor- 

the efficien^andling may lead to serions loss. 'All railways 

tanoe. Inefficiency in Aw Jirerti^ ^ ^ 

retain soUdtors to aj^ S^rv %ie ^ast Indian and^South Indian 
representation in court “ whole-time Law Officers. In the 

iidnding the S^°taS^on“of iSA ong.g«t to 

annear for the railway * <• • • i a* 

(btto S. tb. rimii.irtr.tion in promeubon,, 
W*®“SS.,,«,riHo..«.inrtn.«irt«.o<tkertri: _ 


drawing up 
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The Bailway Board recently examined this question to see whether the 
expense of retaining whole time law officers could be justified, as opposed 
to arranging for the work to be done by Government Solicitors. The Board 
ooncluded from their examination that the I^aw Officers were giving value 
for money and that no special action or change was necessary. 

W ith this view we generally agree, but we believe that the introduction 
of whole time Law Officers into other administrations might well be justified 
hy greater expedition and ^ciency in the handling of legal cases, parti* 
cnlarly those arising out of daims. 

D. Handling of Merchandise 

r4b. Quick Transit of Goods in Smalls — Our attention has been drawn 
U» the inordinate delays that take place in the transit of goods consignments 
in small, i.e. less than wagon loads. During and smce the war, railways 
have not been able to pay the same attention to the transit of small consign- 
ments and the importance of this subject has receded into the background. 
Byen the bare statistics that were being maintained prior to the war bv the 
railways have been dispensed with and we think this is unfortunate. 

The usual method of handling goods traffic in smalls is to load such 
consignments in collecting or through road vans (wagons) and move them 
by sectional van trains. Traffic for stations beyond the limit of the section 
is loaded in through road vans for the next transit station, which is. usually 
situated at the end of the section vu’i. At this ptatfon. consignments 
received from all directions are sorted out and repacked in another set of 
through road vans and moved onwards in the same way 

fhis entails the repacking of consignments at each transit station and 
when the traffic is booked over a long distance, much handling is involved 
and considerably delays may occur at the transit stations. 

In order to avoid these delays and reduce handling at transit stations, 
a sv'stem of co-ordinated van goods service had been , introduced on certain 
railways prior to the war. Van trains! sometimes called “Smalls Quick 
Transit'’ (S.Q.T.) trains were run over a long distance with a set of ptaff 
engaged in making up vans while the train was on the run and in loading 
and unloading packages at stations with the aid of travelling porters. A 
rest van was usually attached to such trains and the crews worked and 
resteil in reliefs. 

We believe that the E. I. Railway was the pioneer in this direction ano 
they improved this system to a high nitch of efficiency. Other railway? 
followed suit and this system was burning general before the war. 

One defect of this system is the employment of additional wagons. 
The average load per wagon on the RQT trains is apt to be- lower than in 
those that are repacked at transit stations. During the war, when the 
siiorlage of wagons was keenly felt and the speed of movement of ordinary 
merchandise was of minor importance, railway slid hack to the old system 
of reoacking road vans at transit stations. 

Prior to the war. railways recorded the average time thken by consign- 
ments between specific points. An examination of these records should 
indif^^te that the attempts of the railways to curtail transit time were 
successful. 

We feel that the time has now arrived for a determined drive to be 
made to improve the average speed of transit of consignments, Railway*' 
must itialise that in the near future they may not be ahlc to maintain their 
level of traffic urless their services are improved and time in transit is 
curtailed, ' 

We recommend that all railways should devote greater attention to this 
subject and introduce or reintroduce SQT seiwices wherever • possible. 
Records should he maintaip“d of the average time in transi t of 'consignments 
i^ween specific points. Work trains should be scheduled with greater 
care; loaded wagons at stations must be cleared more triethodicallv. " 

■We also recommend an extension of “nominat'“d loading”, that is the 
loading of through vans on T>artic”iaT davs of the 'week from specified 
stations to srccified dwtinatioiw. This woidd Achieve ecohomy in wagon 
space and reduce time in transit. 
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Ab regards the possibility of- co*ordiuated throu gh vaus on runs cover 
M more than one railway, there does not appear to be much scupe except 
for tvaiftc betwep important trading centres, h'or example, the M. & S. Mw 
and B. N. Railways had express goods service conveying through vans 
between Madras and Calcutta with a through running time of 6 days. 
They aiso had a system of nominated through vans for carrying smalls mi 
particular days ol the week. The U. I. P. and B. N. Railways also ran 
(in conjunctioi^ a through goods train service between Bombay aiiVl tiaicutia.. 
We recommend that railways should study the possibility of running more 
through van services between important trading centres. 

Quick Tramit of Parcels. — ^In recent years, there has been a large 
increase in the volume of parcels tratiic earned by railways, and much of this 
increase is due to the booking as ‘parcels’ of traffic that would normally 
move as goods. When the number of restrictions now in force in the move- 
mmt of goods traffic can be reduced, it is likely that parcels traffic on 
railways will decrease considerably. The present terminal facilities and 
shod accommodation in parcel offices ai’e certainly inadequate to the volume, 
of traffic now carried, but as we believe that the traffic is likely to decline, 
no immediate enquiry is necessary, bnt at a later stage, a survey should be 
made of the terminal facilities that are necessary for the efficient handling 
of parcels traffic on railways. This should not delay the carrying out -ot 
improvements in the worst cases, e.g., at Delhi. As in the case of 'smalls’,! 
the time in transit of parcels traffic also requires more attention than it is at 
present receiving. We believe that generally the running of parcels trains 
with adequate staff gives better service than the conveyance of parcels 
traffic by ordinary passenger trains. 

145. Registered Transit System. — The natural corollary to improve- 
ment in transit time for goods and parcels traffic would be the introduction 
of a registered transit system, on the lines of the ‘Green Arrow System’ 
operated by the old Eastern Bengal Railway before the war, For an addi- 
tional charge of Re. 1 per consignment, the transit was specially suiiervised 
and recorded in what was known as the ‘Green Arrow Cabinet’. The con- 
signor could at any time obtain information by telephone as to the progress 
of bis consignment, and on arrival at destination, .special steps were tnken 
to inform both consignor and consignee immediately. 

There is no doubt that this service was appreciated and it might, with 
advantage, be introduced elsewhere later on. But it must be remembered 
that the expeditious handling of ‘Green Arrow’ consignments imposed a 
large volume of additional work on the Control Staff, and consequently the 
introduction of any such scheme should be confined to sections where tliC 
control and the telecommunication system is tlioronghly aderjiuite. 

146. Collection and Delivery System.— In. order to form an effective 
counter to road competition a fast goods and parcels service should be 
coupled with a “Street Delivery System” at important stations. This 
woiud tend to remove the handicap under which the railways work, vis-a-vis 
road operators, and provide a door-to-door service. Wc recommend that 
action should be taken to develop gradually a suitable collection and delivery 
service on a larger scale. It is appreciated that one of the principal reasons, 
why these services have not been successful in the past, is that a large 
portion of goods and parcels traffip is booked to . ‘self’ and the consijmees 
obtain their railway receipts by V.P.P. or after the same have bt'en retired 
through a bank. In such cases, therefore, consignments can only be delivered 
at the railway station We feel, however, that if railways succeed in pro- 
viding collection and delivery services at important stations, the bnsinesi' 
community will find ways and means of solving their jiresent difficulty in 
regard to “the endorsement of railway receipts. 

The road transport is usually worked by contract and we see no reason 
why this should not be more economical than departincnt.nl working. 
Mr. Giimswami differs from this; he would prefer departmental workin.g. 

147. Vse of Refrigerator Cars and Service. — We are aware that the 
■ Ty^ipiat ry of Agriculture is endeavouring to develop refrigeration in India 
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and this matter was recently considened at the first Refrigeration Develop- 
ment Conference in New Delhi on 10th July lOtt. It la expected that 
^re will be considerable development of terminal facilities for cold storage 
in India in the future and as the provision of refrigerator cars by railways 
is boimd up witii that of terminal facilities, it is expected that in the years 
to come, a demand for refrigerated service on railways will arise. Mean- 
time, we would recommend that except where ti^ere is a definite point to 

• ■ “ • * - - i . . - , . . 
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pre-frozen consignments. Later, when cold storage traffic increases, the 
use of refrigerator vans may become profitable. We do not consider, how- 
eve.;, t^t we time has yet come for incurring heavy capital expenditure 
on refrigerator vans though there appears already to be a field for insulated 
vans. In any case, we recommend that such vehicles should be railway 
property and not privately owned. The addititmal capital cost and main- 
tenance charges should be covered by a suitable adjustment ^f the freight 
charges. 


E. Catering 

148. Catwing . — We now have to consider the very difficult problems 
arising out of Railway Catering. The difficulty, as we see it, arises fr<»n 
the fact that the railway caterer, whether he be running a first-class refresh- 
ment room or a small tea stall, is to some extent in the position of a mono- 
polist. The traveller generally must buy what the caterer offers or gb 
without; he has not the time to go outside the station, where, perhaps 
better fare may be on offer. There is, therefore, a general feeling among 
the travelling public that catering contractors use their privileged position 
to exploit the public by the sale of inferior food. We cannot deny that 
there u some substance in this, though there are many contractors wno are 
making an honest effort to give the public good service. But the important 
thing IS that there is this feeling amongst the travelling public, whether 
the grounds for it are serious or trivial. The only way in which this cw 
be got over is by the introduction of departmental catering, with a rigid 
qrstem of supervision. But the problem cannot be solved as easily as that. 
The figures wat we have received concerning the financial results of depart 
mental catering during the year 1947-48 on the B. N., M. & S. M. and S. 1. 
Railways indicate losses on all the three railways and certainly do not give 
any grounds for recommending an extension of departmental catering 
a method of improving net revenue. We have heard that this loss nas, 
in part, bemi caused by these railways continuing to charge prices lower 
than market rates. If this is correct, steps should be taken to adjust prices 
and to charge economic rates without delay. Neverthdess, there is a grave 
danger that departmental catering may prove expensive and be the source 
of a reduction rather than an increase in net earnings. It is difficult to 
ensure that there will not be serious 'leakage’ in the case of the smaller 
stalls where a mtem of cash vouchers and a separate cashier could hardly 
be applied. We must, therefore, recommend that departmental catering 
shoUiO be built up with caution : on those railways who at present have no 
departmental catering, it would be advisable to start in a fairly small way 
at a limited number of stations : the system should then not he extends 
until such time as the financial results could be reliably assessed. We feel 
that departmental catering should cover the smaller type of "tea stall" 
as well as the larger refreriunent rooms if the accounting difficulties can be 
surmounted. If as is generally claimed, departmental catering does result 
in the travelling public getting better service, then that benefit should be 
enjoyed by all sections of that public and not only by those that can afford 
to pay for a full meal. We should, however, re^rd this question of the 
extension of departmental catering as a long term recoimendation. It will 
. be a matter requiring a great deal of careful preparati<m and organisaticm 
and we do not consider it to be so urgent as to warrant diverting the atten- 
timi of officers from other and more urgent problems at present. 

On those sections of railways where catering by contract is retained, 
alt any rate temponurily, we feel that steps riiould be taken to. obtain a fair 
jmd '4n *»"*^*»^** nnt from the contractor. The p<dicy in the past, on the 
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^vernment managed Bailwaya, has been to give contracts at wnninai 
^ the {pounds that the higher ^e rent the more the public would 
M eApioitra. We do not think this to tw a necessary coxoll^: on the 
^ways t^ were till recently under company management, there are 
suu a number of extracts rtmning which involve the payment of substantiid 
out not unxeasonwle rentals and we have heard no sug^tion that these 
^tractors are giving any worse service than those wnose contracts are 
manc^y 1^ onerous. It is at least arguable that the necessity of secur- 
ing a fairly large turnover in order to earn the required rental would force 
a ocmlrac^r to maintiw a respectable standard of service. However, we 
aro certainly of the opinion that the present policy of ‘nominal’ rentes has 
bw a source of loss of possible revenue to the railways without any 
advantage to their customers. 

,We note that the present practice is to refer questions concerning 
catering to the Central Advisory Council, whose recommendations, if 
accepted by the Board, are carried out throughout Indian Gkivemment 
Bailwavs. We would suggest, as a modification, that greater discretion 
might be left to individual railways after consultation with their local 
adviso^ committees. At present catering requirements vary frwn one part 
of India to another and to some extent from one train to another; we feel, 
therefore, tiiat to try and make rules concerning classes of ^freshment 
Sooms, type of food to be supplied, and abolition of Dining Cars on an 
M-India b^is, may not be conducive either to passen^rs obtaining the 
kind of service they most appreciate, or to railways obtaining the optimum 
net revemue. ^ We feel, therefore, that generally such questions should be 
left to individual railways to be settled in consultation with their Local 
Advisory Committees. 

F. Ticketless Travd 

. ^icketless Travel. — One of the perennial problems ou Indian 
Kailways is that of ticketless travel : it also causes very serious loss of 
possible revmiue. The dimensions of this annual loss cannot be gauged with 
any |p^t accuracy, but the Board recently ordered certain investigatiems 
on railways in order to provide data on which the loss could be assessed. 
As a result of these investigations, the Railway Board have estimated the 
annual 1(^ of revenue caus^ by ticketless travel at Rs. 8 crores. We are 
not convinced of tlie accuracy of this estimate : the system of selecting 
sample sections on railways for test purposes does not appear such as would 
afford a reliable estimate for the whole line : and the fares for those classed 
u ‘indigent’ have been included, although if the passenger really was 
indigent he could not in any case have paid his fare : he has contributed to 
overcrowding but not to loss of revenue. However, even if we feel that 
the Board’s estimate is hardly reliable there ran be little doubt that the 
loss from tickctless travel is very important. 

Ticketless travellers can be divided into three classes : — 

(i) The Cheat : the man who has money for his fare but evades pay- 
ment, if possible. 

(ii) The Penniless Passenger. 

(iii) The Victim of Circumstances : the man who tries to buy a ticket 

but cannot, usually because either the booking office is not 
open in time, or booking office facilities are inadequate. 

Probably the first class is by far the largest, and it is an unfortunate 
sidelight on human morals, in other countries as well as in India, that cheat- 
ing Government or a railwiy is not regarded as immoral. In fact, ‘ ‘dodging 
the Customs”, “diddling the Income-tax” and “doing down the railway”, 
are sometimes regarded as quite praiseworthy achievements. This can only 
be changed either by an improvement in thie attitude of the people to the 
State or by t^ing preventive and punitive action in order to convince the 
offender that his crime does not pay. 

ITie fbllowing are some of the steps which can and should be taken to 
check the ‘(^eaf passenger 

(i) Inmrovemrat in station fencing, including provision of palisade 
fWing betwem tradks. 
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(ii) Introduction of more trains on sections where, overcrowding u 

serious. This depends on the availability of stock. 

(iii) Appointment of more, and better trained, ticket cneckers and 

the reintroduction of the ‘Crew’ system. 

(iv) Appointment of more Railway Magistrates at important centres 

to try cases under Sections 112 and 113 of the Railways Act. 

(v) Where necessary, use of additional police to protect ticket 

examiners. 

(vi) Siting of booking offices outside stations so that passengers do. 

not have to come on to the platform to purchase tickets. 

(vii) Appointment of watchmen at ends of platforms to stop un- 

authorized exit or entry, where desirable. 

Little need be said about the second, or ‘penniless’ class of t:ck®tless 
travel. By definition, hotbiug can be recovered from him and he is not, 
therefore, 'a direct source of loss to the Railway. If ticket checking is 
tlioroughly effective, the penniless traveller disappears: he either stays at 
home, dr finds sonu* other mode of (conveyance. 

' Tlie third type of ticketless traveller is the definite responsibility of 
the railways: it inay be said that railways have created him by their own 
inefficiency. As we have seen, the number of passengers has doubled in 
recent years: this means double the pressure of work at booking offices at 
train times, seeing that there has, so far, been little, if any, increase in 
the number of trains. Yet, in most cases, stations are working with the 
same iinmbor of booking windows as they had ten years ago. Portage of 
booking accommodation is often accentuated by slack work on the part 
of the hooking st.alf, in such ways as not opening booking windows at the 
time ordered and noi giving prompt attenthm to III Ola.ss passengers. 
The remedies are. more booking windows, keener supervision, and, where 
necessary, disciplinary action agaiast staff who are not attending to their 
duties with promptness and diligence. We are also not satisfied that 
ticket ihecking staff .are adequately supervised. 

'fhe steps that we have suggested are undoubtedly expensive, but if 
the recovor.ablc .annual loss is even 50 per cent, of the Rs, 8 ra-orcs esti- 
mated by the Board, it is worth spending money to reduce this leakage. 
One ditliculty that wc foresee later on is that it is not easy to ‘justify’ 
continued expenditure on preventive staff. If stc()s taken on any parti- 
cular section are effoi tive, then the ‘Che.at’ learns the error of his ways, 
the ‘Penniless Passenger’ stays away and the ‘Victim of Circumstamis’ 
finds bis dilficullics removed; ‘recoveries’ by the preventive staff may then 
sink to a ])oint well below the cost of their salaries The ‘instification’, 
the hypothetic.al loss of earnings that would be occuriing if the preventive 
staff ivere reduced, can only he surmised The result is that ‘sooner or 
later someone in authority is apt to suggest ‘axing’ a few of the checkers 
‘who .seem to be just eating their heads off’. 

Titis actually hajijiened on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
subnrbar .section : the ‘Crew System’ was introduced in 1927 and, after a 
comparatively few months, the excess fare collections dropped to a very 
low figure; it thus became impossible to ‘justify’ the extra cost and the 
‘Crew System’ was dropped. 

'I'be evil is now so serious that all railways must tackle the problem 
energetically, and from every angle. Further, precautions taken which 
are found to be effective should not be relaxed merely in ground of 
expense: this is a ‘penny wise and pound foolish’ policy. It should be 
possible to arrive at some rough arithmetical relation between the number 
of travelling tii'ket checki'rs, number of trains and number of passengers 
tp be: checked daily which would help to show up any sections where the 
number of staff employed on checking may be excessive. 

It has been suggested that the difficulties of booking large numbers of 
passengers during rush hours on suburban sections might be eased’ by the 
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introduction of ‘passimeters’, automatic ticket machines and othet- mecha- 
nical aids. We hope that suitable experiments will be LimcmI, though 
automatic ticket machines can hardly have much futuie in India, unless 
llie papier rupee one note is replaced by metal coins. I'he (!omplication8 
nf Indian currency, including square and polygonal coins, will also set 
some knotty problems for the makers. These objections apply with less 
force to the use of passimeters which should definitely speed up ticket iss\ie 
at busy suburban stations, but the operator would have to he (carefully 
selected, well trained and, probably, specially paid. 

lJut there is no possibility of stopping, or even reducing, ticketlcss 
travel until the railway staff exert themselves more energetically to comhat 
this evil : we do not say that this applies to all sections, or even to all rail- 
ways, but certainly in ujany parts of India the staff are. to say the lesist 
turning a blind eye to the ticketless traveller. This imisl be changed, and 
quickly. 

-Another important matter affecting ticketless travel is the availabi- 
lity of tickets. The great increase in passenger traflic has severely 
strained the ticket printing capacity of the various railw.ays’ ticket print- 
ing presses. Some ])resses have been working day and night for the last 
three years or more and even then stations have occasionally run out of 
tickets. We arc glad to hear that the Board have forty additional ticket 
printing machines on order, of which the first four are already on the way. 
We are also glad to be assured 'that future requirements of ticket blanks 
are adequately covered. 

O. Advisory Committees 

150. The Aoworth Committee in paragraph 139 of their Report laid 
stress on the importance of giving to the Indian j)ublic an adequate voice 
in the management of their Railways. Accordingly, they recommended 
the establishment of Central and Local Advisory Councils. 

from paragraph 141 of their Report, it is clear that the Committee 
contem])lated the establishment of a Central Advisory Council on the 
model of the Polish Railway Council and they suggested that iCshouhl he 
composed mainly of non officials. One-half of the nou-officiar Members, 
it was suggested, should be nominated by the leading Commercial 'and In- ' 
diistrial Association, both Indian and Kuropean. The other half should 
be i*epTT.sentative of the rural interests and of the travelling- public in 
difftrenv parts of the country. In addition, they suggested . that the 
Council should include representatives of the Departments of Commerce 
and Inilustries. Agriculture, and possibly some others. 

To implement the Committee’s recommendation, a Central Advisory 
Council was constituted in March 1922, consisting of 3 officials and 13 
non-official Members. The first Committee so formed contained an im- 
posing list of prominent businessmen and those interested in Commerce 
and Industry. As the name implies, the function of the Central Advisory 
Council is purely advisory. 

The question of the establishment of Loial Advi.sory (''ommittees on 
Railways was discussed in a meeting in Calcutta on the 7tli December, 
1921, presided over by the Hon’ble Member for Commerce and Railways, 
to which representatives of the Government of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa 
and the Agents of the Calcutta Railways were invited. Subsequently, a 
letter was addressed to General Managers (then Agents) on the ^rd 
December 1921, calling for their views and asking them to consult the 
Local Governments, 

. After obtaining the views of all concerned, the Railway Board jdafed 
a inomorandum before the Central Advisory Council, regarding the proposed 
constitution and functions of the Local Advi.sory Committees. The 
mmnoranduin was considered by the Central Advisorv Council at their* 
second meeting held on the Ist September 1922 and they agreed that 
separate main committees (and also branch committees in some cases) 
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should be constituted for each administration. In respect of the constitu- 
tion of these committees, the Central Advisory Council recommended that 
each Committee should consist of 12 Members as under; — 

General Manser (then Agent)— Chairman. 

Two Local Government Members to be nominated by the tiocal 
Government. 

Three Representatives of the Legislative Council (Members should 
be selected to represent rural interests and the travelling 
public). 

One Member from the Local Municipality or corporation at the 
^ilway Headquarters. 

Five Members representing industries, Commerce and Trade. 

SDs regards the functions of these Committees, the Central Advisory 
r^ouncil recommended as follows: — 

''Functions of the Committee should be purely advisory: the sort 
of subjects which might suitably be placed before the Com- 
mittee are: — 

(i) Alterations in time-tables and passenger services; 

(ii) alterations in rates and fares and dianges of goods classifi- 

cations; 

(iii) proposals in regard to new projects and extensions; 

(iv) proposals in regard to new rolling stock ; and 

(v) matters affecting the general public interest and convenience. 

Question of personnel, discipline and appointments will not be 
brought before the Committee. Subject to this condition, any. 
Menmer may suggest a subject for discussion but the General 
Manager (then Agent) may rule out any subject for reasons whicn 
should be explained at the first meeting after the ruling has been 
given.'- 

In 1937, it was decided that a seat should be given on every main or 
branch T/)cal Advisory Committee to a Member of the Central Advisory 
Coimcil. At present, 26 Local Railway Advisory Committees are work- 
ing on the various railways, as follows: — 

K. I. Railway. — ^Two, one at Calcutta and the other for the 
United Provinces. 

O. T. Railway. — ^Three, one for Bihar, one for the United Provinces 
— ^B. & N. W. zone, and a third for the United Provinces — 
R. & K. zone. 

B. N. Railway. — ^Three, one at Calcutta, one for Bihar and Orissa 
and a third for the Central Provinces. 

B. B. & C. I. Railway. — ^Two, one at Bombay and the other at 
Ajmer. Formation of a third has recently been approved. 
The three Committees will then represent Bombay Presi- 
dency, Rajputana and Central India States, and the United 
Provinces and East Punjab areas. 

G. I. P. Railway. — Three, one for Bombay Presidency, one for the 
Central Provinces and a third for the United Provinces. 

M. S. M. Railway.— Two, one for the Madras Presidency and the 
other for the Bombay Presidency. 

S. I. Railway .—One, at Trichinopoly. 

-In the course of the last twenty-five years, the Central Advisory 
Council has diverged very far from the proposals of the Acworth Com- 
mittee; it now consists solely of representative of the Central Legisla- 
ture: it only meets at rare intervals: and its agenda is arrai^d by the 
Railway Board. It has, therefore, tended to become a mesons by which 
Government can test the feeling of th9 Assembly before a subject is brpu^t 
up in thp Assembly. 
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reo K T”^ • the Union Legislature should stUMte 

wp suggest that the majority of 
tha^^ c.?!i “S ^ uiul Industrial Associations and 

to nhSn ^ made, as proposed by the Acworth Committee. 

nnWJn w ‘ representation of rural interests and of the travelling 
p blic. We sugg^t that the number of Members should not exceed twelve 
not rountmg the Chaiman and Secretary or such officers of Oovernmeiit 
as the Ch^rman may invite to be present. As is the case with the I^*al 
Advirory Committees, Members should Ik? encouraged to suggest subjects 
tor discussion and meetings .should be more frequent, we suggest six liieet 
mgs a year. It is not essential that all meetings should be held in Delhi : 
It might meet the convenience of Members if the Minister would, hold 
occasional meetings in Calcutta. Dombav, Madras or Kanpur 


We have heard in evidence many criticisms of the working of the 

l^al Advi.sory Committees. These mav lie generally summed up as 
follows: — • I 


(a) Industries and Charaliers of Commerce are iiisufficientlv repre- 

sented. 

(b) Meetings should be more frequent ; inontblv meetings were 

suggested. 

(c) Subjects propo.sed' for discussion were said k; be ruled out with- 

out any explanation. 

(d) Proposals were turned down without adequate reasons being 

given. 

(e) Generally, the Committees have no power. 


We are inclined to agree aliout tlu* first complaint : there has been a 
tendency k) give undue representation to Provincial Governments ami L(x?al 
Authorities, such as Municipalities am) Port Trusts. We suggest that 
nine out of twelve of each Committee should be representatives of Chambers 
of Commerce or Industrial Associations ami Travellers Associations. To 
obtain this, we do not recommend increasing the size of the Committees 
which are usually large enough : the defect is that tliey are not sufficiently 
representative. The representation of tlie Central Advisory Council on the 
Txical AdvisoiT Committees should he droi)])cd : it does not seem to servo 
any useful purpose at present. 


As regards the second complaint also wc feel that this has substance. 
At one time it Wiis the practice to hold moiithly meetings of the (Committees 
which were situated at the headquarters of the railway, but during the 
war the Board issued instructious that im'etings should only be held 
quarterly. We consider now that the normal pioccdure should Ik* for all 
Local Aldvisorv Committees to meet six times a year. We also regar«l it 
as important that the General Managers should i)rcside pers()nally at .as 
many meetings as possible. 

The next two complaints really form one: we failed k) obtain mmh 
direct evidence, but we formed the iiupressioii that in some cases (Jeneral 
Managers were not giving these ('ominittees the consideration that they 
deserved. There may be. particularly in these hii.sy times, a feeling that 
a Local Advisory Coinmittee meeting'is a .sort of unavoidable nui.sancc, to 
be finished (like a dose of unpleasant medicine) with the utmost despatch. 
This is all wrong: any Advisory Committee, if properly handled, can lx? 
a source of support and assistance to the administration. There must of 
courS6 b© DO suffgRStion of ‘forcin^.^ cnr<l but (.‘fiscs hjivc occurred where, 
in free discus.sion. Committees have themselves suggested solutions to 
problems which they would almost certainlv have ncgatiyexl if the luoiwsal 
had been made by the administration. The* Rules of Business of the 
Committees are also reasonably clear: the subiec*ts debarred- -rujhtlv we 
feel — are questions of personnel, discivdino and aupoiiitments : it should 
be most nnusual tW any other subject should he i'®(used discussion. 
Even if a proposal is one on which the Chairman feels that he cannot 
concede anything all. there should still be general discussion. 
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The last oomplaint is one which is indicative of the sense of frustration 
existing in the minds of Members of those Committees which have, perhaps, 
not been too tactfully handled. Clearly Advisory Committees must be 
advisory and cannot be given power to enforce their views : General 
Managers are, and must be servants of the Union Government and not of 
any Ixical Committee. But if these Committees are given the consideration 
that they de^rve, they would find that, as the Acworth Committee wrote 
of the one-time Prussian Railway Councils, “They had no powers. But 
they had great power.” 

H. Other Matters 

151’. Rail-Road Competition. — We do not propose to devote much 
space to this question, not on the ground of its unimportance, but because 
we feel that at present it is not a really urgent matter, and, as our report 
shows, there are plenty of extremely serious problems facing railways which 
require immediate attention and action. Further, the Wedgw'oo^ Report 
dealt very fully with all aspects of this question. 

At present fietrol n?strictioiis and shortam^ and high cost of chassis 
are severely limiting road transport, both for goods and for passengers. 
Further the railways genef{ill\' have more traffic offering, both passengers 
and goods, than they can eflicieutly handle and therefore, whatever traffic 
may now be moving by road (*aniK>t necessai'ily be regarded as a direct 
loss to the railway. 

However, this state of affairs will not, we believe, continue indefinitely. 
.\lthough in recent years nun-b has been done to provincialise Road 
Transport, wc cannot regard Rail-Roa<l Co-ordination as definitely assured 
for the future. .Mthough railways are being offered shares in tlie various 
Provincial Road Tra.iisp«)rt concerns, it wtus made clear by the various 
Provincial officials whom wo interviewed that the Provinces intend to keep 
the controlling interest in their own hands. A.s long as present conditions 
la.st, we see no reason to fear any serious difficulties, that is as long as 
the various Provincial authorities are able to make full use of all their 
available lesourecs on routes Avhieh. in general, do not compete with the 
Railways. But we foresee a time coming when the supply of road trans- 
port will exee(‘d the demand and then the Provinces may find difficulty^ in 
securing a reasonable return on the important sums which they are investing 
in road transport. Then, we fear, the rather nebulous bonds of ‘eo- 
ordiu.ation’ may snap and the Provinces may find themselves forced to 
e.vplore sources of revenue that they have not previously tapped, in other 
words to start bus and /or lorry services on routes directly competing with 
the railways. The question of what degree of control in such an event 
should be retained by the Union Government is a constitutional problem 
that hardly falls within our terms of referenpe though it is a matter which, 
we suggest, require serious consideration. We would rather sound a note 
of warning to the railways. Railways should watch developments care- 
fully. as when the situation we suggest .above arises, it will be a testing 
time for the Commercial UeiJartments of the railwavs concerned. We 
hope that no Chief Commercial Manager will he caught unprepared. 

152. Inland Waterways Competition . it not been for Partition, 
we should probably have W to deverte considerably more attention than 
we have done to the problem of Inland Waterways Competition with rail- 
ways. The navigable waterways in the Ganga-Brahmaputra Delta are 
mainly in East Bengal and are now outside the XTnioii of India. To this 
extent, therefore, Indian Government Railways have been relieved of a 
form of comnetition which has been a source of serious loss in the past. 
But the problem has by no means entirely di^ppeared. The inland 
steamer routes extend into Assam, by both the BrahmaDUtra and Surma 
rivers, and, to a leaser extent, up the'Ganga into West Bengal and Bihar. 
Further, the two British owned companies principally concerned, the 
River Steam Navigation Company and the Indian General Navigation and 
Railway Coinnanv, have found their position greatlv strengthened in that 
they can still offer through transport between Calentta and Assam, 
through East Bengal, while the Indian Railways will not he' able to offer 
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through transport until the Assam Link is completed, h'rom what we were 
told when we visited Gauhati, it appears that the Steamer Companies are 
now obtaining a virtual monopoly of traffic between Calcutta and Assam, 
including the valuable tea and jute traffic. We note also that the Steamei’ 
Company’s rates are not subject to the control of the newly .set up Ratos 
Tribunal. At present, Indian Railways can hardly complain as they arc 
not in a position to offer alternative means of transport. Hut wc fear 
that the hold over this traffic at pi-esent enjoyed by tne Steam Companies 
will become so strong that it may lje difiicnlt for Indian Railways to 
secure even a small snare of this traffic when the Assam Link is opeiu'C. 

This is a problem for the Union Government, and unless they lak^r. 
suitable steps to control Inland Water Transport in and out of Calcutta, 
there will be little chance of securing a reasonable quantum of tiaffio for 
the As.sam Link. 

153. Bribery and Corruption . — It is no part of our responsibilities 
to assess the seriousness of the situation causi'il by the increase in bribery 
and corruption. This evil is certainly not confined to the railways, and 
we have no reason to believe that the evil on the. railways is any worse 
than, or even as bad as what prevails in other walks of life or in other 
Government Departments 

There are two main classes of olTi nce: the lirsl and perhaps less 
serious though certainly more prevalent, is the expectation, if not insisi- 
ance on. illegal gratification before a Railway Servant will afford the 
facility or assistance that he is paid to give and to wliiih the (iistomer 
is entitled in view of the fare or fright that he has paid. The second 
class of offence is the acceptance of money to give a service to which the 
customer is not entitled : this includes such mal ters as connivance at 
ticketless travel, booking of goods against restriction, or provision of 
wagons out of turn. Rwently a third class of offence has appeiired, 
though we believe this is not so prevalent as the other two: we refer to 
the demanding of payment by Ilailway Staff after wagons have arrived 
at destination an<l liefore they are place<l for unloading, under threat 
that otherwise the wagon will be misdirected and ‘lost’. 

These clearly are evils for which there is no general oi* infallible cure. 
At present some of the travelling and business public, appear to acquiesce 
in the payuuent of additional premia fur servict*. and to consider it ‘smart’ 
to obtain by bribery an advantage to which they are not entitled. As 
long as such an attitude prevails, bribery and "corruption will continue. 
Preventive action against railway .staff and deterrent punishment of 

E roved offenders may keep the evil in chock but will not eradicate it. We 
ave hard that in some cases complaints by the public about the actions 
of members of the railway staff have been dealt with in a very dilatory 
manner. Certainly the wmpetent officer must be careful to .see that the 
complaint is properly substantiated and that the members of the staff 
concerned is really at fault. But whp this is established retribution 
must follow swiftly in order to be effective. 

But it would be wrong to consider that the Railway Administrations 
and the Railway Board have not been alive to this evil or have neglected 
stops to combat it. Some railway, notably the S. I. and B. B. & C. T. 
Railways have taken fairly effective steps to eliminate the seat reservation 
‘racket’. We believe also that the E. P. Railway have recently made 
certain changes at Delhi to curb effectively the explanation of passengers 
by unscrupulous members of the staff. 

In 1942-43, the Indian Railway Anti-Coriuption Organisation was set 
up, under a senior and specially selected police officer. This Organisa- 
tion has always had to face great difficulties not least of which has been 
the general disinclination of the public to come forward and give evidence. 
But up to the Slst March 1047, this Organisation had taken up 490 
cases and had obtain^ conviction in 223 cases. Though we know it is often 
difficult to obtain evidence, we should like to see more action in the way 
of prosecution of bribe givers as well as of bribe takers. 
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We believe that, in practice, no effort is made to enforce Rules S to 
13 of the Raihvay Servants Conduct Rules (Appendix XI of State Rail- 
way Establishment Code, Vol, I). Admittedly some of these rules would 
be difficult to enforce but we see no reason why Rule 11, at least, should 
not be complied with. The Rule reads as follows : — 

“Control over Immovable Property held or acquired by railway 
servants ; — Every railway servant or candidate for service under 
the Crown must make to the Covemment, through the usual channel 
a declaration of all immovable property which may from time to 
time be held or acquired by him or by his wife or by any member 
of bis family Jiving with, or in any way dependent upon him. 

Such declaration should state the district within which or the 
Prince or Chief in India within whose territories the property is 
situated and should give such further information as the Govern- 
ment may by general or special order require.” 

Note ; — This rule is not applicable to railway servants in inferior service and to daily 
rated employees and labourers in railway workshops or running dicds. 

Honest railway servants could not object to comply with it, others 
might attempt to evade it. Evasion of this rule might be easier to detect 
and prove than actual dishonesty. 


Mela Traffic . — We think it advisable here to refer to the question 
of Mela Traffic: at present and for some years past Mela Traffic has been 
a headache to Railway Olficei’s and .it times magisterial assistance has 
been given in the shape of orders restricting movement of pilgrims. This 
must chiinge eventually, and we hope soon : as soon as the Railways feel 
they are getting on top of their present problems of over-crowding they 
should start to plan for Mela Traffic, not only in order to meet popular 
demand but also in order to improve revenue. We speak of this parti- 
cularly as by then the younger generation of officers will have had no 
previous e.Kpciioncc of Mela Trallic. With careful planning and prepara- 
tion, and good publicity, [)ilgrim traffic can, we believe, be a very useful 
source of revenue. While the work of planning largely devolves on the 
Operating Department, the linancial success of failure mainly depends 
on the Commercial nepartmeut. Each Mela may he sairl to have a fairly 
definite cash value : that i.s to sa,v there is a certain top limit to what the 
poorer pilgrim will pay to attend the mela. The Commercial Depart- 
ment have to find out and settle foi’ themselves what this limit is likely 
to bo and then arrange their concessions within that limit. The granting 
of concessions at levels above what the poorer pilgrim is prepared to pay 
may be st sourvq of Io.s.s; it does not attract the poor passenger and reduces 
the fare paid by the more wealthy pilgrims, who might otherwuse pay the 
full fare, .fhe Commei’cial J)c|.)artment, therefore, has first to determine 
what the money value of the particular mela is likely to be, and then to 
decide over how wide a circle it is net;essary to extend these concessions 
in order to ensure that the facilities to be provided in the shape of special 
trains are well jiatronized, without gtiing so far as to risk a deluge of 
pilgrims swamping the maximum possible capacity of the railway to move 
them, particularly on the return journey which presents the most serious 
difficulties- 


IS.'i. Railway Protection Police.— There has, for many years, been an 
agreement between the Provinces and the Centre that the cost of Gov- 
ernment Railway Police would be divided, between the Railways and the 
Province: the Railway paying for the Police engaged on ‘Order’ duties 
and the Province paying for tho.m> eng.aged on ‘crime’ duties. 

if ^ Jh® responsibiliti^ of the ‘Order’ Police are defined in Section 1272 
of the State Railvmy General Code, and include such duties as control of 
passengers inside Railway premises, control of vehicular traffic in station 
compounds, maintenance of order in passenger trains while standine at 
stations, ar^t of those committing minor offences at stations, rmoval 
of dead bodies from trains and conveyance to hospital of sick passengers. 
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The cost of the ‘order’ police borne by Indian (Government Itiiilways 
in 1946-47 amounted to Rs. 53*5 lakhs. 

In 1946 there was a serious increase in crime on Railway premises, 
including robbery and murder on running trains, looting of g(X)d8 trains 
and attempts at sabotage. The ‘Crime’ section of the (jovernmciit Rail- 
way Police and the Provincial Police were not able, in some Provinces 
at least, to take effective action. The position became so serious that 
the Railway Board agreed to the Railway Administrations negotiating 
with Provinciol Governments for the appointment of spetdal armed police 
for the protection of Railway property, railway staff and passengers, the 
cost of which would be borne by the Railway concerned. Initially this 
was sanctioned for six months” only, presumably in the liop(‘ that after 
jthiat these special precautions would not be needed. Special Rjiilway 
Protection Police were enrolled in the Provinces of Assam, Wost-Bengal. 
Bihar, Orissa and the United Provinces and the annual cost to the Rail- 
way concerned is about Rs. 43 lakhs. 

We do not criticise the decision to set up the Railway Protection 
Police force, and unfortunately the situation in the Provinces concerned 
is not such as to cause us to recommend early disbandment of these 
forces, though \ye trust that the strength necessary is periodically reviewi'd 
by the Provincial Authorities in conjunction with Railway Administra 
tions. This is an important variatioii of the old agreement, and should 
we think, form the subject of further nqjotiatious between the Centre and 
the Provinces. 
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Electrical Organisation and Electrification 

156. Scope of the Electrical Department. — This question is perhapil 
one of the niO!>r, diificult problems that we have to face. 

1‘irat, we exnmino the question historically. In the early days the 
Hlf«nc Telegi aph was the only case where electricity was put to practical use 
on railways. Ii was very many years later before Electric train lighting 
appeared, and about the same time the use of electric motors to drive machine 
tools and equipment in mechanical workshops became fashionable. In the 
last twenty-live years all that has changed. Electric lighting of the larger 
yards and stations i.s now a standard practice; electric signal equipment, 
track circuiting, colour light signalling, and electric la‘k and block appit- 
ratus have, made steady headway; electric traction has appeared on three 
railways and will certainly extend; there has been a steady growth, of 
electric [uimping plants, arid the use of electrically driven machine tools 
and plant h,is spread from shops to sheds; more recently still we have seen 
the nitroductio.i of flourescent lighting and air conditioning in offices: the 
telephone in connection with control and other communications has steadily 
extended : the railway wii’cless network has come to stay : perhaps railways 
may use carrier ulepiiony before long : the use of wireless to improve control 
III iai'gp marshalling yards may eoinc soon : the diesel electric locomotive has 
already ap[H‘aivd, on the R. R. & C. I. Railway; and the gas turbine loco- 
motive with electric drive is only round the corner. Further, the growth 
of Nbitiona or .Provincial (Irida will facilitate and cheapen the use of elec- 
tricity not only for traction but also for lighting, pumping and other 
ancillary purp<ij:e.s, • 

Wo now trace the growth of Electrical Departments on I’ailways. The 
earlier uses of electricity, as we have seen, were chiefly in connection with 
tram lighting and the use of electrical power in raahanical workshops; it is, 
therefore, natural that the first electrical engineers to be appointed were 
assistants to the (*hief Mechanical Engineers, seeing that their work was 
entirely connected with matters for which the (yhief Mechanical Engineer 
w.is responsible. Rut as the scope of the Electrical Department work has 
extended lieyond ^he bounds of the Chief Mechanical Engineers’ responsibili- 
ties the Electriial Department on many railways has become a separate 
department and not, as in the past, a sub-department of the mechanical 
dcjiartnu iit This has not lieen an unmixed blessing : as one ('hief Mechani- 
eal I'ngincer put it, referring to his Chief Electrical Engineer, “in the past 
when I wanted .something I sent for him : now I have to write letters to him : 
it all wastes time” Signal Departments on railways have generally 
ilevcloped their own technique for dealing with all electrical equipment m 
tbeir charge, without assistance from electrical departments. This is as it 
should be. The C . T. P. Railway formed a separate.Traction Division, as a 
.sub (Icpartmeui of the Transportation Department, to maintain arid operate 
the electrified Rombay Division : this also apiJcars to be the correct course. 
I'laction Engineers, whether engaged in generation, distribution or 
maintenance of eieotric locomotives and stock require much more specialised 
training tlian the average Electrical Engineer possesses. On the other hand, 
the very much .smaller traction installations in the B. B. & C. I. and S. I. 
Railways aro sn(.*ce.ssfully maintained by their respective Electrical depart- 
ments which include traction specialists. 

As jcgards wireless installations, the practice varies. On some rail- 
ways, the electf teal department is responsible for wireless : on others the 
Signal or Telc-ci)mmnnication sub-department staff operates and maintains 
the wireless network. 

’ Lastly, we r.iust refer to the interesting though rather freakish organi- 
satioti on the G. 1. P. Railway : on this railway, there is, as we have seen a 
Traction Division which is a sub-department of the Transportation Depart- 
ment . there i.s also a Signal department which is a sub department of the 
Engineering department and which is responsible for power and electrical 
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simalling as well as mechanical sigiialliug: in addition there is a further 
stu) d6|)artTnettt (ff the Transpprtation Department known as the TelegrapJi 
Tl^aitment which, in addition to Telegraph and telephone communications 
is also responsible for wireless and for train lighting and air conditioning 
maintenance, l -astly, there is an Klectrical Department which is a sun- 
department of the Mechanical Department and is responsible not only for all 
electrical work in Mechanical Workshops but also for the maiiiLenaiice and 
running of power houses elsewhere on the railway, other than the (^hola 
(Traction) Power House, and foi* electric lighting generally. 

While, we do not recommend the general adoption of the G .1. P. systinn 
of organisation, we mention it as an interesting example of gradually 
det'entralising electrical work so that, roughly, each of the main department.'^ 
contains subsidiary organisations to look after the elccti'ical work that falln 
within the main responsibilities of that department. 

It seems now that the question has to be farod : should electriial work 
on railway be centralised or decentralised? 

In favour of centralisation, it may be urged that the great and cvci' 
growing importance of electrical work on railways demands that the fx'st 
brains should be attracted to the Electrical Departments .iiul that the Ixst 
way to secure this is to combine all or nearly all Electrical activities into (.>nc 
strong department under a Chief Electrical Engineer who should rank in pay 
and status with the Chief Engiiu«r and the Chief Mechanical Engineer. 
A multiplicity of small sub-departments may not attract the right ineti 
owing to the limited prospects offered. 

Against centralisation, it has to be realised that electrical engineering 
has now developed so widely that some degree of specialisation is inevitable. 
It is not feasible for any one man now to b^me really expert in (jcneiation. 
Distribution. Wireless. Electric Traction and Power Signalling, to mention 
a few main hvaiiches. Probably, no single Consulting Enginex'r would claim 
encyclopaedic knowledge of all these. Also, at the other end, no one now 
can obtain an Engineering degree without at least a nodding acquaintance 
with the fund.'imentals of electrical theory. 

Generally, we feel that the balance of the argument is in favour of 
decentralisation. Just as signal departments have, quite efficiently, taken 
on their growing elwtrical responsibilities, so gradually the oflicer'i of other 
U'chnical departments should assume responsibility for the simpler aspect of 
electrical maintenance. The principal exception must be in the field of 
electric traction. This work is so specialised, and also so (.xiricentrated and 
localised, that it can best be entrusted as on the G. I. P. Railway to a sub 
department which can most notably be a sub-«l«|iartment of the Operatin.g 
Department with which it is most closely allied, rft any r:-Ae unles.'? and until 
traction work on any one railway becomes so widespread as to merit the 
Traction sub-depaT-tment being raised to the status of an independent dopHi t 
ment. This sub-department should also be responsible for Diesel t>r Gas 
Turbine Locomotives maintenance. 

Then, we suggest that the bulk of the remaining responsibilities of the 
Electrical Departments should be merged into tho.se of other technical 
Departments as follows. The changes suggested arc purely at gazeL<('d 
officer level ; subordinate establishments would be maintained intai.t as at 
present, merely lieing transferred from the Klectrii’al Department to tltc 
department taking over their respective responsibilities. We suggest then 
that Operating (Power) Officers should be responsible for train lighting and 
, head light and generator maintenance and electric pumping. Wo telievc 
that this practice is already in force on the Nizam’s Railway. Civil 
Engineers should be responsible for yard and station and office lighting. 
Each Chief Engineer will require an Electrical Assistant for new work who 
should be of the status necesstiry to qualify him to be an Electric Inspector to 
Government. Mechanical Engineers should also take over responsibility 
for the maintenance of electrical equipment in shops- There remains the 
question of the maintenance and operation of electric power houses. We 
visualise that in future years these will gradually disappear as ihcaper 
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power becojiies available fivin National or Provincial Grid systems. Mean- 
time it will be necessary to maintain some Electrical OfficCTs to oversee the 
maintenance and operation of these power houses. Electrical Departments 
will then gradually disappear : oflicers who are not suitable or cannot qualify 
for transfer to the Traction or Signal and Telecommunications Dfpart- 
mcnts, which will be responsible for all the more advanced electrical work, 
should be absorbed in other technical departments. 

This pi'oposal may at first sight appear rather revolutionary; as if it 
were proposed that the best way to deal with the growth of electrical 
activity generally were to abolish Electrical Departments. That is not the 
basis of the pi-oposal : it is rather that instead of abolishing the IClectrical 
Department, all 'Pechnical Departments should become Electrical Depart- 
ments and all oHicers of Technical Departments in future should have 
electrical qualifications, though not necessarily of a high order. This will 
not necessitate any alteration in the educational qualifications at present 
prescribed. Put there wiJl be no rcxmi in future for the merely ‘practical 
man’, tlie stionfied blacksmith type of officer, at any rate above the lower 
rungs of the ladder. 

We fear tliat the devclopnioiit of electric traction may lie delayed or 
rendered unnecessarily expensive owing to the lack of experienced Traction 
Engineers in this country. This is a malter wliich will take time to put 
right anti therefore should he tackled promptly and without waiting until 
future electrification schemes ai‘c actually in haml. There is considerable 
scope on tlie G. I. P. llailway for the training of suitable officers though the 
training esn only he eompleted by exiiericnce outside of India. The difllculty 
will lie to persuade administrations to spare .some of their brighter young 
officers for what must be a prolonged jierioil during whicli the officers* services 
will (le lost to the railway. This must be faced and is a matter on wdiicli the 
Hoard should make the decision and issue the necessary orders. 

'J'liis brings us to the question of the control of ilevelopment of electrical 
work generally in the Board’s office. At present there is no mac'hinery iu 
the Board’s office for the critical examination of electrification projects or 
evc-o of prop<Jsals that I’ailways make for the purclmse oi comparatively 
advanced electrical ajiparatus. We believe for instance that Khargpur 
Workshops are the only railway shops in India equipped with -i flaw 
detector. 

There appears (o us at pi-esmit to be too great reliance on Cotisiilting 
Eugiiu'ers for the preparations of projects. Railways should be capable 
of preparing and working out the details of their own electrification schemes 
as in fact the G. I. P. and B. B. & C. 1. Railways have ilrcady ilone and B. 
the (.'oiisulting Engineers should then be asked for their opinion on the 
schemes. Tn fact, the role of Consulting Engineers should be consultative 
and not c.vccutive. 

We need not go into detail but we do feel that there is urgent need for 
the apjiointment in the Board's office of a senior and experienced officer 
whose first duties will be to examine ami advise on the various electrification 
projects now before the Board and alio to select officers for special training 
in traction work and to arrange for their training. ].ater, his duties may be 
extended to co-ordinating electneal rest'areh on railway problems. 

157. Main lAne Electrification . — In considering the question of main 
line electrification it is as well to start by setting out in general terms the 
main advantages 'daimed for electric as opposed to steam locomotive haulage. 

Even where thermal power stations are used to supply power for electric 
traction, iwal economy of the order of 60 per cent’, may be obtained. 
Further, thermal power stations can be designed to burn very low grade 
coal. Where hydro-electric power is available, the coal economy is 100 per 
cent. 

TJie higher acceleration of electric locomotives as compared with scea.-u 
locomotives of comparable power, combined with the absence of stops for 
ciwling, watering and fire cleaning, permits the attainment of a considerable 
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increase in average epe^ of trains .without increasii^ the maximum speed. 

capacity of the section of lihi^'cohcefnhd is therefore increased. This 
mprovmiim is most marked in the case of steeply graded lines. Further. 

, w aos^ce of a tender, reduce the weight of an electrio locomotive to not more 
than OS per cent, of ^ gross weight of an- equivalent steam locomotive, so 
bndefiug possible an increase in the permissil^ U'ailii^ load. This can be 
still further increased because an electric locomotive, owing to its perfectly 
even torque, can exert a higher tractive c^ort without supping than a steam 
locomotive with equivalent adhesive weight. 

An electric locomotive requires no “lighting up*’, or coaling or washing 
^t. The time required for maintenance and repairs is also much less than 
in the case of a ste^ locomotive. An electric locomotive is, therefore, 
capable of about twice the annual mileage of a steam kxiomotive, so giving 
considerable saving in capital costs of locomotives required for a particular 
service, in spite of the fact that the capital cost of an individual electric 
locomotive may be 50 per cent, higher than that of a steam locomotive of 
equivalent power. 

The driver of an electric locomotive has a clear view ahead, not inter* 
rupt^ or ob^urad by a large boiler and smoke and steam. He alcio has 
nothing to distract his attention as has the steam driver, and works in 
temperate and comfortable conditions. Therefore there is much less chance 
of his failing to observe signals correctly. Against this it has to be remem- 
bered that the presence of overhead structures makes good sighting of signals 
more difficult and therefore may increase expenditure on signalling. 

Annual maintenance costs for electric locomotives are much lower than 
those for steam locomotives, largely due to the absence of boilers or reciproca- 
ting part.s which are subject to heavy wear and tear. Such costs should not 
exceed 50 per cent, of steam locomotive costs in spite of much higher annual 
mileage. Further, electric locomotive maintenance is comparatively ‘clean* 
work so that the staff concerned can carry out their duties in much pleasanter 
conditions, with resultant improvement in contentment and morale. Lubri- 
cating oil costs are also only a small percentage of that needed for steam 
locomotives. 

An electric locomotive only requires two men to drive it instead of 
three. Coaling and watering staff are obviated. Fewer cleaners are 
required Less maintenance staff are necessary. Further, these reductions 
are all in the lower or lowest categories. Requirements •' of more highly 
skilled and therefore better paid men ue increased. Sub-station mainten- 
ance provides further vacancies for skilled men. This all helps to secure a 
narrower base for the staff pyramid with improved prospects for the ambiti- • 
ous and industrious. 

These advantages are greatly increased if the line to be electrified 
includes a suburban section with sufficient passenger density to warrant the 
use of multiple unit electric trains. The improvement in ability to move 
intensive traffic is most marked, mds paragraph 121, Chapter V.* 

The above are the considerations which have to be evaluated in each 
individual case in justification of the very heavy capital expenditure neces- 
sary for the overhead contact wire and track equipment and sub-stations. 
This may amount to something of the order of Rs. 2*5 lakhs or more per 
route mile of double track without allowance for the cost of high tension 
transmission lines in cases where a grid supply is not available. From this 
it is clear that it would not normally be possible to justify electrification on a 
strictly railway financial basis, unless the traffic density is of a fairly high 
order or unless the section considered is at a great distance from the nearest 
source of coal supply or has exceptional gradients, e.g., the G.I.P. Bhore 
and lliall Ghats. 

There is also the national oonsideration that electrification will result 
in great economies in coal consumption and will open up possibilities of 
using coal of a quality that waijH otherwise have little commercial value. 
LasUy, oj^iatjlng smoke ancPmucing noise, electrifiesti.qn has ronsider- 
nble amenity ralne, particularllfiif^nilt up areas. 
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Generally our view is that there can be no question as to the mwirtai^^ 
of extending electrification on Indian Bailways whenever financi al ^ 3®*^" 
fied : the problem is rather which sections should come first and how the 
projects can be carried out economically. 

The first essential, which wo have discussed in a previous parwaph, is 
the training of more Traction Engineers, so that the employment of foreign 
experts' can be kept down to a minimum. 

Another important problem, though it hardly falls within our teim of 
reference, is that of the setting up of a heavy electrical industry in India. 
One objection that ftiay be raised against electrification scbei^ at pros^ 
is that a very large percentage of the stores and materials required have to be 
imported. 

In conclusion, we would refer to what is called the Terminal problem in 
electrification schemes. As we have seen, one advantage of electrification 
is to increase line capacity and to enable a railway to move more traffic over 
the electrified section that can be work^ by steam hauli^. This advwt^, 
clearly will be lost if there are insufficient facilities provided for moving the 
traffic onwards beyond the limits of the electrified section. To take a practical 
instance : the electrification proposed on the E. I. Railwaj from Howrah to 
Moghal Sarai will undoubtedly materially increase the railway’s capacity to 
move traffic over the Grand Chord. But it will not be possible to m^e full 
use of this additional capacity unless facilities teyond Moghal Sarai, allot* 
ment of steam locomotives, line capacity, terminal and junction capacity, 
are suitably correlated to cope with the traffic that it may be planned to move 
over the electrified lines below Moghal Sarai. We do hot suggert that this 
problem is likely to be overlooked, but to regard an electrification project 
as an isolate matter, without full Consideration of possible repercussions 
outside the electrified area, wopid be dangerous. 
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Railway StoiM Orgaaiiattoa 

15d. The Stores Organisation on the Indian Oovemment Railways has 
to be desired with considerable care as on its efficiency would depend the 
economical and efficient working of railways. An inefficient Stores Organi* 
sation is a constant source of danger to the maintenance of efficient trans* 
portation. Serious lossm can be caused to the railways by defects in that 
OTganisation, while considerable gains can be assured by maintaining that 
organisatimi at a high pitch of efficimiqr. The Railways purchase every 
year huge quantities of stores, both for their capital equipment and for 
their day-to-day working. The arrangements which were found adequate 
before the war, proved unequal during the war. Towards the closing stages 
of the war there might have been a break-down but for the various controls 
and other special measures introduced by the Government, and the consider- 
able expansion of the Stores Organisation of the Railways, particularly at 
headquartero. In planning the future Stores Organisation, it is essential 
that provision should be made for meeting emei^encies of the kind which 
arose, during the last war. 

159. Stores j^rchases and issues . — The Railway Stores Purchase 
Organisation m the Railway Board deals, among other things, with certain 
important items of stores which have sptoial features atfd may be excluded 
from our review. Those special items include • 

(i) Rolling Stock, 

(ii) Rails, Sleepers, 

(iii) Coal, and 

(iv) Food grains and Grocery Stores. 

Excluding these special items, the turnover from year to year commencing 
from 193%38 was as shown in the statement below:— 




Tabu 1 


(In Lskha of Kupoos) 



Opening 



Closing. 


Period 

balsnoe 

PurehasM 

Ibbuub 

balance. 

1037-38 


8,87 

9,12 

8,75 

9,24 

1938v39* 


9,24 

.9,71 

8,87 

10,08 

1039-40 


10,08 

9,86 

8,70 

11,24 

1940-41 


11,24 

10,41 

9,16 

12,4') 

1041-42 


12,49 

9,67 

9,16 

12,90 

1942-43 


12,90 

12,27. 

9,89 

15,2) 

1943-44 


15,28 

16,98 

10,96 

21,31 

1944-45 


21,31 

22,89 

20,32 

23,8 

1045-46 


’ 23,88 

26,34 

23,26 

. 26.90 

1946-47 

• • ■ • 

26,96 

16.29 

13,61 

29,71 


It will be noticed from the figur •♦iven above that upto 1942-43 there is 
hardly any change in the issues. Between 1943-44 and 1944-45, there is a 
steep rise in issues, for which higher prices were, no doubt, one of the main 
reasons. The closing balances show a steady increase. The increase is, 
however, most marked in the year 1942-43 and 1943-44, i.e., in the year 
before the steep rise in issues takes place. The sharp increase in the closing 
balance is, in the opinion of the Committee, partly due to increase in prices 
and partly due to increase in quantities that were accumulated to meet the 
increased demands and to ensure against uncertainty in supply. Even at 

S re-war price levels, the purchase branch played an important part in the 
tores Organisation and its importance at the current price levels cannot bo 
over-estimated. 

Purchases of stores are madejiy three different i^cies, namely:— 
(a) the Industry and Supply Department, 
the Railway Board, and ' 

(c) individual Railways. 
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Tae Industry and Supply DspaxUnent in its present form camo into 
existence during the war absorbing the Indian Stores Department which used 
to handlft the purchase of railway stores: The items of stores which should 
be purchased through the agency of the Industry and Supply Department 
have been specified in the Bailwaiy Storra Code, and during the war, addi- 
tions have been made to the list of .^ese items as occasion arose. 

Practically every, railway has, complained of difficulties which they 
ascribed to the fact that tiie purchases were entrusted to the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply. There have been complaints of inferior quality, high 
prices, and the most serious of all, enormous delays. Some of the Stores 
Officers told us that t^ could purchase some of the items cheaper and 
quicker than the Industry and Supply Department. One of them also 
stated that direct contacts with the suppliers by the railways produced more 
satisfactory results in obtaining supplies promptly, particularly in respect 
of items which were in short supply. 

It is to.be admitted that conditions during the last several years have 
been abnormal. It is very difficult to say whether individual railways could 
have managed their purchases better, if they had been left to themselves. 
The officers of the Industry and Supply Department admitted that their 
organisation had not been as sucessful in meeting the demands of the rail- 
ways as it should &ave been. They, however, claimed that they had to 
contend against enormous difficulties and that, as conditions improved, 
they would be in a position to give satisfaction in regard to the supplies the 
purchase of which might be entrusted to them, but we cannot ignore the 
argument that whatever the difficulties in the way of getting supplies may 
be, the essential needs of the railways must be satisfied without undue delay. 

160. Interim Rewrt and the action taken thereon . — In our interim report 
which will be found in Appendix XXVII we had recommended that two 
selected railways, one at Calcutta mid the other at Bombay, should, as an 
experimental measure, be entrusted with full purchasing powers for all 
stores, whether indigenous or imported, except for items controlled by the 
Railway Board, and that periodic statements of imported stores purchases 
made by railways should be submitted to the Ministry of Industry and 
Supply so as to wable them to safeguard the interests of the country in 
respect of industKal develppment. 

We were informed by the Secretary, Railway Board, in March 164§, 
that the above recommendations were unacceptable to the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply on the grounds that the present difficulties in 
purchases, which were inherent during this present state of sWtage of 
trade supplies in the world market, rendered any proposal for decentralising 
purch^ 9 . impossible at this stage; and that besides currency difficulties, 
the muU^Hcation of purchase agencies would lead not only to' the payment 
of higher firices for supplies but to chaos in production. 

We understand that the Ministry of Industry and Supply have 
decentralised 39 main items, ^uivalent to 2500 railway indent items, put of 
approximately 20,000 indent items, which railways can now obtain through' 
the Regional Directors of Supplies in Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, and that 
the general financial powers of purchase of the Controllers of Stores foi 
each I and S. items have been enhanced to a limit of Rs. 16.000, and that 
railways have been pemitted to exercise full powers to efect purchases out of 
the stocks in the country in respect of the following imported stores 

(i) Steam locomotives and their parts and fittings. 

(ii) Electric locomotives and their parts and fittings, and 

(iii) Signalling Ipterlocking material. 

While fully appreciating the views of the Ministry of Industry and 
Supply imd the action taken by them to improve the supplies pf matorials 
to the railways, we are convinced from the discussions we have had with the 
Railway Atoinistrations tihat railways are still expm-iencing fiormous 
delays and difficultiM in the procurement of their essential requirements in 
respect pf stores. This delay has very seriously affected the proper repairs 
and maintenwro of stock and equipment, apd the position of the railways 
In this regard does not appear to have unproved si^ Iasi vaar. whan mr 
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Interim Report on the Railway Stores Organisation was salmitted. We 
feel that the reason was that the volume of work of stores* purchase in the 
Ministry of Industiy and Supply was so heavy that it was diiBcult for them 
to bestow as much attention on the purchase of railway stores as was needed 
to ensure regular and prompt supplies of thousands of ‘odd’ items to the 
railways, at a time when the stores supply position was acute. We are not 
blaming any individual but the system. We have been told, that many 
items of stores could be procured locally and without delay by the railways 
themselves or that they could get these items through the local sources. 

In view of the fact that the stores supply position on the railways is 
still serious, we consider, that it would be best, at least for some time to come, 
to decentralise further the purchase of such stores, as can more easily be 
procured locally, and entrust it to the railways. We realise, however, that 
any decentralisation of the purchase work, under which the same type of 
stores mi^ht be purchased in the same market by different agencies, *mig'..t 
lead to difficulties, but in view of the fact that railway transport is so 
essential to the country, it is in the interest of all departments to give to the 
railways a reasonable priority or privileged position. For this purpose we 
recommend that a -joint committee of the Railway Board, the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply and the Railway Controllers of Stores, should draw up 
a list of items, fur which the powers of purchase might be decentralised with 
advantage to the railways. It is not necessary that this list need be uniform 
for all the railways as much would depend upon the availability of materials 
in the various areas served by them. We do not visualise any increase in the 
financial powers of the Controllers of Stores, the purchases should normally 
be approved by Tender Committees. 

161. Commission 'payable to the 1. and S. Ministry for purchases . — It , 

was pointed out in our interim report that the Ministry of Industry and 
Supply was charging the railways one per cent, for making purchase and 
one per cent, for inspection. These percentages were fixed several years 
prior to the war. With the inflation in prices, the application of the same 
percentages resulted in larger payments by the railways to the Ministry, 
compared to the quantity of materials purchased Ihn^gh them. It was, 
therefore, suggested that negotiations might be carried on with them for 
mtting the percentage charges reduced, either sn bloc or by graduated scales. 
We have been advised that at a joint meeting held between the Ministry of 
Railways and the Ministry of Industry and ^pply, it was decided that that 
question should be discussed between the Financial representatives of the 
two Ministries. We are not aware of any further developments in this case, 
but hope that their representatives would meet soon and arrive at a satisfac- 
tory solution. * 

162. Orgamsation . — In paragraphs 16 to 21 of our Interidi^port, we 

dealt with the organisation of the Controller of Railway Supplies. We hold 
the view that eventually the handling of all demands for stores placed on the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply ^ould be the sole responsibility of that 
Ministry but suggested that owing to the ])ersistenee of an unsatisfactory 
position regarding the supply of materials on the railways, the time had not 
arrived for the arolition of the organisation of the Controller of Railway 
Supplies The Railway Board have, however, considered that the interests 
of the Railway would, m the present circumstances, be best served by mer- 
ging the Organisation into the Ministry of Industry and Supply, and main- 
taining in the latter a Liaison Officer on behalf of the Railways. The merger 
was given effect to on the 1st August 1948, but while it wm being implemented 
it was considered that before the Controller of Supplies Organisation was 
actually closed down, the Board should have an opportunity .of watching the 
working of the merger for a short while. The organisation was eventually 
abolished on the 15th August 1948 and a Liaison Officer was appointed to 
keep in touch with the Industry and Supply Ministry. The reasons given 
for the mierger were that : — ■ 

(a) some duplication’ Which occurred then would be saved, 
delay would be rednoadi 
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(c) the pouting of a railway represehtative as Liaison Officer wiith the 
Ministry of Indostiy and Supply would enable the Hoard 
efiectively to keep a watch on the progress of indents. 

We think that the action iakoi by the Railway Board in this connection 
was premature and would stress the fact that Uie store? supply position on 
the ^iiways was still serious-and that the continuance, for some time, of an 
efficient organisation, in the nature of a chasing agency, like that of the 
Controller would have been beneficial. If the organisation was defective, 
the remedy should have tssen to improve it and not to abolish it. We doubt 
whetW a* Liaison Officer would be as effective as the Controller’s organisa- 
tion should have been. 

' We do not consider that the stores supply position on the railways has 
improved since we submitted our Interim Report; on the other 
hand, we have evidence to the effect that it is still causing a great deal of 
anxiety to the Railway Administrations. There have been delays in the 
past not only on the part of the Ministry of Industry imd Supply but also 
on the part of the Railway Organisation. As a case in point, it may be 
mentioned that a Railway on the 26th August 1947, telegraphed to the 
JEkiard asking for permission to make certain direct purchases of stores not 
included in 1948 indents but no orders had been issued by the Rail^y Board 
as late as December 1947. Our attention has been drawn to another case 
also in which there was very serious delay in obtaining essential spare parts 
expected to cost about .Rs. 60 lakhs, for locomotives. Indents were placed 
on the Industry and Supply Ministry in April 1947, but because of Partition, 
which raised tne question of apportionment of Stores between the two nowly 
formed Dominions, the execution of the indent was delayed. The Railway 
Board must have known that these parts were urgently r^uired, that a good 
proportion of the locomotives was oiit of commission, and that the entire 
stock of spare parts, generally speaking, could have l^n consumed by the 
Indian Railways even if the Pakistan Railways were unable to take their 
share. This stoppage of the execution of the indent on the part of the 
Industry and Supply Ministry, was apparently without any dissent from the 
Railway Board. The Railway Board admitted that the materials were 
urgently required and that procurement had been seriously delayed, but 
explained that this came to the notice of the Board only in May 1948. They 
also considered that the chasing and progressing organisation of the 
Controller of Railway Supplies had failed to k^p the Board informed of the 
situation. We have read the papers made available to us in this connection, 
but find it difficult to accept toe contention that the Board were unaware of 
the case till May 1948. If they were, this would point to annifl very ^rious 
defect in organisation. 

Under the existing conditions each Railway has a Controller of Stores 
in charge of their Stores Organisation, who is assisted by one or more 
Deputies and Assistants, the number depending on the size of and the work 
on the railway. The Stores Branch of the railway is responsible not only for 
making direct purchases but also for the custody of the entire stocks of Rail- 
way Stores (except those which are delivered direct to the consuming 
Departments), and for the issue of stores ali required to the various inden- 
tors. The following statement shows the cost of the Stores Organisation 
on the Indian Government Railways : — 

Tablv 2,— Cost of the Stores Organiaatitm, 

(Includes BN, BB&CI, El, GIP, MSM, O T and SI Railways.) 

1038-39 .... 

1939- 40 . 

1940- 41 

1041- 42 .... 

1042- 43 . . 

.1043-44 . 

1044-46 

1946-46 . 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 . (Budget.) « 

N. Bmp-TImm ilfiuiw do not iadude Dewnew Alliw>Miiie end lee. «« • 


Rs. 

42,32,334 

42.24.467 

43,32,606 

63,46.303 

60,66,706 

67.24.079 

61.80.420 

QdflSm- 

82,68,273 

80,69,000 
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It will be seen from the statement that the cost, which was Rs. 42 lakhs 
m 1938-39, has increased to about Rs. 70 lakhs in 1945-46, and in 1946-47, 
it was over Rs. 82 lakhs. As against tW increase of over 60 per cent, in 
1945-46, the increase in the number of transactions was approximately 1'5 
per cent, (excluding B. N. and G. I. P. Railways) the details being as given 
below ; — 

% 

Tablx 3 . — N umber of transactiona 


Koilwayg 

Numbor of transactions 


Increase or 
docreaso in 
total 

% 

BijoaiptK 

Issiios 

Total 

B. N. 

B.B. k C.I. 

1938-39 

([ 45,710^ 

. i; 50,7431 

Not available. 

5,06,127 5,51,837 

3,89,570 4,40,313 

-20-2 

E.I 

19.3^-39 

1945-46 

• 

Not available. 
Not available. 

6,22,300 

6,85,600 

-1-10-2 

G.I.P. 

1938-39 

104.')'-46 

69,688 

Not available. 

7,21,069 7,90,767 


M.8.M. 

1938-39 

1945-46 

28,353 

60,110 

■ 

2,66,701 

4,35,641 

\ 

2,96,064 

4,93,651 

-1-68-0 

O.T. 

1938-39 

1945-46 

• 

Not available. 
Not available. 

78,820 

1,26,011 

-f58-6 

8.1. 

1938-39 

1945-46 

16,693 

25,250 

1,11,776 

1,66,966 

1,28,468 

1,82,216 

-|-4l*8 


NoU . — ^Tho figuros do aot include transaotione in a fiw of the minor depote, the samp not 
being available. The figures for the two years, however, ore comparable. 

We consider that there has been an unduly heavy increase in the cost 
of the Stores Organisation especially when we remember that thew iiguris 
exclude dearness allowance and loss on ^ainshops. The increase in expen- 
diture is a]most entirely due to increases in the number of staff , 'fte increaw 
in depot staff alone is 67 per cent, and there are corresponding increases in 
the ancillary ofnees. As already indicated, the increase in transactions is 
approximately 15 per cent., and excluding the B. B. & C. I. wh^ there 
is a reduction of 20 per cent., the increase in tran^tions on the other 
railways works out to 32 per cent., and this cannot justify the actual increaw 
in the number of staff. We recommend that the Railway ^ard should 
reduire individual railways to lighten their Stores Organisatimi to m^e 
the increase in cost commensurate with the increase in wo™- „We fn^her 
recommend for the B. N., B. B. & C. I., E- 

and S. I. Railways, a target of Rs. 60 l^hs on the old pay scales, and 
Rs 90 lakhs under the Central Pay Commission scalts should be aimed at. 
The Budget figure of Rs 1,30,46.000 for 1948-49 is ind^ heavy, and wc 
find no justification for such a large increase. It is, therefore recommended 
that an^immediate job analysis should be undertakOT 
sation on each of these railways as alro on the E. P Assam Railway, 
if necessary, to ensure that the expenditure is reduced to a more reasonable 

level. 

m reromoeiid thaTjotot meeting of Controllera of 
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which representatives of the Biulway ^hard yioiild be present. The variona 
representatives should discuss in detail their mutual problems so that each 
other’s points of view can be appreciated. 

163. Stores Procedure . — ^We should like to point out that in our interim 
report we stressed the need for the simplification of the Stores l^rocedure 
on railways and for this purpose I'ecommended the appointment of a small 
departmental oonunittee consisting of one Stores Officer and one Accounts 
Officer. We have been informed oy the Railway Board t^t the matter is 
under their consideration, but so far as we Know our recommendation has 
not yet. been implemented We, therefore, again draw the attention of the 
Railway Board to our recommendation. 

164. Stores Balance . — The statement in pai'agraph 159 gives the pro- 
gress of the Stores balances from year to year. If a Contrmler of Stores 
reels that he cannot be sure of the supply of a particular item when it is 
required, he naturally has to stock more of that item. Every additional 
crore of rupees locked up in stores means an additional payment of about 
three lakhs of rup^ as interest. It also means the provision of lancer 
storage capacity with consequent increased capital expenditure on which 
also interest has to be paid. In addition, it also involves the maintenance 
of a larger depot staff for the issue and custody of the stores. It is, the^ 
fore, very important that every possible step should be taken to reduce the 
stores balances to the minimum consistent with safety. 

We have quoted the figures of the closing balances in stores supplies 
for the years 1937-38 to 1945-46, which show steadily rising figures, tn the 
above paragraph, we have commented upon the necessity for keeping t,bfts»‘ 
balances at a minimum. We have considered different alternativf^ methods 
for prescribing the maximum which these stores balances should not exceed 
at any time. In view of the large fluctuations in prices, it is not possible 
to prescribe a monetary limit to the balances, that may be considered 
reasonable. 

Keepii^ Uiese difficulties in mind, we feel that perhaps the best method . 
of fixing the maximum would be to work to a proportion of the year’s 
requirements of such stores. Normally, it should *be adequate if the Rail- 
ways have in hand at any time not more than nine months’ requirements, 
in the case of goods available in the Indian market, .and not more than 18 
months’ requirements in the case of stores imported direct. 

We have been advised that the Ministry of Railways fully appreciate 
the necessity for the reduction of Stores balances to a minimum consistent 
with safety and that they are convinced that all General Managers are 
fully alive to the need for a reduction of the stores balances prevailing on 
their railways. All railways are constantly being requested to review their 
stores stock 'positions and recoupment arrangements to ensure that stocks 
are not being accumulated beyond the limits necessitated by the present 
supply position in each case. 

We do not feel inclined to accept the view that adequate steps are 
being iaken by the Railways to ensure that the stores balances are kept at 
the minimum consistent with safety as during our inspection of stores 

f odowns of certain railways we found that stoks of some items were so 
igh that it would not be ^sible for those railways to consume them even 
,in three years. 

The recommendations made in paragraph 160 of this report in regard 
U* the delegation of further powers to the railway administrations fpr che 
direct purchase of items, easily available in their I’espective areas will, in 
our opinion, lighten the load on the Ministry of Industry and Supply 
considerably, and should enable them to make purchases of other items more 
promptly. 



CHAPTER DC 
Financi 

A. Tlnaacial Orgauisatioii 

186. General Remarks . — The capital at charge of the Indian Railways 
IS now in the neighbourhood of Rs. 700 crores. The gross traffic receipts 
expectra in 1948-49 are Rs. WO crores. The ratio of working expenses 
^xcluding interest charts) to gross earnings is estimated at 83*3 per cent. 
»he expected gross earnings have taken into account the result of the 
increased rates both for passenger traffic and for goods traffic introduced 
from the 1st January 1948. The net revenue has been estimated at Rs. 35?-37 
crores out of which Rs. 22'53 crores would be payable as interest charges. 
The Railway Board have informed us that the financial effect of the 
Adjudicator’s Award would be to add about Rs. 15‘5 crores per annum to 
the expenditure. If the earnings and expenses stand at the same level as 
in >1948-49 (Budget figures), the financial position of the Indian Railways 
cannot be considered satisfactory. The importance of reducing the work- 
ing expenses and developing the earnings does not, therefore, need to be 
stressed. One innportant factor which affects the financial position of the 
Kailwa^rs is the efificiency of the Financial advice which the Railway Board 
and individual Railway Administrations have at their disposal. 

166. PimMe Organisation — Railway Board.— The Finance Organisa- 
tion of the Railway ^ard is under the control of the Financial (yomniis- 
sipner. At present, it consists of a Director of Finance, a Joint Director 
of Finance and two Deputy Directors of Finance. The post of Financial 
Com.mis.sioner was created in Anril 1923, as a result of the rcnriiranisn^ioa 
of the Railway Board based on the recommendations of the Acwoith Com- 
mittee. The post of Director ot Finance was created in 1925, in order to 
relieve the Financial Commissioner, like other Members of the Board, of 
all but important w'ork and to enable him to tour extensively and to vi.sit the 
headquarters of Railway Administrations and Local Governments. 

The Financial Commissioner is the representative of the Government 
of India, Finance Department on the Railway Board. He exercises the 
full powers of the Government of India to sanction railway expen i'tuie, 
subject to the general control of the Finance Minister. No proposal invo v 
ing expenditure or affecting railway revenues can be adopted uniil it oa^ 
been accepted by him or on his behalf, and, if, on any question, his views 
do not coincide with those of the Chief Commissioner or of the Trausp »rt 
Minister, he has the right make a referoepe to tbo i\finistT. 

The officers of the Finance Directorate (and the Accounts Directorate) are 
expected to assist him in carrying out these responsibilities. 

Enormous additional expenditure has been caused bv the high level of 
prices now prevailing in the country. The pay adjustmerts consequcjjt on 
the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission are expected to inAoIve 
additional expenditure which has been estimated by the Railway Board 
at Rs. 25 crores per annum. The decisions on the Adjudicator’s Award ars 
expected to result in extra expenditure which has been estimated bv the 
Railway Board at Rs. 15-5 crores. On the other hand, there is verv little 
chance of the earnings again reaching, for some time the high levels attained 
during the war. A very vigilant watch over, and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion ot the earnings and expenditure of the Railways are, therefore, 
essential. The duties and responsibilities of the Financial Comraissiorer 
and the officers under him are thus very onerous ana demand efficiency ol 
a high order. 

A study of the details of the normal working expenses^ of the Indian 
Railways would show that, except when a special exhaustive review is 
undertaken, there is very little scope for any important alteration in the 
nature or quantum of the working expenses. On the other hand, there is 
scope for larg^ variations in eammgs from year to year and even from 
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month to month. Funds for meeting the inereftsiug demands on various 
accounts have necessarily to be found from the earnings of the Itoilways. 
The Commercial side of railway workmg has its own responsibilities m 
tins matter. But the part to be played ^ the Financial Organisation is 
also an important <me. The Financial Commissioner, whom we examined 
on this point, stated that he did not have a separate organisation under 
him to consider the possibilities of increasing the earnings and that he ^ 
enough ofticers to be able to tackle this problem without any special addition 
to his branch. We, however, attach very great importance to this aspect 
and consider it desirable that in the Finance Branch, there should he a 
separate unit, whose primary duty would be to explore, constantly, means 
for improving the earnings In close collaboration with the statistics and 
commenual branches. If necessary, it may be advisable to give some 
financial Officers practical experience in tne Commercial working of the 
railways. The recent decision to establish a Rates Tribunal would not 
afteot the position regarding the responsibility of the Finance Branch as th»» 
general level of goods rates and all passenger fares would still be decided 1^ 
the Ministry of Railways, with reference to the general budgetary position. 

In the course of our enquiries, we came across a few cases involving 
financial coimnitments, which were dealt with by the Finance Branch of the 
Railway Board. We came across one ca^ in which a proposal to purchase 
a narrow-gauge railway was dealt with in that branch, a few months ago. 
The proposal was not a new one. It had been previously put forward ii' 
1944, when after a thorough examination by the Finance Branch, it was 
definitely decided that the line should not be purchased for another 25 years, 
as it would be a liability even if it were got free of cost. That decision was 
based on the financial results of working during the triennium ending with 
1942-43. In 1947, however, the same proposal came up again before the 
Finance Branch and it was decided to purchase that Railway and rehabi- 
•iiate it at a total cost of about 12 la.khs of rupees. This decision was baseu 
on the working results of the triennium ending with 1945-46 The F inance 
Branch could not have been unaware of the fact that the triennium chosen 
by the, viz., 1943-44, 1944-45 and 1945-46, for examining the financial 
results was so abnormal that it would be dangerous to draw any conclusions 
therefrom. In fact, during that triennium, the Railways in India, as a 
whole, worked to surpluses of Rs. 60-84 crores, Rs. 49 crorw and 
Rp. 38-20 crores, respectively. It is obvious that no financial commitmente 
snnuld have been decided upon on the basis of the results of the triennium 
ending 1945-46, particularly as the working expenses would be considerably 
enhanced by the introduction of revised scales of pay and by the Adjudicator s 
Award. 

We have come across a few cases in which, when proposals requiring 
conbideration of the Standing Finance Committee (S.F.C.) were placed 
betore that Committee, the estimates of expenditure reported to them were 
very low. For example, the doubling of the line between Kanpur and 
Ekdil (near Etawah) was estimated to cost rupees one crqre, while the latwt 
revised estimate increased to Rs. 1-43 crores. Then again, the construction 
of the section between Barwadih and Samadih (40 miles) of the Bijuri 
pndect was estimated at Rs. 1-71 crores as against the revised' estimate <d 

3-26 crores. In both these cases we are satisfied that the o^igiimi 
estimates presented to the S.F.C. were not made out with the care they 
deserved. 


We are told that the Railway Board instructed railways to prepare 
estimates for post-war schemes at rates 75 per cent, higher than the p^ww 
rates This iWruction so far as we are aware has not been revised, in 
some cases, estimates are stiU being prepared on this basis with the result 
that they arc considerably lower than tney^ could be if the current market 
rates hali been adopted. 

Once the Standing Finance Committee accepted a proposal for expen- 
diture and the work was started, it would^ difficult later to rewrse the 
decision to carry out the work, even though it should he kiKivra that wie 
(oet would be Sisiderably more than what it waa mtiniAted tP be, 
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oi^e th^ great care abould be exercised in the matter of arriving at the 
cscimatra cost of a scheme on the basis of whidb sanction to the scheme w 
ecoorded 


k « ^ A object to criticise the action taken in individual cases, 

out the financial interests of the Indian Railways in general cannot be 
aae<jnately protected unless the financial work of the Railway Board is more 
emcient than is indicated by the cases referred to in the previous para- 
graphs. • , 

Organisation — Railways , — ^The General Manager of each 
wulway has, in his^ Chief Accounts Officer, a Finance Adviser who, in 
addition to nmintaining the accounts of the Railway, is expected to render 
financial advice on all matters affecting the finances of the Railway. 
The Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer (F.A. & C.A.O.), as he 
IS draignated now, has evolved out of officers who were known as Chiet 
Auditors of ^ilways and who had combined in themselves the fiinctions 
relating to Finance, Accounts and Audit. The separation of Audit and 
• Accounts functions was completed in 1929 and the Accounts Officer became 
the recc^ised Financial Adviser. But it was not until 1940 that proper 
emphasis was laid on the F.A. & C.A.O.’s functions as the Financial 
Adviser t) the Gmieral Manager. The administrative control over tne 
F.A. & C.A.O. and his staff, that remained under the Financial Commis- 
sioner of Railways, passed into the hands of the General Manager in 1940, 
when to preserve a certain degree of independence so far as financial matters 
were concerned, it was provided that, in the event of a difference of opinion 
on a financial matter between the General Manager and the Financial 
Adviser, the latter could ask the former to refer the case to the Railway 
Board for their decision. 


Although in the Railway Board all financial proposals must necessarily 
go to the Financial Commissioner or his subordinate officers, there is no such 
provision in respect of reference to the F.A. & C.A.O. of financial matters 
within the power of sanction of the General Manager. This allows the 
Oneral Manager latitude to ignore his Financial Adviser should he so 
choose, but our enquiries have shown that on the whole the Financial 
Advisers themselves have no reasons to complain that they are ignored by 
the General Managers in this way. We did notice, however that some of 
the Financial Advisers and Chief Accounts Officers felt that they were 
not kept aware of the initiation or the progress of important proposals 
affecting the finances of the Railway until at a very late stage. We have 
no reason to believe that this was done deliberately by any of the railway 
administrations. However, it is essential that the Financial Adviser should 
N? closely associated with every proposal affecting the finances of the Railway 
from as early a stage as possible. If this is not done, the Financial Adviser 
will naturally be placed at a disadvantage and may not he able to give effec- 
tive financial' advice in time. 


In paragraph 166, emphasis has been laid on the need for financial 
advice relating to the development of earnings of the Railways. Certain 
F.A. & C.A.Os., when we interviewed, told us that it was not part of their 
duties to deal with subjects relating to earnings. For the same reason for 
which we c.onsider that a suitable organisation should be formed on the 
Railway Board to deal with the earning side of railway working, the Finan- 
cial Advisers of the individual railways should also be entrusted with the 
duty of advising on development of earnings and should be provided with 
the necessary staff and other facilities for the purpose. 


In all the railways which we visited, we found evidence of close co- 
operation between the Financial Adviser and the General Manager, No 
OAnernl Msufli^er h"d any cnniT'1«»’’T't« a’''"it t^e in wbin^ 

Financial Adviser functioned. But the Financial Commissioner, who is 
perhaps in a better position to judge of the quality of the financial ad^'i-e 
tendered hv the F.A. & C.A.Os., was not entirely satisfied with the value 
of their advice. He thought that the F.A. & C-A .Os. . whfwe primarv duties 
hitherto had been accounts scnitinv. were not able to fnllv apnrenate tbe 
import of financial semtinv: a few of tham did not even nosse^ the neci^ssiy 
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it neoemry to educate the F.A. & C.A.Os throu^ more frequent tours or 
otherwise. We agree with these views, and consider that if the Financial 
rommissioner could not attend to his duty to ensure the efficiency of the 
F.A. & C.A.Os. unless he is relieved of some of his work, it is essential 
that immediate steps should be taken to remedv this state of affairs and to 
give the necessary relief to the Financial Commissioner. We also consider 
that i' would l)e advisable to ha’^e periodical conferences of Financial 
Advisers, convened bv the Financial Commissioner, at which their problems 
and difficulties could be discussed freely and there could be a genera) 
exchange of ideas. 

The Hon’ble Minister for Transport, in his speech introducing the 
Kailway Budget for 1947-48 stated that the Railway Board was taking 
effective and practical measures to place at the disposal of the Generw 
Managers improved machinery for financial advice and control, and that a 
Finance Branch would be brought into existence on each Railway which 
would not be concerned with routine accounts checks and which would be 
amalgamated with the Budget Branch of the General Manager’s office. In 
the (Xiurse of our discussions with the Financial Commissioner, we were told 
that, the intention was not as expressed by the Hon’We Minister, but that the 
Finance Branch should form part of the office of the F.A. & C.A.O. and 
that the Ihidgct Branch of the General Manager’s office should be amalga- 
mated with the Finance Branch. With this obiect in view, an experimental 
scheme is reported to have been started in November 1947 on the B B. & C. 1. 
Railway, under which an Accounts Officer of junior administrative rank 
has been designated as Deputy Financial Adviser who would work under the 
F.A. & C.A.'O. and control the work relating to financial advice as distinct 
fi'oni accounts. All financial advice work would be canalised through the 
Deputy Financial Adviser instead of being spread over all the sections in 
the Accounts Office. 

The sanctioned annual extra expenditure on the scheme on the B. B. A 
C. I. Railway is estimated at Rs. 48,000. The Financial Commi.ssioner 
told us that certain Railways other than the B. B. & C. I. Railway hav* 
also started working on the lines of the scheme, but that there were a few 
on which no it- organisation had liegun. He also mentioned that at least 
on one of the railways, on which re-organisation had not begun, the Financial 
Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer himself and his deputy did a lot of 
financial advice work, and very sound work too. We have been given to 
understand that the F.A. & C.A.O. on the B. B. & C. I. Railway has, in 
the past, been in a position to give sound financial advice without extra 
gazetted or non-gazetted staff. We, therefore, consider that unless it is 
seen that substantial advantages are achieved by the new arrsugement, the 
necessity for introducing it as a permanent measure on all tlie railways 
should be re-considered. 

Under the present set-up, the General Manager is not bound to accept 
the advice rendered by his Financial Adviser. He is at libertv to over-rule 
the Financial Adviser, subject only to the condition that the latter can 
endorse a reference to the Railway Board accompanied by a verbatim copy 
of his comments. It is only in exceptional circumstances that this < ontin 
gency of a reference having to be made to the Railway Board would arisf 
at all. rTarmonious rela+ions between the General Manager au<’ »hf 
F.A. & C.A.O. would to a large extent denend on the personalities concern- 
ed. In anv f asm. tbe oresent nosition is that the General Manaf^er has the 
power 1 1 override hie Financial Adviser if he considers it ncress- : \ i Or 
Financml Commissioner informed us that under the re-organ isnt ion. it was 
nropoeed to lav down that the approval of the Financial Adviser should 
be obtained before a scheme affect in*' the fin"nces of the Railway can be 
given effect to. We are aware that this w.-vild tighten financial control to 
a vevv coTT»‘'V**«i’le extent, but we feel that it would be unwise to lessen 
tJ e resnonsihiliti^s of tl'e Generc'* MaT'ef»er tor the efficient working of the 
Railway entrusted to him. We would.' therefore, recommend that the 
•'hange ip the reletfon hetwepn fhg Gener^ Mfinagey gnd the 

Financml Adviser should not be given effect to. 

The impression we have fqrm^ of the mpnner in which the Financial 

bu iMn fwotl^ fw m th* Biytlwiv* it tlMt 
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has not been possible for him to produce any spectacular results. There 
seems to very little initiative on the part of the Financial Adviser in the 
matter or advising on reduction of expenditure or increase of earnings. 
Tne lunctiw of the Finwcial Adviser seems so long to have been limited 
to an ex^ination of individual proposals originating from various deuart- 
ments. No attempt would appear to have been made to liave any collective 
^ ^ position of each Railway. It is true that various 

kinds of statistics and accounts are being compiled from month to month 
and from year to year. But there is no evidence to show that these have 
been put to much useful purpose. We would suggest that a collective 
financial surv^ should be prepared annually by the Financial Adviucr and 
Chief Acrounts Officer in which he should comment on all aspects affecting 
the financial soundness of the railway. This review would form a guide 
to the railway administration in regulating expenditure in later years. It 
dbould be left to the General Manager and the Financial Adviser to decide 
what information should be given in the Financial Adviser’s annual review 
and in what form that information should be given. Jiiit, it would be use- 
ful to attempt in the review a collective appreciation of the expenditure 
involved in sanctions relating to the several Hca.d.s issued in the last few 
years, to curb any tendency to extravagance. General remarks may be 
made about the extent to which the expectations at the time of sanctioning 
expenditure have actually been, or are, likely to be realised. An analysis 
of the important statistics of a few years can be made in the review, and 
general tendencies commented on. Every important factor affecting tiie 
finances of the Railway can usefully find a place in tlie review. 

Expenditure of a capital nature incurred on new assets or improvemeiit 
of existing assets have, subject to certain exceptions, to be financially 
justified. Much of the information on the basis of which the financial 
justifications are worked out by the departmental authorities and examined 
by the Financial Adviser are based on estimates, both of expenditure and 
of earnings. The estimates of capital expenditure are very often found 
to have been exceeded considerably when the works accounts ni’i' olf)scd. 
These variations from the original estimates vitiate the value of any .'dvico 
which the Financial Adviser may have already given. Ver\^ little attempt 
has been made so far to exercise a back che(!k of ex'pt'ctation with actual 
••esults. All these have detracted from the iitilily of financial advice. 
While it may not be possible to exercise check over all the estimated figures, 
it is possible and essential to effect a comparison of actual expenditure on 
a capital work with the estimate on the basis of whiidi financial Justification 
was given with a view to seeing whether that financial justification woiilu 
hold good. T^ether the justification can hold good or not, all cases of 
large excesses over estimates must receive close scrutiny and if the excesses 
have been due to inefficiency, suitable act-ion should be taken tr. avoid the 
recurrence of such inefficienqr. 


The rules regarding financial justification should be made moi-e elastic 
than they are at present. The Railway Board mav issue instructions alxait 
the manner in which proposals requiring their sanction should be financially 
iustified. Much of the information on the basis of which the financial 
of the General Manager, it should be left to the General Manager juid the 
Finanei"'! Adviser to judge of the financial justifications in whatever mannet 
they consider suitable. The instructions of the Railway Board in regard 
to expenditure to which their sanction is necessary would provide the general 
principles which might govern all financial justifications. 

B; Costing 


168 A commercial organisation of the nature of the Indian Railways 
eaunot, fmetion eeonoTnically unless it has a proper system of costing. It 
should be in a position to know with a fair amount of accuracy what each 
orSe olieratioTO costs. Whether fall costing of ell the arttv-tics o- the 
Ifflilwav IVnaTtTneot is -lone or not, it is essential that a scientific wMting 
8^ shonld be introduced without any dday in the railway worksbopa 
X^rtsent svstem gives only an idea of the total expenditure incnrted 
in thf shona nlthonoh in certain workshons an attemnt is made to work out 

On mil mt «t '>7 
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bv toe Railway Board. The method adopted at present does not indicate 
what the repairs to individual engines actually cost nor do they sh^ 
whether the cost of the articles produced in the workshops compares with 
the cost of purchases from outside agencies. 

The Indian Government Railways have at present 4,469 broad gauge 
engines and 1,706 metre gaime engines. These engines fall under 2w 
classes. Owing to structural mfferences in these classes, certain types <^t 
more to maintain than others. The Railways have no means of knowing 
whether one type of engine is more or less costly to maintain than another 
type. It is also not knoAvn whether a particular engine iS so worn out 
that it is cheaper to scrap it and to replace it by a new engine than to 
continue to use it after repairing it. 

The Railway workshops undertake the manufacture of spare parts to 
be used in repairing locomotives. Some at least of these spare parts can be 
purchased from outside agencies. On an approximate estimate spare parts 
costing Rs. 4T9 crores (1945-46) in the aggregate are being manufactured 
by the railway workshops. The system of accounting at present in force 
does not show how the cost of the articles produced in the workshops com- 
pares with the cost of purchasing it from outside; nor is there any satis- 
factory arrangement for comparing the cost, of the same kind of material 
between one shop and another, or between one period and another. 

Ihe importance of costing in the railway workshops was stressed by 
.sir Arthur Dickinson in his report of 1926-27, by the Raven Committee 
and by the Wedgwood Committee. Certain Works Managers whom we 
the stair they have arc not adequate for the purpose. The Financial Com- 
missinner .also stated that costing had not been introduced m the Avorkshops 
as the facilities available there were not adequate for the purpose. It is 
surprising? that the financial organisation of a commercial organisation of 
♦he magnittide of the Indian Railways should have neglected the costing 
side of Railway Accounting. Financial control over the enormous expen- 
diture involved demands that each and every activity of the railway work 
shoo should be costed scientifically. We ’would suggest that immediate 
steps should be taken towards this end. This will necessarily involve major 
changes in the organisation of the workshops and the appointment of extra 
stair. It is not possible for us to go into this question in detail. Wc would 
suggest that properly qualified officers should be entrusted with the least 
possible delay with the duty of working out and giving effect to a corapre- 
liensive scheme for the introduction of full costing in the workshops. 

C. Budget 

169. Budget . — The first Railway Budget which was presented separate- 
ly from the General Budget to the Indian Legislature was in respect of the 
year 1925-26. Initially the revenue expenditure of the railways was 
divided as follows ; — 

Demand No. 1 — Railwav Board. 

Demand No. 2 — Inspection. 

Demand No. 3 — Audit. 

Demand No. 4 — ^Working Expenses— -Administration. 

Demand No. 5 — ^Working Expenses— Operation and Maintenance. 

Demand No. 61 — Companies and Indian States’ share of surplus 
profits and net earnings. 

Demand No. 9 — Appropriation to Depreciation Fund. 

Demand No. 11 — ^Miscellaneous. 

Demand No. 12— Appropriation to Reserve Fund. 

Demands No. 4 and 5 covered the workii^ expenses the accounts of 
which were maintained by Abstracts which corresponded to Departments. 
The arrangement of Demands was criticised by the Director of Railway 
Audit as there were only two demands for working expenses which made 
it difficult to exercise effective cpntrol over expenditure. The fonpa of 
grants and Appropriation Aqooanti did nob.folkm tha 
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onginal aocoonts uid for effectiTO control over expenditure the accounts 
* had to be recast in the forms of grants. Effective control could not also be 
exercised over the working expenses which were all clubbed t(^ther under 
two denude only. ^ Under this arrangement, the Railway Board had the 
™;fl’PP^ypriation between the various abstracts in respect of Gene- 
ral Administration and also in respect of othei expenditure. Under 
oertam executive orders, however, the powers of General Managers to make 
such re-appropriation were curtailed with effect from 1932-33. 

hrom 1934-36, the working expenses were re-arranged into separate 
demands corresponding to revenue abstracts. While, under the older 
arrangements, the General Managers could, subject to certain restrictions 
re-appropriate between abstracts, this power ceased to exist when there was 
a wparate demand for each abstract. It was then represented that the 
splitting up of demands according to abstracts placed great restrictions on 
the General Managers* powers of re-appropriation. To get round this 
difSculty, a convention was introduced to the effect that an excess under 
one of these demands could be set off against a saving in another. This in 
effect reduced the number of nants to one only for the entire working 
expenses of e^h railway. Although the Railway Board have no powers 
'of re-appropriation between abstracts they could re-appropriate between 
railways. 

The Public Accounts Committee which considered the report of the 
Director of Railway Audit on the accounts of 1943-M deprecated the sub- 
terfuge by which the constitutional difficulty in the matter of re-appropri- 
ation from one grant to another was got over by a convention under which 
an excess under one demand could be set off against a saving under another. 
They held that it would be more honest if these headings were grouped into 
one grant. 

The X'lnancial Commissioner reviewed the whole position in June 1946 
and decided to re-arrange the grant so as to secure a reasonable balance 
between the needs of administrative flexibility on the one hand and efficient 
financial control on the other. He laid down the principle that instead 
of having one demand for each abstract comprising different categories or 
groups of expenditure, there should be a separate demand for each well 
defined group. He accordingly; with the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee and Public Accounts Committee, divided the ordinary working 
expenses as follows: — 

1. Administration. 

2. Repairs and Maintenance. 

3'. Operating Staff. 

4. Operation — Fuel. 

5. Operation — other than Staff and Fuel. 

6. MisceUaheous. 


Individual railways formed the sub-heads under each demand. Tht 
detail^ heads under each sub-head were to be well-defined portions of the 
Revenue abstracts so that expenditure under each detailed head could be 
got straightaway from accounts without the necessity of a fresh compilation. 


These arrangements have been given effect to from the year 1947-48. 
They have the effect of showing separately expenditure which would not varj- 
with the volume of traffic, from that which would vary with the extent ot 
traffic. As the expenditure under each detailed head would be available 
direct from the abstracts, monthly control statements and appropnatron 
could be. Compiled without much difficulty. 

The scheme introduced in 1947-48 meets the criticism of the Public 
Accounts Committee. It is more rational than the older arrangements, 
however, too early to say how far it would conduce to more effective 

control over expenditure. 

The practice in all the railways in regwd to the authority responsible 
tiepS the annual budget is not uniform. On certain railwavs the 
TT A^Os have been more closely associated with the Budget than 

^ tX *C.A.Ot. «f cW t»Uway» do oot tiU» mod. 
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personal interest in the preparation of the railway budget in spite of th# 
fact that their own staff work on the budget. The Financial Commissioner 
has held rightly that one of the reasons why the attempt to control revenue 
expenditure through the Budget has not been successful was' that th6 
i.A. & G.A.Os. “had very little hand in the formulation of the budget 
estimates". In the scheme of re-organisation referred to earlier in this 
paragraph we understand that the Financial Commissioner has provided 
that the budget branch of each railway would go under the Financial 
Adviser. Even then much of the information on which the budget ewn- 
piiatiun can Ijc luade will still have to be given by the various departments 
of the railways. While, therefore, the compilation of budget should 
normally be a duty of the Financial Adviser, they by itself cannot auto- 
matically result in better control over expenditure. The result of the change 
will have to be watched for a suiliciently long period before it can be 
definitely stated wliether it has produced satisfactory results in the matter 
of controlling railway expenditure. 

In his speech introducing the Eailway Budget for 1947-48, the Hon’ble 
Transport Minister stated as follows: — 

"The Railway Board have also under examination the development 
of a technique of control over expenditure better suited to 
the needs of a commercial department like the Railways than 
that now in force, which was worked out primarily for ordi- 
nary non commercial spending departments of Government." 

In dealing with this matter in<a note dated- 7th October 1946 the Financial 
Commissioner stated that the system of controlling expenditure through the 
budget had failed because th^ system had been evolved primarily for the 
ordinary spending departments of Government and was altogether unsuited 
to a commercial business, like the railways. No General Manager should 
refuse to sanction essential unavoidable expenditure merely because there 
was no budget provision. The Railway Board’s instructions to General 
Managers permit them to incur expenditure in certain circumstances irrw- 
pective of funds being available or not in the budget. The Financial 
Commissioner held that for an effective control over railway expenditure, 
a correlation of e.Tpenditure to "'performance” is necessary. He considered 
that it was necessary to introduce a machinery on each railway for a com- 
parison of the statistic.^ of different periods and in the Railway Board’s 
office for a comparison of the statistics of different railways in addition. ' 
He hoped that this would keep the railway expenditure down if its "per- 
formance" revealed u marked downward tendency. 

We note, however, that the machinery for giving elTwt to these ideas 
has not yet been introduced. We suggest that prompt attention should be 
given to this matter with a view to checking wasteful expenditure and 
introducing effective managerial control in place of the existing budgetary 
control. In tin*. Ilon’lde Minister’s Budget Speech, referred to aliove. he 
referred to the re organisation in the Board’s office which was an essential 
preliminary to the re-organisation on the Railways under which improved 
machinery for financial advice and control could be placed at the disposal 
of (General Managers. This re-organisation involved three changes, one of 
which was the transfer of budget work in the Railway Board’s office which 
had been entrusted to the Director of Finance up to ist December 19^, to 
the Director of .Accounts. The reason for placing the Railway 
Buoget under the Director of Accounts was that " the iinpixiyed 
financial control of railway expenditure in the Board’s office 

which envisages correlation between expenditure and performance 
is impossible unless accounts, budget and statistics are placed under 
the same Director and the staff employed there work side by side". When 
we examined the Financial Commissioner, he stated that the Director of 
Accounts had with him necessary accounts and statistical figures which 
would facilitate the preparation of the budget. We consider, however, that 
there is a closer connei-.tion between Finance and Budget than between 
Accounts and Budget. We arc not aware of any other institution in which 
the preparation of budget has been entrusted to a person other than the 
Finance officer when one is available. We understand that, although the 
Auditor General was originally opposed to this changh he withdrew hif • 
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A^jmts Directora4»s crold be secured and that this liaison would be main- 
toed by diseuBsion and not by noting. We fail to see why all this cnm- 
orous arrMgement is n^ary at all. The Financial Commissioner holds 
the view' that, as the estimates under each Demand would. require his specific 
app.TOval AS a whole that of the Chief (Commissioner, it did not matter 
. u (rf the Dirwtors under him was made responsible for the preparation 
ot Uie Budget. We do not agree with this argument and I'ecommend that 
the budget work should be retransferred to the Director of Finance. If this 
change unduly increases his work, he should be given whatever , assistance 
he mav need. 


We have mentioned above the Financial (Commissioner’s idea of corre- 
lating expenditure with performance. This correlation can obviously be 
.only with expenditure which varies with the extent of performance. 'The 
ultimate, object is control of e.xpendilure. A retired railway official who 
had held very importent positions in the Uailway Department suggested 
to us that the same obj^ could be attained in a slightly different way. His 
suggestion was to divide all expeuditiire into two categories, controllable 
and non-conti’ollable. Controllable expenditure would be the expenditure 
wliicli would be proportionate to easily measurable units, like the unit of 
(rack maintenance. The volume of expenditure incurred by a particular 
official which could be pas.sed as I’easonable wou^d depend on the numl)er of 
units for which he was responsible. We understand that sm experiment 
on these lines was made on certain railway, but was ultimately given up. 
The Financial Commissioner with whom we discussed this point." and who 
admitted that the system was worked out on one railw'ay in regard to track 
maintenance, mentioned that there was some manipulation in working out 
the units. When questioned whether the system would work w'ell if the 
units were correctly \vorked out. he could not giv»* us any definite answer 
as the Railway Board had no infonnation on the point. We suggest that, 
the matter should be further considered with a view to this system being 
tried again as an experimental measure. 


D. The Separation Convention 

170. The Separation Convention . — The Acworth Committee of 1920-21 
recommended in para. 68 of their report the complete separation of the 
railway budget from the general budget. In September 1024. the Indian 
Legislative Assembly passed a resolution recommending the separation of 
the railway finance from the general finances “in order to relieve the general 
budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the incorporation therein 
of the railway estimates and to enable railways to carry out a continuous 
railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite return to general 
revenues, on the money expended by the State on Railways.” The resolu- 
tion piovided that general revenues should receive a definite annual contri- 
bution -from the railways which was to be the first charge on the net receipts 
of the railways. The contribution was to be calmilated at 1 per cent, of the 
capital at charge at the end of the ])enultimate financial year plus 1/5 of 
any surplus profit remaining after payment of this fi-\ed return. The 
interest on the capital at charge of, and the loss in working strategic lines 
was to he borne by general revenues and was to be deducted from the contri- 
bution vayahlc bv railwgj's. Any surplus remaining after this payment to 
the general revenues was to be transferred to a railway reserve, pi-ovided 
•that if the amount available for transfer to the railway reserve exceeded 
in any year three crores of rupees, only two-thirds of the excess over three 
crores would be transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one- 
third would accrue to general revenues. If in any year railway revenues 
were insufficient to provide the percentage of I per cent, of capital at 
charge, the surplus profits in the next or subsequent years could not be 
deeiqed to have accrued for purposes of division, until such deficiency had 

beai ffiade good. 

Contributions to the general revenues were calculated from 1924-25 to 
fliA i>nnveiition set up as a result of the resolution passed 
bv the Legislative Assraably in September 19^4. After the year 1931-32, 
iJwww. of the Wribption could not ho. paid on twount of the . 
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railway earnings being inadequate to meet the expenditure. .The inade- 
quacy of railway earnings to cover fully the amounts payable to the general 
revenues under the convention continued up to the year 1930-40. In 

1940- 41, the earnings were large enough to cover the payment due for that 
year and to clear on arrear payments to the extent of 7*53 crores. . In 

1941- 42, a further clearance of arrears to the extent of Rs. 1'5’37 crores 
was made. 

On the 2nd March 1943, the Legislative Assembly passed a resolution 
amending the convention referred to in the previous paragraphs. The 
amendment was found necessary as the convention, which was adopted 
under the Assembly Resolution, dated the 20th September 1924, and which 
was intended to relieve the General Budget of the violent fluctuations caused 
by the incorporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways 
to carry on a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making 
a definite return to the general revenues on the money expended by the 
State, had not achieved this object. Lor the year 1942-43. the Assembly 
authorised a payment of 2‘35 crores of rupees over and above the current 
and arrear contributions for that year. For 1943-44, the surplus was 
divided between the general revenues and the railway reserve in the ratio 
of 3:1, the loss on strategic lines being recovered from general revenues. 
For subsequent years ad hoc contributions were to be determined upon, 
until a new convention was adopted by the Assembly. It has not been 
possible to adopt a new convention so far. 

The following statement shows the amounts paid to general revenues 
from 1924-25 onwards:' . ! 

Tabt.b 1 

Statement showing contribution to general revenues 

(In lakhs of rupcos) 


Year 







Paid to 
general re- 
venues. 

Unpaid Repayinont 

1924-25 







6,78 

• • .a 

1925-26 






ft 

5,49 

ft ft • ft 

1026-27 

• 

• 




ft 

6,01 

• • • • 

1927-28 

• 

• 




ft 

6,28 

ft ft ft ft 

l928-2» 

• 

• 



• 


5,23 

ft ft ft ft 

1929-30 


• 



• 


6.12 

• a a a 

19.30-31 


• 



ft 


5,74 

ft ft ft ft 

10.31-32 







, , 

.5,36 

1032-33 







. , 

5,23 

1933-.34 

• 






, . 

S.21 .. . 

19.34-.35 

• 






• • 

5,04 

]93.';-.36 

• 






, , 

4,99 

19.30-.37 


• 





, , 

4,91 

1937-38 


• 





2,76 

1,58 

19.38-39 


m 





l,:i7 

3,09 

1939-40 







4,33 

30 

1940-41 







4,62 

7,53 

1941-42 


• 





4,80 

•15, .37 

194ii-4:i 


• 



ft 


7,49 

12,63 

1043-44 

• 

• 



• 


37,64 

. . •Kh. 18 laktw adjusted 

1044-45 

t 

« 


• 

m 


32,00 

. . aftainst lootification 

1945-46 

9 

9 



ft 


32,00 • 

of oxcosa payments 

1946.47 

• 




• 


5,40 

inade in previous 

1047-48 

• 




ft 


7,.')0 

. . years. . . * 

1948-49 

f 

9 


9 



4,50 

. . • • 








186,06 

:i5.7l 35,53 


ToM payments 221,50 


It will be seen from the statement above, that the total payment to 
genm'al revenues for the 25 years commencing from 1924-25 and ending 
with 1948-49 would be Rs. 22159 crores. 

It was held that the necessity of making a definite return to> general 
revenues wi the money expended by the State would enable the railways 
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to carry on a continuous policy. The economic depression in the middle 
thirtees and the recent World War have effectively prevented even the 
formulation of a general policy for adoption by the railways. The post- 
war problems and the increase in cost of staff have compelled the railways 
to resort to very short term, or ad hoc decisions, so as to be able to balance 
the budget. The result is that the railway reserve which at the end of 
1045-46 stood at Rs. 38' 13 crores dwindled to Hs. 3*9 crores at the end of 
1047-48, as large amounts out of the reserve had to be utilised for meeting 
•railway deficits. One cannot foresee that conditions would become normal 
in the near future to enable railways to adopt general policies. 


The Railways form a commercial concern, although managed by Govern- 
ment. Government have to adopt general policies in regard to such matters 
as the development of the country, conservation of natural resources, lalwur 
legislation, etc., and the railways have no option in the matter of falling 
in line with them. The Railways have to pay customs duties for imported 
articles in the same way as other agencies. Nevei'theless. we consider that, 
in addition to the interest on capital, a contribution must be made by Rail- 
ways to the general revenues. 

The Railways are a national asset. Just as a share-holder in a com- 
pany expects a larger dividend in more prosperous years, the tax-payer 
exoects contributions in sui*plu8 years from the railways to the general 
finances. Government cannot afford to be indifferent to the financial posi- 
tion of the railways and their financial results from year to year. Ihe 
financial control of railway working should, therefore, be under the ‘‘ontrm 
of the Government of India, h'inance Department. That department should 
have an effective means of judging whether the railways are liem? run 
economically and efficiently. The present position of the Financial 
missioner on the l^ilway Board is consistent with this principle, ihe 
interests of the taxpayer are also, to some extent, protect^ by the fsmt that 
the Auditor-General conducts an independent audit of the railways trati^ 
actions. Neither financial control nor statutoiy audit has been 
in the past. But this by no means dectreases their importance in the si'hem* 

of railway working. 

The contribution to the General Revenues was fixed 
when the nosition of the railway finances was satis lactory and the ^ * 

much dikultv make these contnhutmne year 

chauged very,g,em.ly “T-te teTS- 

depression and for years togetlier it was no ' . n^penius 

G‘^vrmt^^Sue‘: SfiS! 

any recommendation m ^p« t o n w rj,|j present method of 

not be renderml impr^t.cable by thorefe-e, 

S&m rt"SroM „itb gveaier 

■We wonld, yJSd>'raiSd Vlmd 8^ 

tot to toVilway i^’regaM ‘to to 

It is imiwrtant, A”ncral Revenues and the Railway Re^rve 

pr^ent depleted condition of the Uadejr 

Cm “mid and to Betterment Fond. 

E. Capital at Charge 

171. The Capital iny«ted in ‘1“ ^“lit'l.tifiS 

raised specifically reSces at^the disposal of the Government 

of reyenue »»PtosM raised through the medium of 

of 'India (iitm.sp«ific dwt) > ^ Wheneyer capital espendi- 

Ssa to S to “to 
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of exchange in force, and it has all alon^ been poraible to exhibit the capital 
outlay in the accounts of Government Railways in rupees. 

Witli the separatiem of Railway Finance from General Finance in April 
1924, the railway capital account was permanently debited with the ^ance 
of the capital liability involved in the construction or purchase of railways, 
whether under redemption by Annuities and Sinking Funds or not. 

The graph attached (Appendix XXVIII) shows the progress of the 
Capital at Cnarge from 1924-25 to 1946-47 (and the estimate for 1948-49). 

During the 22 years ending with -1946-47, the Capital at Charge increas- 
ed from Rs. 607’69 crores to Rs. 807'76 crores. It increased further to a 
little less than Rs. 840 crores just prior to the ])artition. On partition it 
diminished to approximately Rs. 660 crores. Since then, however, the 
Capital at Charge has increased and is expected to stand at Rs. 702*44 
crores on 31st March 1949, i.tf., an increase of about 42^ crores since the 
partition- 

The Capital at Charge includes a sura of approximately Rs. 20 crores 
owing to the debiting to capital from 1924-25 to 1935-36, of the diiTerence 
between I'encwal cost and the original cost of the I'eplaced assets. Inuring 
the war years and thereafter, the debits to capital included a very large 
inflationary element. The Capital also includes Rs. 5186 crores which 
does not, therefore, correctly refireseiit the. actual capital assets, but it has 
a considerable importance as it fixes the interest charges, and until 31st 
March 1943 determined the contribution to the General Revenues. It also 
i*egulated the contribution fmni currcul earnings to the Depreciation Fund. 

An attempt has bcim made to calculate the capital expenditure which 
will be incurred in the next few years on works and schemes already sanc- 
tioned. The following statement gives, by railways, an idea of the estimat- 
ed capital costs of such schemes {rtid works : — 


Tabt.k 2 


(In lh()iisa;i(ln of mpot's) 


S. Particulars of Railwavs 

Xo. 

Anticipated 

cost 

Expected 
expeuditiiro 
up to end of 
li:4841) 

Balance to 
comploio tlio 
work 

1. Assam . • . . • 


2,00,44 

77,64 

2,12,90 

2. Rejigal Nagpur 


I,a3,47 

53,82 

40,6.5 

3. B. B. & c. r 


1,75 72 

57,00 

1,18,03 

4. E.J 


9,13,33 

5^70,05 

3,37,28 

5. K. r 


35.38 

21,84 

13,54 

«. G. T. P 


3,.5«.3B 

2, 17, .50 

I ,.38,77 

7. M.S.M 


77,77 

29,54 

48,23 

8. . O.T 


44,08 

20,22 

23,80 

fl. S. f 


1,42,22 

40,0!) 

96,13 

10. India Aiwam LiJik . 


9,20,44 

2,50,00 

6.70,44 

11. Mihijam Project 


14,00,00 

2,82,00 

11,24,00 

12. Bridge on the Ganges at .Mokameh 

• 

13,00,00 

18,.50 

12,81,44 

Total 

• 

57,74,21 

16,W,34 

41,23,87 


The increase in capital on account of these works which have been either 
completed, or sanctioned but not completed, would, therefore, approximate 
Rs. 41 , 1/4 crores. 

We have also to consider in this connection the postwar railway pro- 
gramme made by the Central Hoard of Transport in January 1948, when a 
list of projects of high priority was drawn up. This did not include 
proposals which have been made by the Provincial Governments for the 
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Kstoration of the lines dismantled during the last war. The programme 
of construction based on the list, roferred to above, is reproduced below 


Table 3 

TexUativa programme of construction over the next 5 year period 


• 

Name of Project 

Length 
ill niiiOb'' 

Programme of construction 

1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951 -.52 

1952-53 

India Assam coimection (70 convoi‘sion, 

156 

95 

61 




66 now 11m— already in hand). 







Barwadih-Chiriininh (already in hand). 

151 

$60 

60 

23 



♦Barwadih-Maiiikpiir. 

250 


60 

70 

70 

60 

♦Umaria Bianoh .... 

7 

7 





*Cham})a Branch .... 

26 

26 


t ■ ‘ 



*(jourdhunga Branch. 

12 

12 





♦Barwadih-Talchcr .... 

272 


62 

70 

70 

' 70 

*Kurla-Karjat .... 

o5 


. , 

35 



tArgada Br. Extension 

25 

25 





Kantabanji-Samlia1x»u r 

110 

, , 

, , 

■io 

70 


Jogbaiii-kosl Dam . . ' . 

35 


35 




Lalkua-Bampnr .... 

3S 

38 



•• 

•• 

Tdlul . 

1,117 

263 

278 

23S 

2J0 

120 


sill viyc.l. f To 1)0 siirvnyf (I. {8 iniJr-s in 15)47. 


It is diflicult to estimate the probable expenditure ou these constructions, 
but we kiiow that most of these projects [)as8 through difficult counti'v and 
if the estimate made for the construction of the section Barwadih Sin hadili 
(40 miles]) is to be taken as a guide the. additional capital required for these 
constructions wouhl amount to approximately lis, Hf) crores. Taking into 
account the increase of alxait Ks. 42.J crores since imrtitiou, the capital 
at charge is thus likely to stand at about Ks. 828 crores by the end of 
1052-53. This wdll have to be added to the estimated cost of the various 
electrification schemes which would lx? almut 57 crores of riqices. The total 
('aintal at Charge is, therefore, likely to be about Us. 885 i*rores ijj a few 
years. We are afmost certain that the financial cost of the new schemes 
would exwed the figures estimated and if to this is added the further heavy 
housing programme and the additional capital outlay involved in the resto- 
ration of certain dismantled lines, the cost of which has not yet bei'ii deter- 
mined, (he increase in capital outlay within the next few' yeai’s on Tn ban 
Kailways would be colossal. 


We are very seriously loni.'erncd with the likeliliood of a large inei'case 
in the capital outlay in the near fntiiio and would, therefore, very strongly 
suggest that no outlay should ho iiieurrcd on other than financial consider- 
ations unless the other factors, whieh might justify a capital expeuditnre, 
are so important that it would be imvvist* to ignore them. It is not possible 
for this Committee to go into the relative meidts of each of the schemes and 
proposals, but we feel that at least some of these schemes if exammetl care- 
fully would not be financially or otherwise justified. To take an example 
the construction of 35 miles'of Broad Gauge Railway line between Kurla 
and Karjat has been approved bv the Central Board of Transport and jirc- 
siunably also by the Railway Boaid. The survey, which is expected to cost 
about ns 5 lakhs is nearing conmletioii. The project included th(‘ construc- 
tion of abridge over the Thana Creek of about TJ miles costing alwiit Rs. 6 
crores The project is admitted to he. not financially remunerative, but the 
justification has been given that it is intimately tied up with the proposed 
new Bombav Dotik Yard scheme, which itself is in a nebu oiis state. We 
would further state that no dismantled line should replarod uniess the 
financial return thereon to the railways would justify lieyond any doubt 
the idd tional capital liability. This is all the more necessary as some ot 
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the areas served by those lines are also served by loads, and the resulting 
Competition from road traffic might prejudice the railway earnings. We 
have stated earlier that the capital at charge on Indian Kailways 
includes Rs. 51-86 crores which does not represent any tangible assets. This 
balance includes premia paid on the purchase of railway lines, difference 
in exchange and other additional liabilities in financing the purchase of 
lines, losses by exchange on (.-apital after the purchase, ‘expenditure on certain 
railway collieries and other assets not in use, and interest and loss in 
working during construction. This figure relates to the combined railways 
of India and Pakistan, of which a sum of Us. 3’87 crores refers to the 
portions of railways now in Pakistan. The balance of about Rs. 48 crores 
repre^nts the intangible assets of the Indian Railwajs. They camiot earn 
anything, but will cost the railways heavy interest charges." The capital 
includes in addition to this, *a sum of a ppi-oxi mutely Us. 20 ci-orcs due h) 
debits to capital of the difference between the renewal cost and the original 
cost of the replaced assets up to 1935-36. The total intangible assets, 
therefore, aggregate approximately Rs. 68 crores 

The Wedgw’ood Committee stressed the need for the amortisation of 
capital which they considered as a “wise and prudent course”. We agree 
with their view and retximmcnd that a beginning shpuld be made to write 
down the cost of the intangible assets by contributing 1 jier cent, of tlie 
gross earnings every year to an Amortisation Fund 

We arc not sure that the figure of 68 crores docs exhaust all items of 
intangible assets and we would, therefore, recommend that an investigation 
should be undertaken to arrive, at an estimate of all intangible assets and 
the credit to the Amortisation Fund heed not end after Rs. 68 crores are 
written off, if it is found that there are other intangible assets also to be 
written off. We would, further recommend that in case .any capital expen- 
diture has to be undertaken for reasons other than financial, it might be 
advantageous to write down the capital in such cases also through thi.s 
Amortisation Fund. 


F. Railway Depreciation Fund 

172. Raihvai/ Depreclatioa The Depreciation Fund on the 

Indian Railwaj\s was started on the 1st April 1924. Prior to this date 
there was no provision for e.xhibiting in the railway accounts, the depreci- 
ation of railway assets. The actual ex|)cnditure on renewals and rephu’e- 
ments was met out of grants from liailway Uevenues. Fi-om the I'st Ap'-il 
1924, credits were affoided to the Dc[)reciation J-'iind, based on the estimates 
of the normal lives of the wasting assets. The method adojited was the 
straight line method. No jirovision was made at the time for paying the 
arre,ars of depreciation to the fund on the Jst 1924. These arrears 

are estimated to be in the ncighlxnirhood of 20 crores of rupees. A provision 
was, however, made in the scheme of separation of Railw'ay and General 
Finances that the R.ailway Reserve should be used to provide, if necessary, 
for arrears of deprcciaticm. This, however, was never carried out in 
practice. 

When the Depreciation ImiiuI was formed in 1924, it #as intended tcc 
provide for the original cost of units of wasting assets whicn were replaced. 
The difference between the original cost and the replai-ement cost was debited 
or credited to capital according as the cost of replacement was more or less 
than the origin.al cost. The Depreciation Fund dealt only with whole units. 
When portions of units were replaced, the cast of such p"arti.al replacements 
was charged to Revenue. 

The Depreci.ation Fund did not provide for the replacement of non- 
wasting assets like land, earthwork, tunnels, etc. Fencing and ballast were 
also excluded from the operation of the Fund, as th6 cost of their replace- 
ment was not e.xpected to vary widely from year to year. During the years 
of economic depression beginning with 1930-31 .• the scheuie of contributions 
to the Depreciation Fund was subjected to a detailed review by the Railway 
Board. It was felt in 1934 that the balance in the Depreciation Fund, 
which stood at a^nt 34 crores, was excessive. The withdrawals' from the 
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rimd were considerably loss than the appropriations to the Inunl. On the 
oilier hand, the earnings of the Railways were not large enough to enable 
the interest charges being paid to the (Jeneral Revc'imes after meeting Mic 
working expenses. Temporary loans to meet deficits were taken from the 
4)epreciation Reserve Fund. These loans aggregated Rs. 31’5 crores at 
the end of 1935-36. (They were subsequently repaid to the extent ot 
Rs. 1''21 crores in 1936-37, Rs. 7'91 evores in 1941-42 and Rs. 2238 efu’es 
in 1942-43.) 

The following table gives an idea of the growth of the Depiwiation 
fund from its inception to the end of 1933-34: 

Tablm 4 

. t Railway Depreciation Reserve Fund 

(In laklis (if niixics) 



Appio- 

. priation io 

Williilraw- 

atu'U'- Xoiiiiiial 

Tiiu])o- Artiial 


als till- 

l ion lo ( losintr 

rary closing 

\i iir 

Fund 

wards rc- 
Jicwals 
& replace- 
HU iits 

fiiiid halsiTUH- 

during' 
i Ik: \t ar 

iuaiis 1(1 lialaiuft 

jn( ( t de- 
ficit 


l»24-25 . 

io,:i5 

7.20 

3,00 

;t,oo 

, , 

3,00 

192r)-2G . 

10 , (i7 

7,00 

2,08 

5.74 

, , 

. 1,74 

I!)20-27 . 

10,89 

8,05 

2,84 

8.58 

, , 

8,58 

I927-2K . 

Ii,:t8 

10.05 

13 

0,01 


9,01 

1928-29 . 

12,00 

0,00 

2,40 

11,41 

, . 

11,41 

I929-:10 . 

12,iVJ 

11.70 

83 

12,24 

, . 

12,2-1 

i9;{o-:ii . 

13,07 

ll,:50 

1,08 

12,02 

, , 

13,92 

i9:{i-n2 . 

13,40 

8,20 

0.25 

5,20 

10,12 

4,25 

14,87 

I9;i2-3:i . . . ,‘; 

j:i,77 

7,42 

25.54 

10,23 

12,00 

19 : 13-34 . . . M 

i3,r>() 

8,07 

5,49 

22,02 

7,90 

9,59 

During the 10 years. 

1924-25 

to. 11)3:3 34, 

the total appropriation to the 

Fund aggregated Rs. 

121 74 

crores. The withdrawals 

from the 

rniui 


aggregated Rs. 89’7l crores. From the rate at which the balance of I'und 
was growing, it was felt that the whole basis of credits and debits to the 
Fund should undergo revision. 


The rules governing the Depreciation Fund were considered toj) com- 
plicated. They necessitated keejiing a record of expenditure on individual 
classes of assets incurred in each year, in order to ensure that lontributions 
were paid for the prescribed period of its life. This, in the case of assets 
purchased before the year 1924-25, i.e., before the fund was started was 
fonnd impracticable. The expenditure on renewals and replacements of 
ballast and fencing was found to be varying from ye*ir to yea.i\ although 
these wasting assets had lieen excluded from the scope of the Depreciation 
Fund on the ground of the expenditure on their renewals being more or 
less uniform. A distinction was made between units and non-unit? ol 
wasting assets whicli necessilated the keeping of elaborate accounts to sh<»w 
the expenditure on units separately. It was als(> felt that debit to (‘apital 
of the excess of the replacement cost over the original cost of an asset would 
result in over-capitalisation. 


An analvsis of the contributions made to the Depreciation Fund from 
19‘>4 25 to 1933-34 on the basis of the assumed normal lives of wasting 
asMts '(excluding ballast and feheing), showed that the jiercentage which 
the appropriation to the Fund bore to the capital at charge at the end ot ' 
the previous year ranged between f 64 per cent and 1-73 per cent. I his 
was’ in spite of the fact that the capita at charge itself increased from. 
Rs 621 crores to Rs. 791 crores during this period. 


The ranine within which the percentage, which the appropriation to 
the iund boi^ to capital at charge, varied, was narrow. It was felt that 
if instead of computing the credit to the fund every time on the elaborate 
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basis of the assumed normal lives of the various classes of assets, it was 
fixed at l/60th of the capital at charge, the result would practically be 
the same. This new basis of contribution to the funtl was approved by the 
Standing Finance Committee and given effect to from 1935-36. 

» 

There was a contribution of Rs. 13-72 crores to the Fund in 1934-35 
and the withdrawals during that year aggrt^ated to lis. 8-66 crores. The 
net aa-retioH to the fund during that year was, therefore, Rs, 5-06 crores, 
which brought the nominal closing balance to Rs. 37-09 crores. A further 
loan to meet a deficit of Rs. 5-06 croi-es was taken from the depreciation 
fund on accoupt of which the actual closing balance remained the same, viz., 
Rs. 9-59 crores, as at the end of the year 1933-34. 

The c.\ce8& of the cost of replacement over the original cost of vm.ding 
assets replaced from 1924-25 to 1933-34 aggregated about Rs. 20 crores. 
It was fHt that from the point of view of sound and good finance, the full 
(-ost of replacement of like by like should ho met out of the Depreciation 
Fund. It was decided, with the approval of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee, that the full cost of replacement of a.s8et by a like asset or the 
original cost, whichever was greater, should lx‘ charged to the Depreciation 
I'uud, and that the credit realised by disposal of assets in connection with 
works of rejilaccment should he giveli to the Depret-iatioii Fund a'ld not to 
Revenue, This allocation would hold gcxal .w hethei- the asset was a ivast- 
iiig or non-wasting asset and whether a complete unit was. replaced or not. 
These <*hange8 were given effect to from 1936-37 and detailed rules of 
allocation were i.ssued for the guidance of Railways. 


The progress of 
statement below ; — 


the fund from 1934 35 onwards can !)»» .seen from the 


T\ble a 


(In lakhn of m|iocH) 



Appropii- 

Wifclidtaw- X(‘t acf'H* 

Nomiii. 1 

Tempo- 

Actual 


ation to 

als to- 

tion to 

closing 

rary 

< losing 

Year 

fund 

wards re- 

fund diir- 

l>alancc 

loans to 

1) ilai.co 


newals & 
roplaeo- 
monts 

1 • 

: 


nuH't de- 
ficit. 


io;s4-.‘).‘> . 

13,72 

8,00 

.').O0 

37,09 

5,00 

0,50 

1035-80 . 

13,20 

9,10 

4,10 

41,19 

4,00 

}>,60 

103087 . 

1.3,17 

7,88 

.5,20 

46.48 

-1,21 

16,10 

1037..'W . 

12,.")9 

7,09{f/) 

4,!K) 

40,00(6) 

. . 

10, 6i (6) 

19.38 30 . 


7,08 

5,4S 

.55,38 

. . 

25,00 

1933.40 . 

12,50 

0,5.7 

0.06 

01,44 

. . 

.31,16 

1948.41 . 

12,64 

7, JO 

.5.4.5 

60,80 

. . 

.‘16,60 

1941 42 . . . 

12,68 


7,33 

74,22 

-7,01 

51.84 

1042-43 . 

12, 80(e) 

4,95 

7,8.5 

82,07 

— 22,38(d) 82,07 

1043 44 . . . 

10,87 

0,04 

10,23 

02,;i0 

. . 

02,30 

1U44-4.> . 

17,01 

8,18 

8,83 

1,02,21 

. . 

I.02,21(*) 

194540 ’ . 

17,25(r) 

12,01 

.5,24 

1.07,45 

. . 

1,07,45 

1040-47 . 

13.21 

12,37 

84 

l.08,2{> 

. . 

1.08,29 

1947-48 414 to 14-8-47) 

0,52 

2,38 

4,10 

1,12.48(/) 

. . 

M2,48(/) 

1947-48 (Revised 15-8-47 

0,81 

8,51 

- 1.70 

00,48 

• • 

00,48 

to 31-3-48). 

194S-49(Budgot Estimate) 

11,18 

23,43 

—12,2.5 

78,23 

- . 

78,23 • 


AVe - — 

(a) ftinliiilAa 82 lakhs wntton off capital on account of abandoned aasetfl. 

(b) Exclude A 1,48 lakhs balanoo for Burma Itailway. 

(e) Includes 2.8 lakhs transfarrml from B^nsnl and North Wostorn and Rohilkfaand and 
. Kumaon Railways* Renewal suspense. 

, (d) Includes 6,^ lakhs traosfjned f.-om the Railway Reserve Fund. 

(e) T ncl n df 20 lakhn teoovored from the Bengal & North yi^outem Company on aoootut ot 
•ver-aged rolling stock. 

(*) Inelud<'R 1,03 lakhs transferred from R-'newals Reserve Fund foi permanent wm 
and rolling 1 stock the Bengal-Nagpur, iladras & Southern Mahratta 6. t 
RaHways. .5 

(f) Inehiclos 90,30 Wdw, the J^oe relating to Pakistan R«i]way» 
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At the of the year 11)42-43, the fuud had received back the eutivo 
loan which it had made to meet liailway deficits and the balance stood at 
Ks. 82*. 07 crores. 

• It became clear in 1943, that the Kailways were being subjected to 
increased wear and tear on aironnt of the heavy tralhc handled by (.hem 
during the War, and that replacement of assets liad to be postponed owiiiu 
to new units not being readily available. It was also clear tiiat the 
replacement costs were mounting up steadily. The railway earnings from 
1940-41 onwards showed substantial increases and the railways could, the»c- 
fore, afford to make laiger contributions to the Depreciation Jnmd than . 
l/60th of the capital at chargi^. Additional (id hoc, contributions wei»r, 
therefore, made to the Depmuation Jfund Irom 1943-44 to 1945-40 Avith 
the result that at the end of 1945-10 the balance in the fund had accimmlaled 
to Its. 107-46 crores. I'l-om that year, the witlidrawals from the fund al.so 
registered heavy increases, the jirovision for the year 1948-49 being lls. 23'43 
crores. After deducting a transfer of Rs. 20-3 crores, being the cstimatcMi 
balance relating to Pakistan Railways, the balam^c in the fimd at the 
close of the year 1948-49 is expected to lie Rs. 78 23 ciores. 

The change in allocation rules introduced with effect fj-om 1930-37 
had the effect of avoiding over-capitalisation. But it also had the cITcct, 
in periods of high prices, of depleting the depreciation fund rapidly while 
tlie credit .to the fund did not in any way benefit by the increased prices. 
The fund had already suffered by the omission to credit the arrears of depre- 
ciation as on list April 1924. The. iinteiiability of the position ••reated by 
the arrangements introdiujcd from 1935-30 was” recognised in 1943. Siiuic 
this year the question of revising the rules relating to the Deoreciation 
Fund has been under consideration, but no final decisions have been arrivf'd 
at so far. As mentioned, ud hoc additional payments were made to tin; 
fund from the railway, revenues for 3 years. A Committee, which was 
appointed by the l.«^islative .Assembly on the 23i‘d March 1943 (o reu! w 
the convention regarding the railway finance, gave some thought to qui 
relating to the Depreination Fund! .V. Railway Depreciation Fund t . i 
mittee,^con8isting of a retired Financial Commissioner, a Chief Mechanieal 
Engineer of a railway, and a retired Deputy (Ihief Engineer of anotlun- 
railway, was formed in 1944, to conduct enquiries in connection w il.li t.!ie 
Railway Depreciation Fund. 'I’hal. CoinmitteiA functioned for about ibrt'e 
months, at the end of which it was wouml uji Ijeforc it could a.rrivc at any 
final conclusions. Tn November 1945, a fresh eiyiuiry was started bv the 
Einanco Branch V)f the Railway Board and the. railways wiu'c a.skeil to 
submit whatever information was available regarding the periods -UYit 
which different assets were roplm-ed and other eonnected matl-cuN. Rased 
on the information colletiLed from the railways, certain tentative coneli: 
sions, have, it is understood, been arrived at by the liailway Hoard. 'rii.'«‘ 
conclusions mainly related to the expwlntions of tin* lives of the difiereni. 
classes of wasting assets and the poreentage r.ales of eonliilmtion lo t'ne 
Depreciation Fund whieli should be nuule in respect of those assets, 'riio 
conclusions are smninarised at Appendix .XXVni. 

From a memorandum prepared by the Railway Board, it is ifiitiiod 
that, of the total capital outlay of Indian Government Railways on 3lil. 
^arch 1946, about 70 per cent, wms in respect of wasting assets. The 
relative importance of the various classes of wasting assets is giveir below : 


Bridge work 
Porrnanont way 
Boildiiigs 


Station Maohinery 
Plant and Maohinery . 
IjOConiotireB 


Boilers 


(Plages 
Wagtms 
Motor V(diio1oB 


Ferries . 

Filootrioal assets (other than rolling stock) 


lO-O 

25-0 

13- S 
.5-3 
2-6 
7-9 
1-4 

14- 6 
01 
0*6 
3-« 


1000 
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On examining the tabular statement in Ap()endix XXIX and the details 
of the various classes of “wasting assets”, given above, it will be seen that 
tlie revised lives are not likely to result in any large increase in the rate of 
contribution to the Depreciation b'und. 

The most important factor that has now affected the fund adversely 
IS the heavy replacement cost of assets. With the prevailing uncertainty 
regarding prices, it is not possible to say definitely what should be the 
target aimed at for the balance at the credit of the fund. While t.he 
baljince of about 34 crores was considered excessive in 1934, a figure of over 
Ks. 100 crores was considered too small in 1943 Both the views were 
«>rrect when considered with reference to the ruling levels of prices. 

But in any case this and other allied matters are subjects on whidi 
discusfflon cannot lead to results which would hold good for all times. We 
feel that as soon as it becomes clear that the I'eplacement costs will continue 
to be heavy, the appropriation to the Bund should have been increased 
substantially over the comparatively small ad hoe additional contributions 
now being made from year to year. 

Past experience, however, enables iw to formulate certain ideas which 
would help the maintenance of the Bund at a reasonable level. The nri- 
marv object of the Depreciation Bimd is to enable it to meet the complete 
cost* of renewals of assets falling due from year to year. The Bund is 
expected to have a balance of Rs. 78 23 crores at the close of the year 
1948-49. It would be prudent not to reduce this btilance much below this 
fi'oue as unexpected replacements due to imforescen causes might beiouie 
iiaiessary. In a forecast drawn up some time ago by the Railway Board, 
it was expected that the average of the original cost of replacements due 
from 1949-50 to 1964-65 was about Rs. 13 crores per annum. This included 
tiic Pakistan Railways. The share of the Indian (ioveniment Rfiilwavs 
would come to approximately Rs. 11 crores on the basis of original i*ast. 
We have examined the relative costs of the various assets — ^l.ocoraotives. 
Carriages, Wagons, Track materials and Bittings, etc., etc., and have come 
to the conclusion that the cost of replacement by like assets would, at the 
present prices, be at least twice the old cost and, therefore, we consider 
that a credit of about Rs. 22 crores per annum to the Depreciation Bund 
would not be in excess of the actual cost of replacement of assets year by 

year. 

As in tlie present unstable wnditious no fi.xed principle can be laid 
down for making allocation to the Bund, we content ourselves to recora- 
meudii)*' that an annual contribution to the Bund for the next 5 years be 
made at about Rs. 22 crores per annum. Thereafter, when the prices 
stabilise an enquiry should be undertaken to determine the rate at which 
wntributions should be made for the replacement of worn out assets. 

While we do not wish to anticipate the methods to be recommended m 
the future we believe that the formula for the contribution to the Buna 
should be such as to take account of the element of increased prices, which 
woulfi automatically allow for any appreciable variation in the general 
'level of replacement costs. As gross earnings of railways reflect m some 
measure the general economic level of the country, we would tsntatiyalv 
sugsest that the contribution should be related inter alia to gross earnings. 

a. Separation ol Accounts and Audit 

173 Separation of Accounts and Audit . — The Acworth Committee 
recommended in 1921 that the Railway Department should be responsible 
for its own Accounts and that such independent and separate Audit as the 
rx.vcrnment of India may think proper to make, should he employed to 
rhcck and report on the books kept by the Accounting staff. Separation 
f Accounts and Audit was introduced as an experimental ifieasure on the 
F I Railway in 1926. It was introduced in 19^ as a permanent measure 
im aif the Indian Government Railways. 

The advantages claimed fdr the separation of Accounts and Audit were 
nmmnriMd in pMagmpb « oftte Eeport by tte Mtot wbicb mi* 
submitted to the Secretary of State aa an cnciomve to the Government of 
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India Despatch No. I-Ry. of 1929, dated 31st January, 1929. They were 
as follows: — * 

(a) The earlier preparation of such accounts and returns as are 

required by the Executive and the Administration for tlu 
control of expenditure against estimates and grants ; 

(b) the prevention of irregular expenditure; 

(c) the speedy removal of expenditure held under objection on techni- 

cal considerations; 

(d) the introduction of revised sytsem of accounting and d(‘tailed 

meth(^s of procedure, more in accordance with conunerciat 
practice in the Administrative, Executive and Accounts 
offices which are directed to secure greater cfficioncv and to 
reduce establishment costs; 

(e) greater attention by all concerned, but specially by the Accounts 

Department, to the internal economy of the Ttailw.ny. This 
would cover all proposals for reducing working costs in wages, 
materials and sundry charges, for reduction of stores balances 
and for the prevention of losses; 

and (f) the creation of an audit organisation absolutely independent of 
the administration.” 

The following paragraphs will show how far these expectations have 
been actually realised : — 

(a) Earlier frefaration of accounts and Statistical returns. — It was' 
hoped that the final account of earnings and the connected revenue statistical 
compilations which had till then been com))leted about 48 days after the 
close of the month to which they related would, under the separation, be 
completed in 18 days, i.e., 30 days earlier. It was also expecteil that the 
final accounts of each railway, both in respect of earnings and expenditure, 
would be available by the 20th of the succeeding month, which was a month 
in advance of the date by which those accounts had been available. Crn’tsin 
other advantages were also claimed which were directly conseiiuentinl to 
earlier closing of accounts. In actual practice, however, it has never been 
possible to advance these dates by more than about 12 days. In fact, almost 
immediately after the preparation of the report by the Railway Hoard, 
the Board themselves decided — tide C.R.A’s letter No. 68-CRA-Acs., dated 
20th December, 1929— that the accounts should be submitted on the OH, of 
the second following month. It has, however, been seen that even this date 
could not be kept by certain railways. Granting that it would hr' possible 
for the railways to submit their accounts on the 6th of the socotnl follow ing 
month, the process by which the saving of about 12 days has m.atcriclised 
has very little<to do with the separation scheme. The same processes could 
operate very well under a scheme of a combined Accounts and Audit o»’gani- 
sation. 


(b) and (c) Prevention of irregular erpendUvre and speedy revinral of 
eacpenditnre JieU under ohjertmi on technical considerations. -\w nara- 
gcaph 14 of the Report of the Railway Board referred to above, the Rail- 
way Board stated as follows : — ^ 

“14. While the intenial economy of the railway is one of the cluf'f 
objectives of the improvt^ financial control over expenditure 
there are other important directions in which benefits are 
derived as a result of such control The prevention of irregu- 
larities; the speedv removal of expenditure held under ohyv- 
tion ; and the control of expenditin-e against appropriation are 
the more important of these.” 


ll; is true that the prevention of irregtilarlties and the speedy removal 
of expenditure under objection would follow “improved finaneml control 
over expenditure”. The fact that improved financial control has not res,dt- 
ed from the separation has been admitted by the Financial rommissiouer 
in a note recorded hv him in 194fi. As regards remihirisation of expendi- 
ture held under obiection. there is no reason why it need he. less 

tmm (ffld Audit offlee-tou k j wrate .Ktrnm 
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AVbat is required is personal touch, the importance of which has' to be 
recognised by all concerned. • 

(d) The introduction of revised system of a^icounting and detailed 
methods of 'procedure, iwers in accordance with com'mercial practice in the 
A dmzmstrative, Executive and A ccounts Offices which are directed to secure 
QTeater efficiency and to reduce establishment costs. — ^Whatever system of 
accounting or methods of procedure may be adopted by the railways, the 
mni?) requirement of^ the Auditor General, namely facility to check and 
M.ruMient on Appropriation Accounts prepared by the Accounts Officers has 
1') * 0 complied 'wdth. If this condition is accepted, there is no reason why 
•" combined Audit and Accounts oragnisation should have any objection to, 
or difficulty in, meeting the wishes of railway administrations in regard to 
the system of accounting or detailed methods of jirocedure. The separation 
of Accounts and Audit has been in operation for the last 18 years, but there 
is nothing to show that greater efficiency or any reduction in establishment 
costs has been achieved merely as a con.sequence of the separation. On the 
other hand, when the separation scheme was actually introduced, it was 
claimed that there would be a large saving in expenditure on establishment, 
but the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee of 1031 actually found that 
"the separation has. in all railways, resulted in increased direct costs”. 
They stated that they could not escape the conclusion that the optimism of 
the framers of the estimate of financial results of separation when they 
expected a saving in direct costs of the Accounts and Audit Departments, 
was far from being justified by results. 

(e) Greater attention by all concerned, hot espeeiaUv bij the \ ccounts 

Department, to the internal economy of the ralhray : Thh would rover all 
proposfds for reducing working costs in waaes materials and sundry rho'^g^s, 
for reduction of stores balances and for the prerentibn of -There is 

nothing positive to show that separation has resulted in any siu'h improve- 
ments. 

(f) The creation of an Audit Organisation absolutely independemt of 
the administration. — This can be fulfilled whether the .\udit organisation 
exists by itself or in combination with the .\oeouuts organisation. 

It can be safely concluded that the separation of ,\ndit and Aeeonnts 
has not produced to any considerable extent, the various advantages which 
were claimed for it at the time of its introduction. The alternative t«) 
separation is the amalgamation of Audit and Accounts and nlacirg the 
combined organisation under the control of the Auditor General. 

The General Managers of the Railways aie. without exception, of the 
opinion that they must retain the control over the Financial Adviser and 
Chief Accounts Officer and his organisation. The advailtages claimed by 
them arc purely theoretical and no material benefit has actually resulted 
from the existing arrangement. Tt is. however, unwise to ignore alt.otrether 
till; consensus of opinion of the General Managers against amalgamation. 

The Secretariat Reorganistation Comiriittea wommended last year tliat 
in order to release man power, the Audit and Accounts^ Sections on Rail- 
ways should be combined. Government decided that this recommendation 
should bo fully examined and an ad hoc Cnnimittee was appomlcd by the 
Transport Minister for the Wposc. A Committee was acc«»r'li»i<<lv 
appointed last year with the following terms of reference: 

To examine and report. — 

(1) whether if is feasible and desirable to reamalgamate Audit and 

Accounts Organisation on Indian Govijrnmcnt Railways under 
the control of the Auditor-General *. 

(2) wHaf economies in personnel would be tiossible by such reamalea 

mation after providing an adequate machinery for financial 
oontrol; and 

•(3) if an amalgamation is not rerommended, whether any otper re- 
arrangemenf is possible from a short or lonf? tom of vj?^ fo 
piect Bftving ip Tnan ppwfr, 
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The Commitee came to the conclusion that it would not be desirable 
to re-amalgamate Audit and Accounts. As regards tlie economies possible 
from amalgamation, the Committee reported as follows 

"Economies possible from amoltjo motion. — If our view is accepted 
that it is not desirable to amalgamate Accounts with Audit 
or to separate Accounts from Finance, the rjuestion of econo- 
mies in personnel from such re-arrangement, after providing 
an adequate machinery for financial control, also becomes 
more or less academic. We have, however, given consider- 
able thought to the question and taken such evidence as was 
possible. It was obviously impossible within the time at our 
aisposal to examine the question in such detail as would 
enable us to work out the exact figures but we are^ satisfied 
that no economies in superior man power can result from such 
a re-arrangement.” 

The rccommepdation of the ad hoc Committee have, we understand, 
been accepted by the Cabinet. The ad hoc Committee rightly iiresumed 
that in tne event of amalgamation of Audit and Accounts a separate 
Finance Branch would have to lie formed on each railivay. The estimate 
of additional gazetted staff for a separate Finance Branch, which was pre- 
pared by the Financial Commissioner, was as follows : - 
“(a) E. I. Railway : — 

Principal Officer One 

Senior* Scale Officers Two 

(b) G. I. P.. B. B. & C. 1.. B. N., S. I. and M. & S. M. Railways : - 

Two officers each, one of ivhom would be in the administra- 
tive grade. 

(c) E. P.. 0. T. and 'Assam Railwavs: - 

(hie Junior Administrative Officer each. 

Total Sixteen.” 


In this estimate, provision has apparently been made for a full-fle g 
Financial organisation, which would undertake duties much 1 

borate than the duties in regard to financial advice, which the 
& C. A. 0. is performing. An idea of the extent to which the ex’Stiiu 

organisation will have to be strengthened to ensure the s.ame standaui oi 
financial advice, can be had from the fact that, on the B. B. ; j' j. 

wav sanction has already been aaorded to the .liversion 
nistrative post to the finance branch and to the creatimi ot ‘J'® ,1""’**^. ^ 
post. The Chief Accounts Officer of the B. B. and C. I. Railway m ^ 
Evidence before us stated that he vypuld S 

scale officer, to complete his “Finance” 

staff required to perfect the financial orgapmtion, taking a general vi 
of the requirements of all the railways this scab ^ 

viame whether separation or ainalfjamatioii of ’ * .1 not 

npcm, . But the F. C. in hjn evnlei^ S-orTthnn Z 

consider it necessary to give the B, B. & U , •, should be 

ndditional iiinior scale officer. The question whethei theie snoma 
rlalgamation of Audit A^oonnt, Aould 
Sed on considerations other than those ralatmg to the entra stall re 
quired for a complete finance organisation. 

‘%™hat“si™rS of Audit and A<«.nnt« has not produced any 
ture on the foimiatioii of separate finance Branches on ra 

ways in Uie event of amalgmation ; and 

fCSn'ra^ot iRUorad al- 

TheF. A. f 

fffrlved l»y P»Wwt »e^ U r^pwdere^, 
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X. STAFF — ^RRQTTTRRMENTS 


('ITAPTKRX- STAKV 
A. Staff Requirements 

174. Inereose of Stoff. — 'I'liore liave, for many reasons, been larj^e 
increases in staff on all the Indian Government Railways during the war 
and postwar years. Rjift of lliia increase has been due to railways 
ill fresh activities, sncli as the jirociireinent and distribution of 
food to railway staff, manning of new depots and lines, etc., but most of it 
has been caused by the expansion of staff to meet the war time needs. The 
following table gives the number of eujployees for the three years in38-3{), 
1945-46 and 1946 47, the lignres for 194(5-47 exclude the H. A. and N. W. 
Railways for which information is not available: - 


TAiiiiK 1. No. (/staff 08 on 0afch (000) 


Railway 




19.38-30 

194.3-46 

1946-47 

13. A. . 




70-8 

141*0 


B. N. . 




69-8 

94-. 3 

101-3 

B. B. &C. T. . 




62-8 

81 “8 

86-2 

K.T. 




130 5 

171*4 

189 -tl 

0. I. P. . 




77-7 

146*7 

1C4-1 

M. S. M. 




47*2 

65*4 

73-0 

N. W. . 




101*8 

1.34*8 

• • 

0. T. . 




34*0 

41*7 

4.''. -8 

S. I. 



. 

.36*8 

48*6 

5:i 0 


Total . 

632 0 

925 0 


Total oxcl. B.A. & N.W. RIys . 

469-4 

650*1 

702*7 


175. C Ircumstdnces leadinfj 1q the in staff . — In e*stima(,ing the 

staff requirements on the railways, we have to remember one imjxntant 
factor. It has been stressed by some of the railways that in considering tlic 
increase in staff during the war years, that is. between 1938-39 and 1945- 
46, we should bear in mind the large scale retrenchment whi«h wms carried 
out during the years of financial depression. This policy resulted in large 
reductions in the strength of staff on almost all the railways. The search 
for economy compelled the utmost stringency and there is little doubt that 
the strength of staff was cut down to the bare minimum required for the 
operation of the railw,ays. The result was that, the onset of the wai‘ found 
the Indian Rivilways withouf much re.serve of strength. The tcineudous 
increase in the demand for transport of both men and materials necessitat- 
ed by the war, therefore, beset the Indian Railways with a problem of the 
greatest magnitude. Without any a])preciable improvement in plant or 
iK)[uipnient. the Indian Railways were compelled to meet unpri'ccdenttnl 
ileniamls. War re<)uirements brooked ju» delay and, therefore, it was inevi- 
table that at times the strengt,h of the staff should Ikj increased beyonil 
the limits necessary for efficient management. It may also be mentioned 
that in 1944 the railways were asked to be prepared for a further increase 
in ti’affic to the tune of about 20 per cent, and most of the railways found 
it necessary to recruit additional staff for meeting this potential demand. 
The cessation of hostilities in 1945 niesint that this potential demand did 
not materialise and the result was that the staff strength in 1945-46 was 
much in excess of the railways’ immediate future requirements. 


176. Gomrnment policy of caution in regard to staff retrenchnient . — 
This broimht to the front the possibility of retrenchment of the men not 
immediately, required. This was opposed by organised labour which com- 
pelled the Railway Board to adopt a policy* of caution, 'j^e following 
extract from the speech of the Hon’ble Minister (then Member) for Trans- 
port and Railways, delivered in February 1946, ip iptrodpeing the Rail- 
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way Budget for 1946-47, is of interest in this connection : ~ 

“Government is, of course, well aware of the widely felt fear that 
a reduction in railway activity and the absorption of ex- 
servicemen will result in the discharge* of large numbers of 
temporary staff. Publicity has been given to a number of 
misleading figures which bear no relation to fact. It is true 
that a certain amount of pui‘cly war work undertaken by the 
Railways has ceased, together with a portion of the jnirely 
military traffic. This military traffic has, however, so far 
largely been replaced by increased civilian traffic and al- 
though it is difficult to look far ahead, there seems every 
prospect during the coming years of a demand for rail trans- 
portation comparable to that of 1943-44. But apart from 
this, rehabilitation works and new projects will absorb large 
nmnbers of railway workers in alternative employment and 
are being put in hand as rapidly as the supplies of raw 
materials and the need for preparatory work permit. A 
variety of other means have also l^cen adopted to avoid le- 
trenchment on a large scale. Overtime has been cut down 
in some cases, reduced hours of work for iiertain types of staff 
have been introduced: greater facilities for leave resulting iu 
the entertainment of more substitutes have been arranged; 
certain leave rulc.s as a long,.term policy -have been lil)era- 
lised, while some work normally carried out by contrail is, 
where possible, being temporarily allotted to departmental 
staff. The Railway Ikiard and Railway Administrations are 
exploiting all these methods to the fullest possible extent in 
order to .avoid throwing largo bodies of workers out of em- 
ployment during the immediate postwjir period. There is 
no reason to believe that tlicii’ efforts will not meet with suc- 
cess, hut while the railways are playing their part in creat- 
ing work for the workers, their degree of .activity is, of 
cour.se, idlimatoly dependent upon the general state of eeono- 
mic activity.” 

While wo appreciate the Cloverimient’s genuine desire to avoid throw- 
ing large bodies of men out of railw.ay employment by taking sfiecial 
measures to absorb them, we regret to note that even after February 1946, 
when the speech was delivered, there has been an increase in the staff on 
all the railways; the total staff on (jlo»'ernnient railways, excluding the 
H. A. and N. W , which stoisl at (*50, KM) in 1945 46 increased, to 702. 760 
in 1946 47, i.fi. an increase of S per cent, and tliis number has increji^ed 
still further, though the exact figure is not at j)re.sent available. We do 
not wish to go into the reasons for tliese inerease.s here but we in.ay say that 
we have been informed that at least some part of the increase lias been due 
to the further liberalisation of hours and conditions of work. We think 
that this alone cannot explain the heavy rise in staff on the ])re-war 
standard. 

177. Staff uUlhation . — Tlie genernl level of ellieieiuy of man ixiwer. 
judged by whatever standard one mtiy adopt, would appear to have de- 
clined since 1942, necessitating the employment of extra hands. This li.as 
been dealt with more fully later, but the lignres of men employed per 1000 
train-miles would be of interest here. 

Tablv i.—StalemerU ahomng tfte number of employem -per 1,000 <rat« mtlw 


(AU Oavernmeni Railwayh) 

Year 

1938-39 . . 

No. of 
employees 

6,32,087 

Train miles 
in thousands 

179,047 

No of employe- 
es per 1000 
train miles 

3*63 

1930-40 . 


9 

6,36,859 

180,438 

3 53 

1040-41 . 


m 

6,56,723 

182,555 

3*60 

1941-42 . 



6,83,925 

187,105 

3*66 

194il-48 . 



7,52,870 

160,046 

4*70 

1943<44 . . 



8,20,483 

156,675 

5*24 

1944-46 . . ' . . 



9,00.031 

163,515 

5*50 

1946-46 . 

• 


9,25,880 

172,956 

5*35 

1946-47 . 

• 

. 

9,78,434 

179,926 

6*44 
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Tabli 3. — Statement shouming the No, of emphyue per 1000 train mUee (oU Qovt, Rlye, excluding 

M N, W, and B. A. Utye). 


h 

Year 

No of 
omployeeRi 

Train miles 
in thousands. 

No of emplo- 
yees per 1000 
train milles. 

1938-39 .... 

4,60,408 

134,434 

3*42 

1930-40 .... 

4,63,160 

136,336 

3*40 

1940-41 

4,79,957 

137,876 

3*48 

1941-42 .... 

4,98,287 

140,816 

3*64 

1942-43 .... 

5,42,284 

119,703 

4*63 

1943-44 .... 

5,83.147 

116,067 

6*07 

1944-4.'! .... 

6,24,019 

117,841 

6*30 

194.')-49 .... 

0,60,170 

126,306 

5*14 

1940-47 .... 

7,02,724 

134,277 

5*23 


Wo now proceed to examine the question of gtafi* and thoir performance on the railwayn. 
individually. 

Taui.k 4.-- No of staff’-^lnHex 19.3S-30 ---100 



1938-39 


1945-46 


1946-47 

Railways. 

No. of fiidox 

Ktarr. 

No. of 
Staff. 

Index 

No. of 
staff. 

Index 


B. A. 

(000) 

70-8 

100 

(000) 

141*0 

199*2 

(000) 


B. N. 

09-8 

100 

94*5 

136*4 

101*3 

146*1 

B. B. A C. T. . 

62 S 

100 

81*8 

130*3 

• 86*2 

137*$ 

K.I. 

130 5 

100 

171*4 

131*2 

189*3 

145*1 

G.I.P. 

77-7 

. 100 

148-7 

188*8 

164*1 

198*3 

M.S.M. . 

47-2 

JOO 

65*4 

138*6 

73*0 

164*7 

N.W. 

101*8 

100 

134-8 

132*4 

. . 

. . 

0. T. 

34-6 

JOO 

41*7 

120*6 

46*8 

132*4 

•S.T. 

36-8 

100 

48*6 

132*1 

63*0 

144*0 

Total. 

032 M) 

JOO 

925-9 

146*.') 


• • 

Total exfl. R.A. 

& N.W. ‘ 

450-4 

100 

650-1 

141-5 

702*7 

153*0 


Tahlu 5. — No, of staff per 1000 train milee. 


Railways 



1938-39 

1946-40 

1946-67 

B. A. . . . 



3-88 

6*64 


B. N. . 



4*20 

6-29 

6*31 

B. B. & 0. 1. . 



3*34 

4‘80 

4-61 

E. I. . . . 



3*88 

6*90 

6-12 

a. I. r. 



3*30 

6*29 

6-49 

M.S. M.. 



3*27 

4*43 

4-83 

N. W. . 



3*86 

6*32 

, , 

0. T. . 



2*94 

4-39 

4-39 

S.I. . . ^ . 


• 

2*36 

4-64 

4-69 

All Railways. . 



3*63 

6*36 

6*44 

All Rlys. excl. B. A. 

& N. W. 


3*42 

6*14 

6-23 


These figures should not be taken at their face value. As vrill be seen, 
we have used the *yard-stick’ of train-miles but would stress ti^t we do 
not, for a moment, consider this ‘yard-stick’ as entirely scientific. To 
take one example, the amount of work involved per passenger train-mile 
is much less than the work per goods train-mile. Considering thiit during 
the war and the immediate postwar years, the proportion of passenger 
train*miles was less than before the war, we would naturally wtpeet somt 
increase in the figure of the number of employees lequir^ on the bssis of 
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train-iniles. As the results shoivn in the above tables may appear unduly 
unfavourable, we have compiled tlie following tables in which we have 
taken as a *yard-8tick’ net ton miles. 

Table G*— aVo oJ staff per miUtan tiet ion mU-es (passenger, pnxed d? goods) 


Kailways 

1938-89 

1945-46 

1946-47 

B. A. . . . 

66‘8| 

61-9 

.. 

B. N, . . . 

21*3 

24-5 

24-3 

15, B. A C. I. . 

.32- 1 

31-7 

.33-4 

E. I. . , . 

19-6 

22-9 

28*2 

O.I.Ps ... 

2G*7 

29-6 

.18*0 

M. S. 

31.0 

31*6 

38*1 

N. W. 

32-7 

32-2 

• • 

0. T. ... 

41-1 

44-0 

«6*8 

S. I. . . . 

56-8 

45-5 

82*4 

All liovt. Klys. 

23-6 

.30-7 

, , 

All Govt. IBya exel. B. A. & N. W. 

25*8 

27-5 

.31*4 


We do not, however, consider that this table necessai ily gives a more 
correct picture than the table based on train-mileage. The figures for net 
ton mileage are necessarily highly artificial as passenger miles and goods 
ton miles are added togethei' on the basis of an arbitrary estimate of the 
weight of a passenger for the purjtase of ton miles. a« set out in the Manual 
of Statistical Instructions, page 39. Further the figures in recent years 
have been inflated by the considerable amount of overcrowding of passenger 
trains which has occuri'ed. Such increases in the niiuiber of passengers 
per train only increase the work of lx)oking and ticket cbe<-king staff. 

Further, in assessing what value is to be given to the above set of 
tables, it is to be remembered that work at present in pi’ogress as a result of 
war time arrears of renewals, etc., such as relaying and renewal of track, 
heavier repairs to locomotives and other rolling stock, etc.. I'etpiires the 
employment of a considerable number of extra hands. A large number 
of men also are now employed de}>artmentally on work which was pre- 
viously being done by contractors. Leave Rules have been libo»*alised sinc.e 
1938-39, resulting in some increase in staff. There are also about 20,000 
men employed in the Food Organii^ation. which did not c-vist in 1938-39. 
But, after making due allowances for all the above consideration.^, we are 
still of the opinion that an im|)ortant iiart of the imu’case in st.afi has not 
been adequately explained. We do not, however, suggest th;it the increase 
IS necessarily inexplicable. Further, the implementation of the .Vdjudica 
tor’s Award will, we are informed, involve an addition of 118,000 extra 
men in certain cat^ories. 

As will be seen later, we have made an analysis of the stsilf and their 
|wforman(» in detail for each category, as matters stood at the end of 
the year 1946-46. Owing to the subsequent changes, these figures arc not 
now up-to-date and we, therefore, do not include them in the body of our 
Report but annex them as Appendix XXIX. Nevertheless, these calcula- 
tions generally indicate that the increase in staff has been very much in 
excess, of their performance in almost every category. There is,’ therefore, 
a prima facie case for a close job analysis in every department of the rail- 
way to ascertain whether there is adequate justification foi* maintaining 
establishments at the present very high level. 

The general examination has disclosed that there has been a general 
failing off in the efficiency of the railwaymen, reference to which has been 
made in the preceding chapters. However, in considering this matter w(‘ 
obtained detailed statistical inforroiation for 1938-39 and 1046-46 and tried 
to evolve some kind of ‘yard-stick’ or measure in an attempt to correlaie 
‘the increase in staff to the increase in the work done. We realise that re 
liance on any such measure, however carefully *the ‘yard-stick’ may have 
been devised, may lead to erroneous conclusions. We, therefore, drew np 
memoranda analysing the variations of staff by categories and circulated 
them to the different railways for their conmients in j’elation to local con- 
ditions. We expected that all railways would have figures of their own 
rpqpii^pnts by rafegqries ail4 in a position fo 11^« «ny 
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existing staff surplus and means of absorbing them. We have to npte vrith 
regret that few railways seemed to have considered this aspect of tiie 
question at least at tliat time (Mid 1947). The replies were in some ca^ 
inromplete and in others they were unhelpful. Later, it was conside^ 
neither neoesMry nor proper to obtain frdm the Railways a detailed break- 
up of staff by categories and to analyse them in the same detail as we had 
done previously. The reason was that such detailed comparison apart 
from being very onerous to the railways would in any case be vitiated by 
Partition transfers. 

178. JHjfuiuUies encountered in estimating etafi 'requirements. — Be- 
fore making any general estimate of staff requirements on the railways, 
we had necessarily to await the Gkivemment’s decision on the Award of ^e 
Adjudicator, which was expected to involve some liberalisation of service 
conditions. When the Committee was first formed, it was anticipated that, 
the tlecision on the Adjudicator’s Award would be in our hands befpre we 
started work in April 1947, and it was hoped that this information would 
enable os to arrive at both the surpluses and shortages in the various cate- 
gories. so that we could then consider how one could best be set off against 
the other, i.e. to what extent it might be feasible and necessary to transfer 
staff from one category to another. 

In practice, this time table did not work out. The Adjudicator’s 
Award was not signed until May 1947. and the Gh}vernment did not pass 
orders on it until June 1048, i.e. more than 14 months later than was 
originally anticipated. The estimate of the staff required fo implenient 
the Award, eatery by category, was not available to us before ^ptem- 
ber 1948, by which time we were being pressed to complete our report. 
Also the Graeral Managers and Senior Officers have, with some exceptions, 
been shy of disclosing estimates of surplus staff or even agreeing that they 
actually had any. This attitude, whatever motives may have prompted it, 
has gone a long way to prevent us from discharging satisfactorily our 
second term of reference, as it is clearly rut of the question that we could 
job analyse the work done even by a minute percentage of the staff, which, 
ride table 2, was not far short of the million mark at the time the Commit- 
tee was set up. The issue of Government’s decision on the Adjudicator’s 
Award at so late a' date has so seriously delayed the job analysis work 
which, we understand, the Railways have now in hand that the results 
will not be of any practical use to>u8. « 

In August, we were informed that the Railway Board had made a de- 
tailed examination of the staff requirements to meet the Adjudicator’s pro- 
posals. After completii^ this examination, the Ministry Railways 
issued the Communique ”No retrenchment on Railways’* referred to in 
paragraph 4, Chapter I. In view of this, we consider^ that it was un- 
necessary for us to pursue the matter further. The Ministry of Railways 
having come to the Conclusion that not merely was there no surplus biit 
that an appreciable increase in staff was likely, we infonped the Govern- 
ment that we considered it unprofitable to deal further wilrfi the questions 
of the estimation and absorption of the surplus staff. However, certain 
indications of surplus staff have been given in Chapters Til and IV. 

. B. Staff Effl^ency 

179., FaW in e^eney . — ^Tn the previous seotion, we have dealt with 
the general increase in staff on the railways. We now proceed to consider 
the increase in staff in certain main categories. In Chaiiter IV, we have 
dealt with the workshop staff and have shown that the efficiency of labour 
has gone down in recent years by 33 to 40 per cent, based on past achieve^ 
ments. We have also commented on the fall in efficiency in other si^eres 
in Chapter V. We give nelow the relevant data to show the extent of de- 
terioration in some categories ot staff not previously considered. The 
comparison has been made between the figures for 1038-80 and 1945-46 
Since t945-46. however, there- has been a further rise in the number of men 
without a corresponding increase in work done, indicating amll furtiifr 
fall in efficiency. 
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Tabu l^Bmnhtg (Fmmt) Staff. 


i5i 


/ Number 

of eteff 

Eogiue bourn (00) 


%»^re- 

BattwByt 

1088-89 

1948-46 

% inoroMe 

or deoiMM 19S8-S9 1946-46 

% iooieaeo 
or deoroase 

auouoii OK 
work per 
head of 
staff, 


- B.N. 

S,108 

4.533 

+46-0 

2.430.7 

3,000.2 

-f27-0 

—13 

B. B. ft C. 1. 

2.130 

2.401 

+16-6 

1.882.0 


-flO‘2 

—0 

B.L 

5.212 

7.840 

+60*4 


4,768.4 

-f6‘6 

—30 


2.704 

4.070 

+77-8 

1,074.7 


-f«r6 

—12 

Mo 8. M. . 

2.240 

2.044 

+17*7 

1,768,3 


-i-17 8 

. • . 


1.675 

1.802 

+20-0 

1,688.7 

1.580.1 

^4*0 

—14 

8. 1. . 

1.721 

2.132 

4-23*0 

1,628,5 

1.185.4 

—22*6 

—37 

Tablb 8 . — Shed {Power) Staff 


Number of staff 


Engine miles (000) 



Bail ay 



% increase 



% age reduction of 


1938-30 

1046-46 

or decrease 

1038-30 

1046.46 

% increase 

work per 







or decrease head of 




• 




staff . 


B. N. 

5,701 

7,830 

+36*4 

22,637 

26,787 

+14*4 

—16 

B. B. ft C. I. 

5.226 

6,674 

+27-7 

10,801 

18.478 

— 6* i 

—27 

E. 1, 

8,708 

13,319 

+53-0 

43.785 

40,681 

— 7M 

—30 

G. I. P. . 

6,324 

17. 46 

+2^6 *7 

24,301 

30,768 

+26*1 

—61 

M. 8. M. . 

4,4 6 

6,061 

+36*8 

17,308 

18.848 

+8-3 

—20 

0, T. 

2,461 

3,002 

+220 

14,763 

12.088 

— 12*0 

—28 

8. 1, 

3,100 

3,870 

+21*3 

16,366 

11,408 

...20 -7 

.-42 


f 

Tablk 0. 

— Train Examining (Carriage ifr Wagon ) Staff 




Number of staff 

Vcchiclo ft Wagon miles 


% aga 












]li:ilwaya 


% increase 

% increase 

work per 

1? 38*30 1045-46 or decrease 1938*30(000)1946*46(()()0) or decrease 

head of 


• 




stair 

B. N. 


1,613 +14-5 

a 

466,361 337,330 

+ 13*3 

—1 

B» B« ft c« r. 

620 

, 752, +21-3 

443,004 427,863 

— :{*4 

— iO 

p:. I. . 


3,883 -{-30*0 

063,847 077,864 

+ 1*6 

—27 

U.I. P. . 

1,493 

3,242 M17’l 

534,161 661,003 

+ 26*3 

—42 

M. S. M. . 


749 131*6 

330,582 363,482 

+9'9 

— 16 

0. T. 

668 

714 -1-6*9 

243,330 240,643 


—7 

S. 1. 

147 

200 +42£'2 

260,060 231,643 

—7-4 

—35 

Tabu 10.— SWion {Traffic) Staff) 


Number of staff 

Train miles (000) 


%at!ara- 







Railway 


%iiioma 80 

%inorea8o of work 


1938-39 

1945-46 or deorease 1938-39 1945-46 or docrease 

per head 






of stair. 


B. N. 

5,186 . 

6,458 

•f26*9 

16,096 

16,684 

+3*76 

—18 

B. B. ft C. I. 

6314 

7,006 

-{-2-8 

16,076 

14326 

—11*6 

—14 

E.I. 

12,866 

14,835 

-{-13*3 

32.072 

25385 

>-14*0 

—20 

0. 1. P- - 

8,844 

10390 

-{-19*8 

19,848 

28383 

+12*8 

—0 

s 

M.S.M. . 

3.965 

4,346 

+9*6 

14336 

14399 

+0*4 


O.T. 

3,171 

3,726 

+17*6 

11329 

9,031 

-19*6 

-32 

S.I. . . 

Not AvailablB 

6381 


14.089 

8.970 

—36*3 

Not 

Availabla 
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Tabuc (Traffiti) staff. 


Number of staff Train hours (00) % age re- 

— diiction of 

Railways %inoroa8e % increase work per 

1945-46 or deoroasi' l938-*i6 1045-46 or decToaso head of 

'^tair. 


B. N. 

1,048- 

1,479 

-1-42-8 

1,IU8,1| 

1,291,6 

-1-16-0 

-‘17 

B. B. & 

1. (»88 

8:t3 

-1-21 •! 

1,025,7 

1,040,0 

1-1-4 

<-16 

15.1. . 

1,912 

2,593 

1-35-6 

2,283,2 

2,237,6 

--2-0 

—28 

G. I. P. 

1,414 

2,175 

-f.W-S 

1.017,4 

1,443,0 

4-41-8 

—8 

M. S. xM. 

907 

1,134 

H-26-0 

086,6 

1,069,3 

4-7-37 

-14 

0. T. 

. 552 

571 

+3-4 

755,0 

716,1 

—.*>■1.5 

--8 

S.I. . 

. Noti Available 1,232 

848,4 

614,4 

— 27-0 

Not 


Availalde 


Table 12.— Yard (Traffic) Staff. 


Railways 

1038-30 


Number of stall Wagon miles (000) % ago re- 

— (luciion of 

% incroasfc % iiicro^ise work per 

11)45-46 or deoroa'^o 1038-30 1945-46 or dc'croase liead of 


retail 


ft. N. 

2,891 

.5,048 

4-74-6 i 

i 335.161 

:)69,29l 

1-10-2 

-37 

B. B •&. (!. 

r. .2,040 

2,647 

4-29-8 

278,677 

297,097 

1-6-6 

- -18 

K. 1. . 

4,0.17 

.*>,000 

4-23-9 

676,605 

700, ;W9 

I-3-.5 

-16 

G. 1. 1*. 

2,920 

1,958 

f-69-8 

337,631 

415,9r4 

4-23-2 

37 

.\r. S. M. 

1,226 

1,7.30 

H41-1 

21.3,853 

220,87.'» 

i-.3-3 

27 

0. 'r. . 

l,80:{ 

2,541 

4-:i6-4 

132,020 

140,202 

4-12-2 

-18 

S. 1. . 

. Not 

491 


100,489 ■ 

128,8ai 

-I- 28-3 

Not 


A\railablo , Availa))le. 


The reasons for this serious loss in output are not far to seek, nor 
are they confined to the railways alone,. There has been a general slacken 
iny: of discipline; increasing number of employees are failing to give of 
their best Jind many of them appear to have lost their pride in the job. 
We refer to this problem in Chapter V also. 

A considerable deterioration in the morale and efficiency of the rail- 
way workers has taken pkee during the last fevr years owing, we believe, 
primarily to the continued inflation and the worsening of the cloth and 
food situation causing a reduction in the standard of living in spite of in- 
crease in earnings. These are probably the most important factors leading 
to deterioration of morale and efliciency. In addition, there are other 
factors, such as the growth of subversive influences, failure to appreciate 
that increased production is a national necessity, and dilution of staflP. We 
therefore, consider that our suggestion for an improvement in the efficiency 
and morale of men must be on a long term basis. These suggestions re- 
quire better service conditions, better training, better chances for advance- 
ment, better living conditions, improved supervisions and above all, I'lettcr 
disidpline and the .creation of esprit de corps and the building up of a 
tradition of national .service as speedily as possible. • 

180. Ad]vdiriitor':i .1 word.— The terms of reference to the Adjudi- 
cator related to hours of work, weekly rest, leave reserve and leave rules 
and the Award has been accepted by Government. Although the imple- 
mrnitation of this Award to the full extent is ekpected to take three years, 
yet when the work is completed, we have no doubt that the service condi- 
tions of the categories of staff concerned will have been very much im- 
proved. 

181. Security of tenure . — Since 1942, there has been a general order 
restricting confirmation of employees owing to Government’s undertaking 
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service candidates would be absorbed in a certain proportion of 
vacancies. This has resulted in large numbers 6f men having to be kept 
as “temporary” for a number of years, a fact which, we think, has contri- 
buted in no small measure to the prevailing discontent among the railway 
empolyees. We have noted that instructions have recently been issued that 
a large percenta^ of such “temporary” men should be coiilirmed. We 
feel that this action should go a long way towards reducing discontent- 
ment amongst the temporary staff. 

182. Necessity for improred trainimj oj Officers and Staff . — Efticiency 
in any Government Dejjartment or business concern depends to a large 
extent upon the conditions of recruitment and the training of staff. This* 
applies to all ranges of the service from the liighest to the lowest. Even 
discipline largely depends upon the evolution of a satisfactory system in 
these respects. In the case of the railways, the methods of recruitment 
and training differ in respect of the superior, the subordinate and the 
inferior staff; but certain general observations would apply to all of them 
equally. 

There have been complaints both from the Railway Board and the 
individual administrations about the fall in the standard of efficiency. At. 
times, this criticism has applied not only to the class TIT and IV em- 
ployees but to officers as well. From the evidence tendered before the Com- 
iiiittce, it seems clear that there has been no fall in the standard of ability 
of the new recruits. 'This applies .specially to officers, but holds good of 
the subordinates and the class IV staff, as well. If then, the quality of 
the j aw material has not deteriorated, any fall in the efficiency of the 
machine can be attributed mainly to deterioration in the standard of train- 
ing and supervision. We deal with these points in a separate part in this 
Chapter. 

18y. liatujn of admiicemeut . — 'The pi’ospect of ultimate advancement 
is one of the strongest factors making for a contented and efficient staff. 
Where a person entering a service has a feeling that he can eventually 
reach the highest rungs of the ladder provided that he has ability, he is 
likely to be more earnest and serious in his work than in a service where his 
prospects of advancement are confined within a narrow range. Unfor 
tunately, by the nature of things, the distribution of staff in the v.Trious 
grades on the Indian Railways is somewhat like a pyramid with a largo 
base; in other words, the proportion of staff in the lower categories is much 
larger than that in the higher grades : and most men, even the deserving 
ones, are fated to spend most of their services in lower categories. 

We do not consider that there is any justification or need for introduc 
ing selection as the basis of promotion in the lower grades. Generally- 
speaking, supervisory posts only should be considered as selection posts. 
The important thing is that railways must clearly lav down which posts 
are selection posts and whether selection to the post is to be imirie on a 
District or Divisional or on a whole line liasis. In other words, there 
should never be any doubt' whether a particidar [)ost is a selection post or 
a post where seniority-cum-suitability is ahmc to be considered. Tt must 
also be laid down clearly what categories of staff are eligible for selection 
to certain posts. TTi'is does not appear always to have been done in the 
past, particularly on the ex-Company Railways. 

Under the piopo.sals of the Pay Gommission, the different pay scales 
include a number of ‘efficiency bars’. Wo do not consider that .sufficient 
importance has, in the past, been given to efficiency bars. We consider it 
esintial that these ‘efficiency bai s’ should actually be treated as such and 
that -the Railway Administrations should lay down definite standards of 
efficiency which must be attained by caci) category of staff, liefore they 
are allowed to cross the ‘bars’. A system of qualifying examinations or 
other tests might be laid down. Mr.'S. Guruswami objects to ‘efficieniw 
bars’ in the same scale, as he thinks that cases of inefTiciency can always be 
dealt with by ordinary rules at any stage in an employee’s career. 

For promotion to selection posts in class III (Subordinate) Service, 
merit-cum-seniority should be the guide. The practice should be to set up 
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selection boards consisting of three or more olhcers who should conduct the 
selection in such a manner as to inspire confidence in the men. It ^^not 
enough ^that such selections should in fact be impartial and fair; the im- 
partiality and fairness must be generally accepted. It might be advanta^ 
ous in this connection to associate a representative of the staff as a non- 
voting observer on the selection committee. The representative should, of 
course, belong to a category not affected by the particular selection before 
the Committee. 

184. iJFing and Working (-onditionR, — We now come to the question 
of living and working conditions of the railwaymen. Railways are. iJ- 
*ready aware of the need for attention in this matter. For example, most 
railways have a programme of construction of additkmal houses for the 
staff. Of equal importance is the provision of conditions of comfort Ih 
place of work. For example, better bathing facilities in workshops anid 
running .‘iheds, Ijetter lighting. betU'r canteens which should be run on oih 
operative lines and be situated outside the premises, will help in increas^ 
the efficiene v and output of the workers. We have, on our tours, noticed 
the comparatively poor standard of comfort provided in the running 
rooms, particularly for the loco, running staff. We would recommehd a 
more literal provision of comforts in the rest and runniM rooms for the 
staff at mitstations. We regard it e.s8ential that the staff should be able 
to take proper rest at the outstations before they start on their next turn 
of 'duty. 

While we have not received any important complaint against the 
medical facilities now provided by the railways, we feel that in course of 
time further improvement in tin's direction is necessary, including the pro- 
vision of more centres and clinics for child welfare. 

185. Subordinnfe siipri‘cixio7i. - We have been rather struck by the 
comparatively low standard of subordinate supervision iii almost all 
branches except perhaps the Civil Engineering. The reasons for the deteri- 
oniLiou are manifold. The chief cause, however, appears to be the accele 
rated promotion as officers of .supervisory suboi’dinates, owing to the veiy 
large increase in the temporary cadre of officers as well 
as the large number of additional officers needed to man the temporary or- 
ganisations such as the grainshops. This has created a void in the ranks 
of the supervisory subordinates. Naturally, therefore, junior men have to 
be promoted and they lack the confidence which they need and are, there- 
fore. inclined to*l(X)k above for guidance. Then again, there is the tend«snoy 
perhaps natural in the uncertain conditions of the war and the post-War 
period, towards a greater degree of centralised control which has accen- 
tuated this habit of looking for guidance from the top and making far 
too many references to the superiors. 

'j 

186. Prfrpagnndn . — 'Phe (leiieral Manager of an important liailway 
has stated that "it is only by strengthening the Unions and helping^ Uie 
right men to run them that there can be any hope of the workers ^lisipg 
that their prosperity is closely bound up with the prosperity of the indusCirv 
and that they can only get out of it what they put into it.” We agree with 
these views and consider that matters can he improved only if the organised 
labour, led by the All India Railwayineu’s Federation and supported by 
the various Unions affiliated to the Federation, embark upon propaganda 
to stimulate greater effort ou the part of tlie staff generally, tfntil this is 
done, there is very little hope of an immediate improvement in the situatitm 
created by ^e so-called "go-slow” policy adopted by labour. Ajs we. have 
mentioned in paragraph 77 chapter IV, propaganda has proved to te the 
strongest weapon to make known Government’s views and to aecuiie.^- 
herence to their policies, 'frade Upion and other l^ders can do a g^eat 
deal by impressing on the railwaymen the responsibility that devolyea .on 
them. It IS essential that the staff .should te made to i^Iise that it. Wciuld 
pay them in the long run to improve and increase their ^dency, SQ'that 
railwavs may te enabled in the not far distant future to improve conditirais 
ofservioB. 
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0. Discipline and Appeal Eules 

187. Di'Scvplim mid Appeal Rule.i, —Witnnss after witness i‘e]Ji't"-’ont- 
ing ^ Railway Administration have complained to us abmit the difficul' 
ties in the working of the present disciplinary rules and the Payment of 
Wages Act. One General Manager gave his opinion as under: — 

“While it is agreed that the staff should feel that their rights and 
interests are adequately secured, it is considered that the Execu- 
tive Officers, should not be tied down to an inflexible and cumber- 
some procedure as is the case at present. The result is that there 
is a growing tendency for these officers to desist from taking any 
disciplinary action rather than go through the elaborate procedure 
prescribed, leading to a deterioration in discipline generally.” 

While we do not necessarily endorse the views, we are constrained to 
remark that in any event, the procedure should enable pi'ompt and effective 
action to be taken, at the same time retaining to the staff the right of appeal 
against unwarranted punishments. The rules at present in force specify 
the. penalties which can be iniposed by the various authorities, and lay 
down powers of delegation to lower authorities. So far as the Rules go. 
we feel that they are satisfactory and ensure that the rights and interests 
of the staff should be adequately safeguarded. They provide for the calling 
of defence from the men charged with misconduct, neglect of duty or other 
baches of discipline, and giving him adequate opportunity for explaining 
his position. In the caes of the msijor punishments such as discharge and 
dismissal, there is provision for formal departmental enquiries. We feel 
that the present ^scipline and Appeal Rules given in the Code are satis- 
factory and require no alteration. They provide adequate machinery for 
the punishment of offenders if the oiIi<‘ers tiike the trouble to learn the rules 
and apply them properly. 

The difficulties pointed out by the witnesses of the Railway .Adminis- 
trations arise largely through the ap])lication of certain sections of the 
PAyment of Wages Act to these Disciplinary Rules. Firstly, the definition 
of wages includes all remuneration payable to an employee, whether con- 
ditionally upon good work, conduct or other behaviour or otherwise, and 
secondly, the total amount of fine imposed in any one wage period is not to 
exceed an amount equal to half-an-anna in the rupee of the wages payable. 
to him in respect of that wage period. I'urther, no fine can be recovered 
1^ instalments or after the expiry of sixty days. Moreover, deduction for 
^i^age or loss of goods can be made from the wages only when the goods 
are expre.ssiy ^intrusted to the employed person for custody; in the event 
of joint responsibility fines cannot be imposed. 

The effect of these provisions, as interpreted by the judgments of cer- 
tain High Courts, is that the jienalty of reduction to a lower ]K)st or time 
scale or to a lower stage in a time scale, and recovery from the pay of the 
whole or part of any pecuniary loss caused to Government, cannot in fa(!t 
be imposed. It is understood that the Government are considering mea- 
sures for making suitable amendments to the Payment of Wages Act, per- 
mitting the railway the imposition of the penalty of grade and other reduc- 
tion 

We, therefore, recommend that the penalties of Ja) withholding of 
increment or promotion, including stoppage at an efficiency bp; (b) reduc 
^on td a lower post or time scale or to a lower stage in a time scale; (c) 
r^very from pay of the whole or part of any pecuniary loss caused to 
Government, should be capable of imposition by the competent authority, 
the powers of appeal in each case being retained, as now, to the staff. For 
this purpose suitable amendments to the Payment of Wages Act should be 
made. This would in some Ways be beneficial to the staff as it is possible 
in present circumstances that men are being removed from service in cases 
where a lighter punishment would be appropriate, had the infliction of 
such punishment been legal i 

Under the present rules, the head of the Railway has been permitted 
to delegate to the lower authorities the power to impow penalties, and they 
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can. if tliey so desire, delegate this authority to the immediate supervisory 
staff (including subordinates) to enable swift action to be taJren in cases 
of minor irregulariti&s. 

Ill paragraph 77, chai>ter IV. we have recommended that the work- 
^ shop supervisors should be vested with power to inflict prompt punishment 
* for minor offence, subject to review afterwards, if so desired by the party 
affected. 

Our attention has been drawn to the Appellate Tribunal recently set 
up by tlie Indian Posts and Telegraphs Dejiartraent. 'I'liis Tribunal has 
been set up as an experimental measure for a period of si.x months and 
( lovernment’s orders are that all appeals, and papers relative thereto, will 
lie sent to the Tribunal. This will apply to all appeals preferred by Class 
Til and Cla.ss IV staff, except appeals against orders of censure. Tlie Tri- 
bunal will then e.xaiuinc the appeal and advise the louipetent appellate 
anthority as to the action they recommend should be taken. Mr. Gurii- 
swami considers that similar Appellate 'rribunals should be set up im-^ 
mediately for each Indian Railway, and their duties should be the saiiie 
as those outlined alxwe. The rest of the Committee, however, would re- 
commend a more cautious action. We suggest that this e.xperiment shoulil 
Ih' watched, and if it is found that this Tribunal is successful in giving an 
increased feeling of security to staff, without on the other hand under 
mining discipline, we recommend that a similar Tribunal might be st.irted 
as an experimental measure at one of the main centres. This Tribunal 
should then be given the duty of advising on appeals against orders, of 
punishment in ease of two railways. We recommend, however, that only 
appeals against ordei's of dismissal or removal from service should be re- 
fei'red to tlie Tribunal. 

D. Recruitment and Training. 

mn. (!liii<s I (SitiH-rior) Serrio' tlie evidence presented to 

us by the various Railway Administrations, as well as by the Oliairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission, we are satisfied that tlie recruit 
ment of all Class I Officei’s for the railways, should be made by the Coiii- 
iiiissioii and that the procedure followed by the Commission is sound. The 
system of training during the probationary period is also satisfai-tory. 
though we ivoiild stress the H.sefnlness of insisting that wherever feasible 
;iiid. considered desirable, the probationer should lie given the opportunity 
of cariyiiig out. independently the duties of the subordinate staff, over 
wliich he is to have control. Further, a Staff College, when establislied, 
will go a long way to provide not only useful course for the probationary 
olficers. but to establi.sh fv/y/vV dr corps and a tradition aiiiniigst olficei’s of 
the different railways and dejiartments that they are all memliers of. a. 
great National Railway. We are glad to hear that the Railway Board 
have decided to set up a Staff College at Devlali for Railway Officers, 
which is likely to open shortly. 

We now deal with the promotion of Officers, Under the present 
system the promotion from the junior to tlie senior scale is wholly in con- 
sideration of seniority, subject to certification of fitness for promotion by 
the head of the department. This .system is not entirely satisfactory. Cer 
tain definite standards of efficiency, w'hich must be attained by the junior 
scale officer before being promoted to the senior scale, .should lie laid down 
and tlie Officers tested before being promoted. When a Staff College is 
established, the junior officers should be sent to the collie to pass a 
qualifying examination before being considered for promotion. 

Promotions from the senior scale to the Junior Administrative Grade 
should continue as at present to be made strictly, by selection. We would 
like to suggest that there should be a Senior Officers’ course in the Staff 
College, where the Officers could be given refresher courses not only in 
matters relating to their own departments, but in those relating to other 
departments as well, so that such officers might have a broader outlook 
.and be able to appreciate the difficulties and points of view 0/ the other 
departments. They will then, as we have already said, be able to build 
up a tradition that tb^ and the others oq the BaWays are the Memhers 
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. of great National Railway. This course alone should not, howeveij , 
entitle an Officer to promotion to the Junior Administrative Bank, which 
as vm have stated afove, should continue to be made on the basis of 
selection. 

In paragraph 189, we deal with a uiemorandum recently addressed by 
the Railway Board to the Central Advisory Council making certain recom- 
mendations concerning the retention of the Class II (Lower Gazetted) Ir- 
vine. In the course of this memorandum the Board stated that they consider 
that a junior scale officer should \y lit to bo aitd should normally be pro- 
moted to the senior scale at the end of about 9-11 years service. They, 
therefore, proposed to calculate the proportion of Assistant Class 1 
(^cers in each cadre, on an acturial basis, in such a manner that promo- 
tion to senior scale might normally be expected between the 10th and 12th 
years of service. We agree with this rec'oinmendation. We consider that 
the junior scale posts in the Class I (Superior) Service should really be the 
training ground for fhe future holder.^ of senior scale and administrative 
posts and we consider it sound that the organisation of the Class I 
(Superior) Service should be based on the expectation of confirmation to the 
senior scale after gaining experience for some years in the junior scale. 
Wo also agree that a suitable period exclusive of the probationary period 
would be from 9 to 11 years. This will normally include a period of a^ut 
4 years during which the Officer will be officiating in the senior scale and 
drawing senior scale pay. 

One General Manager after another has complained that officers arc 
today so taken up with mere routine work that they have hardly the time 
to attend in person to their proper supervisory duties. It is obvious that 
with closer supervision, personal contacts would be established between 
officers and their men. Such personal contacts are of great value in in- 
creasing both the efficiency and the discipline of the stan. 

A number of Divisional and District Officers, who appeared before 
us, complained that at present they are so overbtirdened with mere Ale 
work that they do not have sufficient opportunity of going out on line. This, 
they say, naturally prevents them from maintaining direct and close 
contact with the men under them. Whether in an office or out on the line, 
we feel that this direct contact is far more important for the maintenance 
of morale and discipline than any amount of regulations and rules. In an 
administration like the railways which is concerned primarily with day to 
day movement of traffic, such irnmediato contact between officers and inen 
is indispensable. 

In spite of all the difficulties mentioned by the officers, we consider 
that they still can manage to e.stabli.sh ami m<aintain contact with the men. 
On some railways the number of days each officer is out on tour every 
month is carefully scrutinised, to ensure that touring is done regularly and 
to bring to light difficulties that may l>e unduly restricting officer’s insp^tion 
tours. We recommend that a similar check on the touring work be main- 
tained regularly on .all railways, ami that the maximum amount of touring 
should Ixy performed by officfflfs. 

189. Class 11 ^Lower Gazetted) iSeiriee Oncers . — ^The question of re 
taining Class II (Lower Gazetted) service on railways has been under the 
consideration of the (Government for a number of years and it was last 
considered at the meeting of the Central Advisory Council for Railways 
in December IMf . The Railway Board in their memorandum summarised 
the relevant arguments in favour of retaining the CLoss II (Lower Gazet- 
ted) Service on all Indian Government Railways, as follows: — 

“(i) The basic posts in the officer cadre of all departments of Rail- 
ways are those of District (senior scale) rank. The junior scale 
posts in Class I (Superior) Service are the training wound for 
future holders of District and Administrative Rank. It is, there- 
fore, not necessary to have in- the Superior Service a large number 
of junior scale posts than are necessary to provide officers for pro- 
motion to the senior scale after they have gained adequate ex- 
perience, and without the officers having been retained in the 
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junior scale for such a long time would sap thejr. initiative 
damp their enthusiasm. That would be subject to the condition 
that the remaining posts can all be adequately filled by Class 11 
Officers. 

(ii) It is considered that a junior scale officer should be fitted for — 
and should be normally promoted to the senior scale at the end 
of about U to 11 years of service. This determines on an acturial 
luisis, the number of posts of Assistant Officers required in the 
junior scale. Any appreciable .excess over this number will result 
m seriously retarding ‘the proiftotiou of officers and create dis- 
content. 

(iii) If a number of posts of Assistant Officers can, considering the 
character of the work involved, be efficiently manned by persons 
of low'or calibre than those recruited for eventual promotion to 
higher ranks, it would be uneconomical to include such posts in 
the Class I cadre. 

(iv) It is desirable to provide an avenue for the promotion of experi- 
enced and suitable men in Class III to the Officer cadre, as an 
incentive to good work, and to enable Railways to utilise the 
services of able and experienced employees in Class III, in posi- 
tion of gi’cater responsibility. Such selected men, though suitable 
foiv promotion as officers in posts of minor importance would 
rarely ho fitted to take their place in the general list of Class I 
Officers because of their lack of initiative and freshness of out- 
look po.sse.ssed by the younger Class I Officers, which are essential 
to make a successful District or Administrative Officer.” 

'Appointment to the class II (I.iOwer Gazetted) Service on railways as 
at present is entirely by selection from Class III (Subordinate) Service. 
During the last few years, owing to the creation of a number of temporary 
officer posts and owing to shortage in the Class I cadre, the number of men 
holding substantive Class III appointments ‘but officiating temporarily in 
Class If or Cla.ss I has been very much greater than the number required 
to fill cadre po.sts .specifically reserved for promotion from Class III ser- 
vice. This has o(!casionally resulted in the promotion of men who do not 
como up to the standard required for Class II Services. For these reasons, 
the Railway Board considered that when suitable Class III (subordinate) 
Service men were not available for promotion to Class II, there should be 
direct recruitment to this class. The Central Advisory Council was in 
favour, of both form.s of recruitment to Class II Service being adopted, 
namely, by promotion of men in Class III (subordinate) Service and by 
direct recruitment. It was, however, stressed by the Council that all men 
;n Cla.«s ITT who came up to the requisite standard for promoting to Class 
II should be considered for promotion first and the remaining vacancies 
only should be filled by direct recruitment. 

We are particularly impressed with tlie arguments given by the Rail- 
way Board for the retention of the lower gazetted service, and consider 
that it should not be necessary to have all the Assistant Officers in the 
Class I (Superior) Service, as the nature of their duties is such that persons 
of lesser technical education can adequately dischai^ those duties. We, 
therefore, agree with the I'eammiendation of the (.‘entral Advisory 
Council that the Class II Service should be retained on those raihva^ 
where it already exists and should be introduced on the others. We also 
agree with the 'propo.sal concerning the method of fixing the number of 
Assistant Class I Service posts in each cadre. This we have discussed in 
the previous paragraph 1^. 

,W'c have also considered in this connection the memoranda received 
from the Lower Gazetted Service Association of the E. I. Railway, as also 
the evidence that has been placed before us. We realise toat, under the 
present arrar^ents, there is a good deal of discontent amoi^t the Mem- 
bers now formii^ part of Class II (Lower Gazetted) Service. The reasons 
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which the E. 1. Bailway Association gave for the abolition of the Lower 
(lazetted Service are: — 

(a) The service is paid on a lower rate of pay Uian the Junior Scale 
of Superior Service. 

(b) The scope of advancement to the junior scale is limited. 

(c) The duties and responsibilities are still identical to thost^ shared 
by the Junior Scale Officers and that Ix)wer Gazetted and Junior 
Scale posts are interchangeable. 

(d) There being no Lower Gazetted Service on B. B. & C. I. Kly., 
S. T.. B. N. M. S. M., and 0. T. Railways, all pmujotions in these 

Railways were made in the Junior Scale. 

Since these officers are those that have rendered faithful and efficient 
service in the Class III (Subordinate) Service, it is a matter of importam;c 
that something should be done to remove the discontent among them. The 
present pri^ice of reserving 20 per cent of the vacancies in ('lass 1 Service 
for promotion from Class IT and Class III Services hes not proved atti’act- 
ive. We have, therefore, considered various pmjKisals in this connection, 
and ai’c of the opinion that the best way of dealing with the matter would 
Ije to reserve a certain proportion of die working posts in the Senior Scale 
for the promotion of men from the Class II (Lower Gazetted) Service. We 
think that 25 per cent of the Senior Scale posts should lie so reserved. The 
members of the Class II Service, will tlien have 'a reasonable number of 
posts clearly reserved for them, to which they can seek promotion if duly 
*tna1iiicd, and will thereafter have an opportunity to reach the administrat- 
ive grades by the process of selection. It would lie set‘n that our proposal 
envisages the reservation of a specific number of senior .scale posts in each 
cadre of each Railway to which Class IT Officers, wlio are suitably qualified 
will be promoted. Thi.s. we lielieve, will prove to be a more attractive and 
more definite avenue of promotion than (he present system 
under which 20 per cent of the vacancies in Class [ are allotted to 
officers in class II (on an All-India basis). At present su(!h officers when 
promoted froin class II to class I, are .still in the junior .scale, thciiigh the 
mips provide for them receiving such seniority as frequently enables them 
to reach the senior scale Iwfore they retire. As regards officiating apiioint 
nieiils. the present nile is that the Officers in Class TI or the Class ril staff 
officiating in Class TI are not allowed to officiate in senior scale posts iin 
less there is no Class T Offioei’ available, who has lieeu certifietl as fit to act 
In the senior scale. If our jiroposal as regards the reservation of 25 per 
cent of the posts in the senior .scale for the promotion of duly c|nalified 
officers of class IT i.s accepted, we would recommend tliat the existing ride 
should apply in the case of officiating vacianeies in the 75 per cent uf 
posts reserved for ])roinotion of Class I Officers from the junior .scale. Tem- 
poTar>' vacancies ottenrring in the posts reserved for the promotion of Class 
II (Micers would normally be filled by officiating promotion of other (dass 
TI Officers, provided that'snitably qualified men were available. We might 
i-epeat here that tlic promotion to officiate in the senior scale in any case 
will bo subject to passing the same qualifying examination or test as w'e 
hAve suggested for Class I Officers. As this will reduce the number of 
senior scale posts available to Class I Officers, it will be necessary also to 
reduce correspondingly the number of Class I junior senile posts in each' 
cadre. 

The Central Advisory Council recommended that all men in Class III 
(Subordinate) Service who came up to the requisite standard for promotion 
to Class II (Lower Gazetted) Service should be cemsidered for promotion 
first, and that the remaining vacancies only should be filled by direct re- 
cruitment to Class IT Service. We agree with this recommendation, as this 
will ensure to as many men of Class III (Subordinate) Service as are 
suitable, adequate prospects of promotion. We also agree with the Coun- 
cil that where direct recruitment to Class 11 (T^wer Gazetted) Service is 
required, the selection should be made by the Federal Public Service Com^ 
mission.. 

190. Reerdtmmt and traMna of Class III (Subordinate) Service 
ipay now tfike up the (jnestion of Clase III (Subordinate) staff 
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who represent the back-bone of the administration and serve as a link bet- 
ween the directive agency of tlie officer and the vast body of railwayman at 
the bottom. We have already had occasion to mention the unsatisfactory 
standard of supervision that obtaitis now in most of the departments, and 
the reasons for the deterioration. The selection of mra to this class of 
.service and their subsequent training is. therefore, a matter of great im- 
portance. At the same time, it must be recognise that the more deserving 
of the Class IV employees should also have avenues of promotion not only 
in their own class but also to the higher class (Class III), in the same way 
as we have pressed for avenues of promotion for the Class III employees to 
Class II and for Class II Officers to Class I. We have, therefore, to con- 
sider recruitment to the class III Services in two ways; direct recruitment 
and by promotion from Class TV Services. We take direct recruitment 
here. 

Until the appointment of the Joint Service Commissions, the recruit- 
ment was being made by the railways themselves and they had their own 
Selection Committees and their own niles as to the weightage to be given 
to the sons and near relations of Railway employees. Later on, the subject 
of weightage to sons and near relations of Railway employees was con- 
sidered by Government and it was decided that the number of additional 
marks that should be given to the .sons of railway employees should be re- 
stricted to to per cent of the marks obtained by them. The actual result 
of this method has been that very few sons of railway employees have been 
able to enter the Class Til service, and the original intention of having a 
fair proportion of the sons and near relations of railway employees in 
Government Service has not been achieved. The evidence on the desir- 
ability of recruiting a larger pro[)ortion of the near i-elations of railwaymen 
for railwav service is strong, and we consider that in the lower grades, it 
would be definitely advantageous to give preference to .sons and near rela- 
tions (restricted to nephews) of railway employees, subject, however, to 
the maintenance of a g(xid standard. We, therefore, recommend that, 
subject to suitably qualified candidates Iwing availn.ble, not less than Ih 
per cent of the vacancies in each categoiy in Class HI should be reserved 
for the sons and nephews of railway workers who have rendered efficient 
railway service for a period of not less than 15 years. 

191'. Machinery for recrnitmrnt to Chisg III. — ^In the past, recruit- 
ment to the Class TTI seiwices has been through ad hoe Selection Coinind 
tees formed from time to time which perhaps did not always pay that 
attention or devote the time which was necessary for proper selection. The 
objection to the system was that the method did not give to the candidates 
that sense of assurance which it w'as intended to provide, and the proce- 
dure of many of the Selection Boards was not such as to inspire confidence. 
For these reasons and also to ensure that the interests of the Minority 
Communities were safeguarded, it was decided, as’ a result of Mr. Frank 
U’souza’s report oti Minority lepresentation in railway services, to estab- 
lish Railway Service Commissions and the first one was formed on the 
N. W. Railway in July 1942. T.ater towards the end of 1940. four more I’om- 
missions came into being with headquarters at Calcutta, Bombay, Ma^as 
and Lucknow. The arguments advanced in favour of the nropowils were 
that such Commissions would release d<ipartmental officers from the 
tedious and often long drawn out proceedings attendant on sitting 
frequently on Selet^tion Boards. This would thus, enable officers to devote 
more time to their legitimate departmental duties. The procedure of 
selection and the wider scope of the Commission’s activities would, it was 
expected, provide opportunities foi* securing the best material available 
and minimise the ehaigc of nepotism that had often been raised in the past. 

We have received complaints that these Coimiiissions have in fact not 
served the purpose which the railway had in view; interviews are said to 
be perfunctory, where a large number of candidates have to be interviewed, 
the time given to each is, perhaps, a minute or two, and it is difficult, to 
hplieve that the Cqmmission can form a proper idea of the ability of 
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candidate from such casual interviews. It has also been argued by some 
lOTcers that ^h^ should have the responsibility for selecting their own in- 
struments. Whatever time is taken by the recruitment of subordinates 
should be regarded as time well spent by officers in performing their own 
essential duties. 

We have given considerable thought to this problem. We are aware 
of the decision of the Government of India to establish a Central Subordi- 
nate Service Commission to recruit to all posts in Class III and IV Central 
Services, excluding those relating to railways, which are filled separately 
bjr direct recruitment. We consider that the weight of reason is on the 
side of an independent authority for the l•ecruitment of Class III employees 
but we do not consider it necessary at this stage to extend the principle to 
Class IV employees. 

As indicated above, there arc four Joint. Railway Service Commissions 
with headquarters at Lucknow, Calcutta, Madra.s and Bombay. The com 
position and strength of the Coniniis.sion is given lielow: - 

(a) The E.I. and O.T. Railways’ Joint Service Commission at Luck- 
now consists of a Chairman, who is an ex-railwayman, and 
three Members of whom tivo are ex-!‘ailwaymen and one is a re- 
tired District and tSessirms Judge. 

(b) The B.N. Itailway (!onuni.ssion. Calcutta, i-onsists of a Chair- 
man, who is a retired railwayman, and a Member, who is a re- 
tired Director, Public Instructions. 

(c) The B.B. & (3.1. and (1.1.1*. Uaihvays' Commission, Bombay, 
consists of a Chairman, who is an ex -railwayman, and four other 
Members, three of whom art* c\ railwaymen ami ouc a retired 
Magistrate and Collector. 

(d) The M.S.M. and S.T. Railways’ Joint Service Commis.siou. 
Madras, consists of a Chairman, who is an ex-rnilwa,yinan, and 
four other Members, of whom two arc ex-railwaymen, one a 
retired District and Sessions Judge tind one a retired Forest 
Officer. 


The total expenditure on these Joint Service Commissions is mider- 
stood to be over Es. lU lakhs per auiium and, on the basis of the number of 
Class III (Subordinate) stalT on the railways and taking 5 per cent as the 
average annual intake, the number t>f men to be recruited in a noianal 
yeitr is not likely to exctwl 8,000. The cost of the recruitment of ouc Class 
in employee, therefore, comes to Rs. 125. This is a very high figure. We 
have considered various alternatives to reduce this expenditure and we 
make the following suggestions 

(i) The work of scleiitiJig Clas.s 111 stall on the Raijways should be 
transferred to the Agemdi's to lie set up by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, or alternatively. , 

(ii) The munber of Railway Coiumissioiis should be reduced and the 
number of memliers of each (’ommission should also be reduced 


Ww are not aware of tJie total number of Class III employees that are 
likely to be recruited through the Agencies appointed by the Home Miniatrv 
for Ministries other than the Railway, but we think that the number will 
!)»» m uch less than Uie-nuniber to be recruited on the railways. If Rcgiqna! 
Commissions for the appointment of Class III and IV staff to the Service‘s 
are set up, we suggest that it should be possible for these Regional Com 
missions to recruit Class III Railway staff as well. The financial impli- 
cations will, of course, have to be considered but we should anticioato that 
A saving in expenditure will result. If. however, Regional Commi.ssions 
are not likely to be set up, we should uot r^mmend the transfer oj the 
work of the relection of the recruits for the Railways to the Central ( om 
mission, and in that care our second suggestiop aloqe rema«i‘« foi 
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The number of subordinate staff on the various railways is indicated 
in the table given below: — 

Tablk i:i. 


Railway 


iJppoL* Siih- 

Lower Sub 



ordinatos 

ordiiiatos. 

ToUl 

B. B. &(-. 

1. . 

. J 1,128 ' 

2H,6»7 

29,73.') 

tt.l.P. 

• 

L51S 


2.5,479 



I.& HI vs. 


55,214 

K.l. 

O.T. 


2,1*12 

#i4,74Iv 

30,935 

• 

2:vs 

*),46S 

9,70t*‘ . 


Total K.l. < 

& O.T. Hly.--. 

. — - . . . 

40,041 

•M.S.M. . 


:m 

14,124 

I4,4.5tt 

iS.I. 

• 

• 

i:MIJ 

13,777 


'lUal M.S.M. 

and S.r. Hlys* 

— 

28,227 

B.N. 

. 

\.m 


20,4u:i 


The above figures tend to indicate tliat the work of the Honihay Com- 
mission should be heavier than that of any other Commission, the Lucknow 
and the Madras coming next. The v/ork of the Calcntta (kminiission would 
be the lightest. We consider that it is possible to al)olisli one of the 
Commissions and to have only thrive, one at (/alcutta. one at. Ilombay ami 
one at Madras. In that case, the (hilcutta (.Commission will hav(' to taki* 
over the work of the three Railways, the E. [,. 0. T. and B. N. Raihvays 
We recommend the abolition of the Joint ICormni.ssion at Lucknow, as the 
majority of men to he recruited will be for the E.T. and B..\. Railways ami 
Calcutta would be the most suitable place for its headquarters. 

('oming now to the strength of these Commissions, we think tliat it is 
unnecessary to have more than three Members in all, including, the Chair 
man, who should be selected from among the railway officers who have held 
administrative appointnients for some considerable period before retire 
ment If officers of this status are not available, it will be necessary to 
recruit other ex-Govcrnment officers ivho have held, while in active service, 
posts of similar responsibility. 

The pay of the Chairman is fixed at lis. 2,dUU per month and that of 
the Members at Ks. 1,500. In addition to this pay, they are eligible to 
draw any pension that they may be in receipt of or l^ome entitled to. We 
consider the pay of the posts to be commensurate with their responsibilities. 
Under the existing rules, an officer chosen for the post of C’hairinan or Mem 
ber of a Commission has to retire finally for all purposes from railway 
service from the <]ate he is to take up the appointment, and he also forfeits 
all leave earned during pernianent service. It has been represented that 
the last condition makes the unattractive to the senior men. We do 
not entirely agree with this and consider that our recommendation uuder 
which uon-railwaymen might be appointed if suitable railwaymen are not 
available would widen the sphere of choice and that it should be possible 
to obtain men of proper experience to fill these posts. If, however, men 
of the requisite qualifications are not ’ available and officers who have 
not held administrative appointments for any considerable period have 
to be appointed to these Commissions, we feel that there is no case for 
keeping the pay of the posts at Rs. 2,000 for the Chairman and Rs. 1,600 
for the Members, and that R.s. 1,500 for the former and Rs. 1,000 for the 
latter should be adequate. 

We recommend that the Regional Central Service O)mmission or the 
Joint Railway Service Commission must make their selections not only 
at their own headquarters but also at Proviuciftl Capitals qther than thipi? 
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headquarters, so as to give candidates of all provinces concerned oppor- 
tunities oi being interviewed by the Commissions, without ’incurring 
travelling expenditure which in some cases may be prohibitive. 

Our attention has been drawn to one of the functions of the Servici: 
Commissions under which they are required to advise the administrations 
in the. matter of those appeals from Class III (Subordinate) staff whiih 
lie to the (Tcneral Managers, and that this work has been entrusted to 
them as an experimental measure for a period of one year. ’While we 
have no objection whatsoever to the advice of this impartial body being 
taken by the administrations, we do not agree that this should be a reason 
either for an increase in the uumlier of Members tir for making it incum- 
bent that one of the Members must he a person with judicial experience. 
If, however. Appellate Tribunals later come, into existence, this function 
of the Service Commissions will cease. We have dealt with this subjeci 
in paragraph 187. 

1.92. Trnhikuj of Clos.'i III Staff, .\fter Chiss flf (Sulordinate) stJilf 
have been recruited, the question arises of their training, particularly of 
those wh(j are recruited to fill technical posts. There is provision for some 
form of training on all railways, hut from the evidence liefore the Com- 
mittee it is clear that on railways where there are no proper training 
school.-i the standard of training is not very .satisfactory. At pre.sent, the 
K. [. and the Cl.T.P. Railways have their own schools at Chandaiisi and 
Jamalptir and Rina re.speetively. We recommend that on railways where 
there are no proper training sctmols, these should be eslablisliwl with the 
minimnm delay. 

In 1‘aragrapli 79. Chapter IV of this Report, we have already com 
mented do the problem of training of apprentice mechanics. The training 
schools recommended liy us can only impart theoretii-al Ivaiiiing and every 
railway should, therefore, make out a detailed syllahus for the training 
of subordinates. Iioth on the practical side and on the theoretical side, the 
praclical (raining lieing given on the line, ft is only when thertreticnl 
and practical training are combined that proper results (‘an he achieved. 

.We consider that a great improvement in working can be effected b\ 
I»roviding facilities for training to the non-technical staff'. They are 
appointed fre.sh from school or college* and they pick up the work by ex- 
pei'ieiu^e. 'I'his not only makes their training inadequate but also involves 
a great los.s of time. The stixmgth of a chain is measured by its weakest 
link, and in the case of the Ministerial stalf, the presence of weak mem- 
bers retards tlie progress of abler ones at every step. Once the process 
of slowing dow'u of office routine liegins, it becomes very difficult to restore 
efficiency. Rwides, the pre.scmcc of this type of untrained staff puts an 
undue l>ui*den upon the abler and more conscienlions memhcr.s. From 
every point of view, therefore, an initial period of training, say, for three 
months, during which a newly appointed clerk would familiarise himself 
with the Codes, Rules and Rcguhitioiis, as well as the practice, of 
preparing office notes and rejiorts, would, we (^ojisider, Ije time well spent. 

These Training Schools .should have Refresher Courses also so as to 
refresh the knowledge of Rules aud !^gulations, etc., of the subordinate 
staff from time to time. There shotild also be promotion ooimses which 
would incidently help in sefocting men to selection posts. 

193. Recrnitnient and T mini no of l\ Staff . -'SSi e now come io 

the question of recruitment and training of the (/lass IV staff. The 
difficulties in rociTiitihg them should not normally be very great. lu 
many cases occupation runs in families. In the ca.se of imskilled labour, 
there has hot till now been much difficulty iu getting a sufficient number 
of recruits Their training has not been a problem as the men could pick 
up the work in the course of a week or so. This has encouraged a spirit 
of complacence and prevented the i-ailways from making any effort to 
improve the efficiency and skill of such men. Some difficulty was ielt 
during the war when there was shortage of labour in every mdustry, parti- 
cularly in certain areas. The training of artisans is dealt with in Para- 
g)raphs 79 and 97 , Chapter IV . 
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Wc (insider that there cannot be a general all round improvement in 
t^ working of railways unless the general level of intelligence and 
literaiA' even among the unskilled workers is raised. We might here men- 
tion tJial we have come across cases even among the most illiterate men of 
great devotion to duty but our remarks apply to the Class IV staff in 
general. For this purpose, the most important thing would be the spread 
of education amongst labourers of every type. This has been realised in 
the Army where now every soldier has tx) be literate. 

The nroblom of the bduc'ation of the lalxmrers is not primarily a re- 
.sponsibility of the railways, but at the .same time the Committee feel that 
the railways can do a great deal towards the solution of this national pro- 
blenj. Almost a million men are employed in the railways and more man 
iwo-lhirds of tliem are employed in class TV. If the railways can contri- 
bute towards the education of this \ast Ixnly of men, it will act as a (juick- 
ening force that will spread its influence far outside the ranks of railway 
emjiloynient. We recommend that a lump snm literacy bonus should hie 
paid by the railways to men in the lower categories for the acquisition of 
literacy in the lingua, franca, when one is decided unon; This would serve 
to break their present inertia and move them to efforts to acquire literacy. 

We deal now with the question of the promotion of men belonging to 
Clas.s IV services. As we have said in pievious chapters, we consider that 
reijular and wide avenues of pronM)tion .should be provided for deserving men 
belonging to these services and with this end in view, wc recommend that, as 
a general rule, the educational qualifications and age restrictions for the pur- 
iwsc of recruitment to cany category of class III service should be relaxed in 
the case of those who are already employed on tlie railways in class IV and 
have rendered satisfactory and effu'ient service, 'I'he recruiting authority 
should consider them, if qualified, for promotion to class III. Whore the 
minimum qualification is the passing of tlie Matriculation Examination, 
the relaxation with regard to educational qualification might be extended 
to those who have passed, say, the Mtli standard (the 10th being the Matri- 
culation class). 

Wc do not recommend llic reservation of any particular proportion 
of vacancies in Class III for being filled by Cla.ss IV staff, as much would 
depend on the availability of suitable ciindidates. hi this connection! we 
would draw attention to what we have stated in Chapter V in the case 
of promotion of class IV Yard staff to the post of Number Taker and Head 
Number Taker. It is possible that there are other categories of staff of 
similar type which should also be treated in the same way as we have re- 
commended for the yard staff. 

E. Organisation 

194, Personnel Organisation . — In the course of evidence tendered be- 
fore us it has been suggested that owing to the growing complication of the 
Establishment Code and the increase in the numlicr of references arising 
from greater consciousness on the part of the stafl". Personnel work has 
increased to such an extent as to make it desirable to create a separate 
Pcr.sonnel llranch which will involve a greater degiee of centralised con- 
trol. The advantages claimed in favour of such an arrangement are that 
it would relieve the executive officers of the burden of attending to the 
routine part of personnel work, such as. leave applications, issue , of 
passes, etc., ana at the same time create a small body of specialists who 
Mould he thoroughly conversant with personnel ivork and would be able 
to deal with all such matteis more expeditiously than an overworked and 
harassed executive officer. 

There is, however, also a different point of view represented before 
us, which was pi-obably iu many ways stronger. Evidence showed that 
sucJi centralisation of personnel work would take away frem the officers a 
valuable opportunity of helping their men and keeping in touch with them. 
It is these small matters, sucli as the sanction of leave, issue of passes, 
etc., that bring the executive officer into normal human contact with his 
men. It has also been suggested tliat the work connected with the Per- 
sonnel Branch is after all not quite as technical or difficult as has been 
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Tspresented &t times. District Oflicers have in the past been able to cops 
vrith such matters and could do so in the future as well. 

(Generally speaking, on railways with a divisional system the per- 
sonnel work is centralised not only in the headquarters office but in the 
vanous divisions. For example, on the E.I. Railway, there is a separate 
personnel branch in the headquarters office under the direct control of the 
Deputy General Manager, I’ersonnel, with a number of senior and junior 
scale officer and him. On each division also there is a Divisional Per- 
sonnel Officer and his assistants. The only other railway where a com- 
plete divisional system is in force is the E.P. ii^ilway. Here too, there 
IS a Personnel Unit in the Headquarters Office and Personnel Officers on 
the two divisions On the other railways, namely, the .^sam, B.N., P.B. 
& G.I., G.I.P., M.S.M., O.T., and S.I. Railways, which are organised 
departmentally, the centralisation of personnel work has not. gone to the 
same extent, though every head of a department employing a large num- 
ber of men has a personnel assistant. Some of these railways have, how- 
ever, attempted to centralise work in the headquarters office, though in 
every case the District Officers do their own personnel work. 

On railways where the personnel work on the districts is done by the 
District Officers, we have received no complaints that the work is* not 
efficiently done. On the contrary the departmental officers are in favour 
of it and feel that this enables them to keep in touch with their men and 
remove their petty grievances promptly. 

On the balance of the evidence presented before us we are inclined to 
hold the view that where personnel work has not been centralised no at- 
tempt should be made to do so. On Railways with a divisional system, 
it may be convenient to have a centralised personnel organisation *in the 
Headquarters, but on the divisions, we think that it is desirable to have 
decentralisation of personnel work within the framework of the Divisional 
Organisation. 

We, therefore, recommend that: — 

(1) On railways run on a departmental system each head of depart- 
ment should continue to have a small office dealing with personnel 
matters. On the districts, it is not necessary to nave a personnel 
officer except ou the larger ones where an assistant officer might 
be provided to work under the District Officer. Subject to this, 
each District Officer should continue to do his own personnel work. 

(2) On railways run on a divisional system, the concentration of per- 
sonnel work in th.e headquarters office can be retained. On the 
divisions, however, the major part of the personnel work should be 
decentralised and made over to the Divisional Officers, but the 
Divisional Superintendent may retain a small unit under an assis- 
tant officer, who may act as his personnel assistant, and advise 
him in personnel matters, such as appeals, and also be in executive 
charge of the working of some of the centralised sections of the 
Divisional Office, like the Bill Section. The executive officers will 
have executive authority over the out-door staff and be responsible 
for the maintenance of all service registers, lists for grade promo- 
tion on due dates, seniority and selection lists, leave rosters, and 
pass records. 

196. Joint Standing Machinery for settlement of Trade Disputes.-^ 
There is unfortunately wide spread labour unrest at the present time, 
owing to difficulties which we have dealt with earlier in this chapter, 
many of which are inherent in the present situation. We have given con- 
siderable thought to this problem and have recommended certain long- 
term measures to improve the morale of the staff. We, however, consider 
that until the relations between labour and the administration improve 
considerably, all these measures will not produce the results we desire. 
One solution that suggests itself to us is the introduction of a machinery 
for dealing with industrial relations on railways which will provide for 
the constitution of a Joint Standing Board onwhich the Administrawon 
|Uid the Railwaymen should be represented. The Industrial Truce jioliojf 
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pf tbe Government of India requires that disputes should be settled ami- 
mbly; where negotiations fail, there should re conciliation. The labour 
representatives, whom we interviewed, believe that the Government of 
Jbi^y^aye failed to implement their own policy, and we feel that this 
hflietis not without some justification. We, therefore, consider that at 
(be present time the establishment of a madhinery like refoci^d to 
ebqve is a luatter of importance and ebould be favourably considered by 
^vfrninent. 

W« understand that in order to secure maximum production, the 
Government have in view the constitution of Joint Production Committees 
lor the various Industries. We support this view and think that co-opera- 
tion on these committees between toe representatives of the railways and 
of such trade unions as have accepted the Industrial Truce policy <» Gov- 
munent, would be beneficial. Thfs matter should be taken up by 
Goremment without avoidable delay. 


imrsMiXi 

MaiiCnba 

11)0. Xhii Pope Committee, the Wed^ood Committee and the 
l^QcoQi^tive Enquiry Committee stressed the importance of resaai^ tb 
t^e Indian. Railways. The Wedgwood Committee in paragraph 89 
gested for .consideration “whether the scope of the research qrganisatutt 
mi^t not with advantage be extended to cover practical experiments On, t 
wider scale than hitherto, in particular with reference to the trial of mw 
materials and methods under ordinary railway working conditions. We 
believe there is much to be done in this respect if the scheme is boldly 
initiated. and. that considerable economies can be realised which will mote 
than cover the expense of the additional staff required.” When this Com- 
mittee reported, the research branch of the Central Standards Offira was 
devoting its attention mainly to questions of track^ stability under lateral 
fnrres. The Pacific Locomotive Committee in their report publiMed in 
1930 drew particular attention to the importance of research and sto^ 
that “the I'alue of such an organisation to iindertakii^s of the size o^In.- 
dian Railways would be incalculable.” The Committee rightiy paid^a 
tribute to the valuable work which had been done by the Standards Office 
but said, “we feel that progress is hampered by an organisation inad^ 
quate to deal with the many problems which affect safety, comfort and 
economy and which require careful investigation, testing and Malysw. 
No undertaking of the size of the Indian Railways ^n afford to be 
out a properly organised and active research section fitted to give autnon- 

talive opinions on these matters.” 

url^nlAheartedlv, endorse these views and from our knowledge and 
We, wholeneartM j , eu I j^ailways. can confidently state that 

Wisely directed and effectively controlled would provide solutions 
wav orrblems which would result in increased efficiency and large econo- 
miJs. Our report contains a number of references to such problems which 

await solution through research. 

Tlie necessity for research and its important to the 

liie necess y Pailwav Boa’’d. We find that during 1946. 

have been r^gnised y p . jjp Research, and of three Researdi 
the P'HU ot Depnty Chief tontrouer, K^rc ^ Mechimicel. 

Oflicere for the toiip 

J hSS"! Swae e^paoded and the org«.i«ition now eoneirt. of 
the following sanctioned posts: 

Chief Controller of Standardisation, 

Deputy Chief Controller, Research. 

Tlpsearch Officers (Civil, Meehan itiil). ^ 

(Metallurgical and Electrical) with I'oremen. Inspectors ana Assi 

tant Inspectors and other staff. 

X « treoh «.d nneleu. of > ?n 

Stock and ^uipment have beei^con|™j;^^^ 

ShakurlMsti near Ne'' ^elhr 1 | ,ho, riding qualities of 

16 months has been ® hing and goods stock and measure- 

specified types of locomotives an locomotives with a view to ipi- 

Lnt of the stresses 

proving their desi^- beSl^iSlating material for these coaches 

8 t 0 (^ are rrjjg on the stresses on wagon underframes 

srs£ss£5*|S£‘s:,-:a*."£S 
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burp, non-coking coal efficiently with a view to reducing the use of metal- 
lurgical coal on Indian Railways. Tests on mechanical stokers, injectors 
and other auxiliary equipment, the desirable degree of superheat, and the 
rating and performance of locomotives are subject.^ foi* research for in<r 
creasing economy and efficiency in operation and are included in the pro- 
gramme. On the Civil Engineering side, the programme of research in- 
rJude.s special aspects of bridge design, and track stresses. Research on 
the latter will enable track standards to be revised. Building reae.irch 
is expected to lead to the designing of cheap constructions and investigation 
into soil mechanics will lead to the stabilisntion of embankments and 
rationalisation of the design of building foundations and retaining walls. 
Other subjects too are included in this programme which thus covers a wide 
field. 

In addition to the Central Orsanisatiou described above and its pro- 
gramme, individual railways have limited facilities for research chieflv on 
the. nietallurgical and chemical side. Tn regard to facilities outside the 
railways, the following research institutes are either in existence or are 
under consideration : — 

National Physical Laboratory, National Metallurgical Laboratory. 
National Chemical Laboratory, Coal ’Research Institute. 
Indian Institute of S(.iencp. Bangalore, Forest Research 
Institute, Building Research Institute, Road Research 
Institute, Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, Poona 
Hydraulic Research Station. 

In addition, there are laboratories attached to the different Indian Univer- 
sities. ‘'’’n 

The Railwav Board appreciate the inndeonaev of the present Railwav 
Rpsearih Orfiranisation to fulfil the pssenti;il needs of the Indian Rail- 
ways. We understand that thev have been liaiulioajiped in developing the 
organis.ation by the general shortage of tecluilcnl man-power. In order, 
not to delay the setting up of a nucleus organ i-’af inn for the co-ordination 
and direction of research, the Board have reeentlv appointed a full time 
officer of the status of a Joint Dire'’tor in the Board’s OITice, who will work 
under the Member, Engineering. The Board also have in mind the setting 
up of ap Advisory Committee under the ebalrmansbip of the Chief Com- 
missioner, which will include a scientist as Dirertnr of Research, represen- 
tatives of the important laboratories and scientific research institutions al- 
readv set up by the Government, such as the National Physical Laboratory, 
the Conneil of Scientific & Industrial Researrh, »:!<*., a .scientific adviser, 
end lechnical railwav officers. This Cnminiftee will advise the Board on 
the methods of dealing with specific suhieets and the lines of research 
which can be undertaken with advantage in the various institutions in the 
country. These undoubtedly are developments in the right direction, but 
the whole scheme is still in the planning stage. Tn view of the extreme im- 
Tiortance and indeed urgency of this problem, wo consider that plans for 
the development of the organisation should be taken a step further and that 
definite decisions should be reached in regard to the setting up of the 
organisat'on, the extent and the quality of s^aff tn he recruited, the nature 
and type of the buildings and equipment, rccpiired. The Board should take 
energetic action to implement any decisions that may be arrived at. 

We are aware that the implementation of these decisions will take time 
and we are, therefore, all the more anxious that this should not delay re- 
search into some of the more urgent problems which are clamouring to 
mived. As already stated an organisation exists for undertaking research' 
into problems of Civil Mechanical Engineering, and what is required is 
that ^is organisation should be sufficiently strengthened and expanded so 
that it may be able to tackle these problems with vigour and speed. The 
special officer appointed by the Board should ensure ‘that railway reseanffi 
is not dnplicatra and that all work which can best be We by natrfo™! os 
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university laboratories and institutions is framed out. In suitable cases, 
full advanta^ should also be taken of the facilities existing on individual 
railways in following up the lines of investigation laid down by the Rail- 
way Central Research Oi^anisation. This department might require ob- 
servers for the direction and co-ordination of these investigations. 

We strongly feel that the Central Railway Research Organisation 
should develop chiefly on evolutionary lines and should, therefore, be ex- 
panded in the manner and to the extent which actual experience shows to 
oe necessary. In our anxiety to see the development of research work pro- 
gress rapidly in India, where it had been comparatively neglected in the 
past, we should not go to the extreme of insisting, at the start, upon costly 
buildings and laboratories before we have built up a satisfactory organisa- 
tion capable of making full use of such equipment. For this purpose, the 
recruitment of personnel would have to be done with the greatest care. In 
this connection it should be remembered that an officer however capable he 
may be, does not necessarily make a successful research officer. The latter 
needs training and experience and special qualities of initiative and tem- 
perament. We are convinced that there is no dearth of suitable material in 
India, but the selection and training should be taken in hand now. There 
is already a nucleus of promising personnel in the Research Branch of the 
Central Standards Office. We should give every encouragement to such 
specially qualified men for study and training in research abroad and the 
prospects in the Research Department should be made specially attractive 
not only to secure recruits of the right type but to retain men of exceptional 
ability and initiative in this line. 

We have already stated that research work should not be duplicated in 
the Railway Research organisation and for this reason wc consider that, 
generally speaking, fundamental research should not be undertaken by the 
railway* except for exceptionally adequate reasons. It will be essential 
that the railway research organisation should provide for intimate liaison 
with all the research bodies in India including University laboratories and 
should also have effective connections with well known re^arch bodies rursu- 
ing similar investications in other countries. We note with satisfaction that 
the Standards Office is building up a valuable reference library by secur- 
ing the publications of the Association of American Railroads, journals 
of the institutions of the Civil & Mechanical Engineers and Locomotive 
Engineers, the British Non-ferrous Metals Research Association, and the 
British Cast Iron Research Association, books of the American Society 
for testing materials. National Physical l aboratory reports, international 
Railway Congress Bulletins, etc., etc. This is satisfactory as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. What is required is human conta'^t 
and liaison with some of the active members of these bodies for a general 
discussion of the common problems on the lines of investigation chalked 
out for special research. There may be suhiects where associated investi- 
gations might be of mutual advantage. What we are advocating is a 
policy of active and progressive research including readiness to seek for 
assistance or as&nciation from outside bodies best fitted to give such help. 
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CSNTRAL CONTtlOLLING AUTHORITY & RAILWAY ORGANISATION 

A. Central Controlling Authority 

197. Setting up of a Statutory Railway Authority . — We consider now 
ibc ve^ important question of the form that the Central Controlling 
Authority for the Railways should take. The object, as we see it, is to 
devise a form of Central Control best suited to develop throughout the 
l|nion of India, an efficient, adequate and economical system of Railwav 
Transport for passengers and goods, with due regard to the interests t': 
its staff and to the safety of operation. This may be otherwise more sho''tly 
expimed by saying that the railways should be run on business principles. 

The conditions required to ensure this are, briefly, that the Central 
Controlling Authority should be in a position to decide on and carry 
through long term schemes for the development and improvement of the 
railways and also to make decisions on all matters affecting the railways 
with reasonable promptitude. 

The pre.sent controlling authority, the Railway Board, does not, in our 
opini(.n. meet these i*equirements. The Board is now not only the supreme 
Union Rai’.way Executive, but is also part of the Secretariat of the Govern- 
ment of India. It is not. therefore, the sole policy-forming authority, as 
other Ministries have frequently to be consulted before decisions can be 
reached. Consequently^ decisions are often unduly delayed, and the steady 
pursuit of any long term policy scheme is rendered very difficult. Further, 
railways are now exposed to undesirable interference in their day-to-day 
working. 

Thc»e defects are inherent in the present organisation for the control of 
the railways. We do not in any way blame the Members of the present 
Railway Board, who are do’ng their best to surmount the difficulties that 
arise from these inherent defects. 

The course that we recommend to overcome these defects is the one that 
has found general favour in other democratic countries, that is. the vesting 
of the control and management of the Union Rail wavs in a Statutorv Gcr- 
poration. In order, therefore, to provide for more offie’ent central control, 
wc suggest the setting up of a Union Railwav Authority. We do not, 
hoAvever, recommend any immediate action in this direction. Following 
the old saying concerning the inadvisability of changing horses in the 
middle of a stream, we fwl that it would be a mistake to make such a 
fundamental change until present rehabilitation programmes are. at least, 
well advanced. The Railway system should, if possible, be handed over 
to the Authority as a sound going concern. The present situation on the 
railways is certainly far from satisfactory, but is not so serious as to call 
immediately for desperate remedies. Further., there would have to bp a 
considerable interval, probably from six to twelve months, between the date 
of the introduction into Parliament of the Rill .’.etting up the Authority 
and the date when control would be actually transferred to the Authority. 
During this period there would inevitably be considerable hesitation about 
taking important decisions regarding the Railways, though a desire not to 
commit the .Authority in advance to lines of jwlicy with which they might 
not agree. This would he a very serious matter at present, but, we hope, 
will not be so serious in a few years’ time if present rehabilitation plans 
mature. Lastly, we doubt the propriety of suggesting the making of such 
a vital change, involving the handing over of very great power to a body 
which, though selected and appointed by Government, would, not be under 
the direct control of the Legislature, until the new Constitution has been 
pas.sed and elections have bwn held, so that the Bill setting up the 
Authority may be enacted by a Parliament elected under the new 
Constitution. 

The timing, as we have said, must depend on the progress of rehabilita- 
tion on the railways and, perhaps, on economic developments in the 
country, but we have in mind an interval af five years from now. Tn otVr 
words,* we suggest the introduction of the Bill into Parliament early in 1953 
and the vesting of the railways in the Antliority at the beginning' of 1954. 
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We feel, however, that although we are not recommending any 
immeriiate clmiige, the proposal to set up a Union Railway Authority is 
such an important one that our recommendation would be incomplete unless 
we Kt out, in some detail, our views as to what the composition and powers 
of the Authority should be, and to what extent and now, Parliamentary 
control over the Authority should be exercised. 

We desire to make it clear at the outset that we are not proposing the 
setting up of a Federal Railway Authority of the kind envisaged in Part 
VIII of the Government of India Act 1935. The underlying intention of 
this section appears to have been to make the Railways a Reserved Subject 
in the context of a Dyarchic Central Government. Such a suggestion 
would clearly be en-iiely inappropriate now. While, therefore, some of 
our proposals are, inevitably, somewhat similar to certain provisions in the 
1935 Act, the object is different, and we have in fact, in framing our pro- 
posals, drawn more freely from Acts passed in other democratic countries 
than we have from the 1935 Act. We have, in particular, studied the 
British Ti'ansport Act of 1947, the Belgian National Railway Company 
Act of 1926, and also the recently passed Damodar Valley Corporation Act. 
We have also seen the Australian Commonwealth Railways Act, the 
Queensland Railways Act, the New South Wales Transport Act and a 
memorandum coneoruing the Constitutional position of the South African 
Railways, which was kindly supplied to us by the ^uth African Railways 
Sind Harbours Administration. 

The Bill setting up the Authority w'ould, in fact, constitute the Autho- 
rity as a body of Trustees in whom the whole of the Union Railway properly 
would be vested, and would charge them with the responsibility of manag- 
iii?, operating and deveolping the railway system in the National interest. 
Tiiis ‘charge’ clause might be somewhat in the form we have already 
suggested : “The Authority shall develop through out the Union 

of India an efficient, adequate and economical system of Railway Transport 
for passengers and goods. They shall have due regard to the interest of 
Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and the general public, and to the 
interests of their staff, and to safety.” However it might be worded, this 
‘charge’ would have to bring out the triple responsibility of the Authority : 
to the Union as owners, to the public as users, and to its staff in accordance 
with Article 34 of the Draft Constitution; ‘‘The State shall endeavour 
to secure, by suitable legislation or economic organisation or in any other 
way. to all “workers, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, condi- 
tions of work ensuring a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of 
leisure and social and cultural opportunities.” 

198. Composition of the Authority . — ^We suggesb that the Authority 
should not be a large body. The inclusion of a large number of persons 
would not only increase the expense but would tend to slow up the conduct 
of business : also it might be difficult to find any large number of persons 
with the necessary qualifications who would be willing to .spare the time. 
We recommend a Chairman and six Members, all of whom would be select- 
ed and appointed by Government from among persons who have had wide 
experience and shown capacity in transport or agriculture, industrial, 
commercial or financial matters, in administration or in the organisation of 
workers, or persons who have special knowledge of economic problems, or 
who have specially studied the needs of railway users. We consider that 
the Bill should lay down that the Members should definitely include one 
person ‘who has shown capacity in Financial matters’, and who would be 
appointed by the Finance Minister, and one person ‘who has shown capacity 
iu the organisation of workers’. 

We suggest that some of the Members should^ be whole-time and some 
part-time. In view of the size of the country, it might be difficult, in 
spite of the availability of air transport, to arrange meetings of the entire 
Authority more frequently than once in three weeks or once a month It 
would, therefore, be necessary to have a small body in permanent session 
to give day to day decisions. We recommend that the Chairman and at 
least two Members should render whole-time service, and that one of them 
should the Finance Minister’s nominee. We suggest that the term of 
appointment should be five years, but that in the first instance, some of the 
l^smben should ho appointed for three : for the of continuity of 
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policy, a complete change in the personnel of the Authority should be 
avoided. The Bill would also provide for the removal of Members of the 
Authority ; this might follow the procedure laid down in Article 108(a) of 
the Draft Constitution for the removal of a judge of the Supreme Court. 

The Bill should exclude certain persons from the membership of tbo 
Authority. We suggest that the lines of Section 4 (2) of the JDamodar 
Valley Act might be followed. The Section reads; — 

“A person shall be disqualified for being appointed, or for continuing 
as a member of the Corporation — 

(a) if he is a member of the Central or any Provincial legislature; 

(b) if he has, directly or indirectly, any interest in a subsisting con* 

tract made with, or in any work being done for, the Cor^tora* 
tion, except as a share-holder (other than a director) in an 
incorporated company.” 

We consider also that serving Railway Officers should be disqn^ified, 
though there would be no objection to the appointment of a retired Railway 
Oflicer; in fact, such an appointment might be valuable. 

199. Residuary Powers of Government . — The most difficult, and 
probably most contentious, section of the Bill would be that defining the 
powers of the Authority. If the Authority is to be of real value and in a 
position to discharge the responsibilities that we have set out above, it must 
be vested with very wide powers to enable it normally to make its own 
decisions, and follow put its own line of policy without interference fnnn 
or reference to Government. But there must be a limit somewhere : Parlia- 
ment cannot surrender liltimate control. All the Acts that we have studied 
include limiting clauses, both specific and general. That is to say, there 
are certain matters on which the Statutory Body concerned has to obtain 
prior sanction from either the Minister or Parliament, and there is also 
general provision for giving to the Minister the power to “give direction”. 
As regards the general power for ‘giving direction’, we should recommend, 
following the lines of Section 4(1) and Section 4(7) of the British Transport 
Act 1947, which read as follows : — 

S. 4(1) “The Minister may. after consultation with the Commission, 
give to the Commission directions of a general character as 
to the exercise and performance by the Commission of their 
functions in relation to matters which appear to him to affect 
the national interest, and the Commission shall give effect to 
any such directions.” 

S. 4(7) “. . . . the Commission shall, as soon as possible after the end 
of each financial year of the Commission make to the Minister 
a report on the exercise and performance by them of their 
functions during the year and on their policy and programme, 
and the Minister shall lay a copy of every such report before 
each House of Parliament. The report for a,nv year shall set 
out any direction given by the Minister to the Commission 
during that year unless the Minister has notified to the Com- 
mission his opinion that it is against the interests of national 
security to do so and shall include a statement of the salaries 
or fees and of the emoluments of each of the members of the 
Commission during that year.” 

Briefly, under these provisions the Minister is invested with power to 
‘give direction’ in matters affecting the national interest, in addition to his 
other specific powers of control laid down elsewhere in the Act, but such 
direction is only to be given after consultation with the Commission. 
Further, each instance of direction has to be included in the annual repprt 
to Parliament, so that the Minister would be exposed to criticism if he 
should 'give direction’ on a matter which the F^buse might regard as not 
being of sufficient importance to be regarded as ‘‘affecting tne national 
interest 

The Report referred to above has to include not only a general review 
of the activities of the Commission but also details of their policy and pro- 
gramme for the future. This should afford an opportunity for an 
expression of opinion by Parliament on the policy of the Authority and' it 
is to be presumed t|iat a resolution of Parliament criticising the policy or 
programme bt the Authonty would have considerable weight MUi 4;he> 
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Authority even if the resolution was not of such a nature as to for^ the 
Minister to ‘give <iireetiotr. 

VVe also favour the iiieiusion in the Bill setting up the Authority of a 
provision in the Belgian National Bailways Act, article 7(4) of which may 
l»e translated as follows ; - “The Minister for Baijways, e.c officio, may be 
present and may vote at meetings of the Authority whenever he deems it 
desirable to do so : in such cases he will preside at the meeting”. We feel 
that a provision of I his kind wouhl minimise the nece-ssity for ‘giving 
direction’ as in this way, the Minister wonhl be afforded an opportunity to 
discuss important subjects with the Authority. We trust that this 
would help to maintain harmonious relations between (lovernment and the 
Authority. 

200. FiiKUiroiI l*rorisions . — We turn now to the s[)ocific limitatJons 
of the powers of the Authority: thes(> vvoiild inainly be financial. We 
visualise the Authority having live sc^paratc funds at their disposal— a 
Railwn.y Tund, a Betl(‘rment l''und, a Railway Beserv(“ Fund, a Deprecia- 
tion h’mid, ami a Railway I'rovidcnt Kiind. Tlie Railway Fund Avould be 
as defined in tin' first, clause of Section 180(1) of the (lovcrjiinent of India 
Act 1935. and would be a sort, of current banking account to which the 
earnings of the Autlmrity would be creditcil and from which money would 
be drawn to defray cxpcrnlitni'c. The 1935 Act. laid down [Section 189(1)] 
that 'Jovernment Wiiiilil retain (be Railway Depreciation Fund, Reserve 
Fund and .Provident Fiiinl, there being then no Betterment Fund, hut also 
enacted that “the .Viitlnirity may from time to time requires the transfer to 
tnemselvcs of .so nnw’ii of aily siuh fund as they require to defray expen- 
diture chargeable against, that fund”. We doubt, if such a proviaion 
would now come within (he framework of tlie draft constitution. We 
consider that the .Xiitlioi ify should in any ease* be free to debit appropriate 
e.xpenditure to these I'nnds. snhjiHt. only to audit conlvol. which we discuss 
later. In onler to scemv (his, it might he nee(‘ssavy for (he Bill to contain 
provisions foj- the transfer of tin* corpus of each of the.sp fumls to the Autho- 
rity on vesting day :! his ( ransfer would, we as.snme lake the form of 
handing over to the ,'\\ilhorily certain blocks of ( lovt'rmucnt Securities, 
which the Anthoi it\ \vi.»uld realise :is reqiiircil to meet its eummitmeiits. 
Similarly, all further sums accruing to tliese I'unds would Ix) invested by 
the Authority in Government Swnrities. 

It would be necc's.sary, after the passing of the Act setting up the 
Authority but before the vesting day, for Government to issue certain 
RuU^ under the Act. Amongst other matters. tlu*se Rules w'ould cover — 

(i) the aniounl of interest and sinking fund eharges to be paid 

annuallv by tbe .Antbority in respect, of Capital at charge, 

(ii) the method of calculation of (lie annual roatributions to the 

depreciation fund and the liotlerniejit fund, and 

(iii) particulars of items that could be properly charged to the 

depreciation fund and betterment fund. 

It would also be necessary for a Convention to be executed by tht 
Government and the Authority which would lay down principles on which 
the surplus, if any, after doducition of sums required to meet annual 
charges referred to above, should lx* divided lietwoen the Railway Reserve 
and the Reveniu's of fiulia. Tbe (Convention would probably fix a sum 
which (jovernment xvould expect as a coiitvibntioii to the revenue of India 
in a normal year. Tlie above mentioned Rules and the Convention should 
be presented to Parliament. 

This Convention should, if possible, be framed in such a way that it 
would not require frequent alteration : that is to say, it should, as far as 
may 1^ practicable, provide for fairly wide variations in the earnings totb 
above and below what may bo considered to lx; a ‘normal year’. This will 
be of. great assistance t.o the Authority as the (Convention mnst form the 
diiectm guiding the Authority in the preparation of its revenue, budgets 
and in the formulation of its rating policy. 
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To sum up: the Authority would have control of its own revenue 
account and of its Depreciation. Betterment and Reserve Funds It 
would frame its own Revenue Budget and Replacement and Betterment 
i^rogrammes subject to whatever may be stipulated in the Act or in Rules 
made under the Act concerning the use to which the Depreciation and 
Betterment funds could be put. The Budgets and the Programmes would 
not require prior approval of Parliament as they would not involve alloca- 
tion of funds from the Revenues of India. But a clause, similar to Section 
43(3) of the Damodar Valley C<^rporation Act, might well provide that a 
copy of the budget should be laid before the Union Parliament. This 
would give the Union Parliament an additional opportunity of discussing 
the policy followed by the Authority. 

We now turn to the question of capital expenditure and provision of 
funds necessary for the purpose. In this respect we have to bear in mind 
the fundamental difference between the Indian Railway System now and 
the British Railway System in 1947 or the Belgian Railway System in 192t>. 
Both of the latter countries may be said to be more or less saturated with 
railways. Certainly improvement and development will take place, parti- 
cularly in the direction of electrification, but very little new mnstruction, 
other than that of suburban passenger railways, is likely to Ixi required. 
The position in India is very different. Not* only will large development 
works be necessary as industrialisation of the country proceeds, but also 
much new construction. Wo, therefore, feci that decisions regarding new 
construction should rest with the Union Government. Wo do not consider 
that this would circumscribe the powers of the Authority Jinduly. 

The procedure that we have in mind is as follows. The Bill would 
contain a clause similar to Section 41 of the Damodar Valley Corporation 
Act. which reads as follows : — 

“The Corporation may, with the approval of the Central Govern- 
ment, borrow money in the open market or otherwises for the 
purposes of carrying out its functions under this Act.*' 

We consider that the Authority should normally borrow' money for 
the execution of its capital programmes from tho Union Government, hut 
whether the money required for the execution of the Authority’s Capital 
Pros^amme is advanced by Government or is borrowed in the. open market. 
Parliamentary sanction should be required in either case. Whenever the 
Authority requests the Minister to move Parliament to grant sucli a loan 
or to grant permission to borrow in the open market, the request .should 
be accompanied by a statement of the objects for which the money would ne 
required, in fact something in the form of the Capital works programme, 
at present prepared by the Board annually. The programmti would have 
been approved by the Minister before he asked for Parliament’s san''tioit 
to a Government loan or to borrow in the open market, but the actual C.apita| 
works programme would not in itself be submitted to Parliament. The main 
pi'ovisions in tho Works pri^ramme would already have been included in 
the Report and pit^ramme referred to in para. 199, whicli would be placed 
before Parliament. Pai’liament would, therefore, already have had an 
opportunity of discussing the main programme and it should not he neces- 
sary to give a second opportunity for the same pnrpo.se. 

We consider, however, that the Authority should be given fairly wide 
powers of reappropriation within the grants made to it for Capital pur- 
poses. We recommend that the Capital programme to be submitted to tne 
Minister sbouid be divided into two sections : works costing more t.na n 
Rs. 1 crore, and works costii^; less than Rs. 1 crore. All proposals for tne 
construction of new lines, and for major developments, such as main Ime 
eieitriiication, would fall in the first section. The Authority should be 
given power to reappropriate funds provided for works sanctioned in tne 
nrst section to other works sanctioned in the same sectiim, and funds 
granted for works in the second section to other 'works cos ting not more 
man one crore^ including works not specified in the original programme, 
^ppiopriatkm between the two sectitms should not be allov^. The 
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object of tills proposal is, first of all, to ensure that no change or substitu- 
tion should be possible in the case of major works, but if, as may well 
happen, some works proceed faster and other slower than expected, the 
Authority should have the power to reappropriate between these major 
works. * But in the case of works costing less than Rs. 1 crore, substitution 
should he allowed : this would be neces.sary to enable the Authority to 
take in hand urgent or important works without avoidable delay. The 
present rules concerning the grouping of works {vide paragraph 950 of the 
Engineering Code) could be applied to prevent any possibility of large 
works being split into smaller ones ana sanctioned separately. All such 
cases of reappropriation or substitution should be set out in the annual 
Report to Parliament. 

We may sum up this section as follows : — 

All Capital Programmes would be subject to the prior approval of the 
Minister, but the Authority would have the right to sanction works not 
specified in the pi’ogramino, if costing less than Bs. 1 crore, and subject to 
availability of funds sanctioned for .such works. 

We feel, however, that it can never be possible to demarcate exactly in 
a Bill the powers of the Authority. Failing si better expression, we have 
suggested following the phraseology of the British Transport Act, that 
the .Minister should have the power to give direction in relation to “matters 
^illiHiting the national intei'est”. Clearly .such an expression is open to a 
variety of interpretation. We trust, however, that in course of time the 
Authority’s relations with the Minister and Parliament will become more 
clearly settled by precedent. A very great deal will depend on the Selec- 
tion (if the first Chairman of the Authority who will have the task of 
piloting it thnmgh its early years : a man of great tact and vision will be 
needed to consolidate the position of the Authority while at the same time 
maintain iug harmonious relations with the Minister. 

201 Avilit . — The question of the auditing of tho accounts of the 
Authority will be of the greatest importance. Section 46 of the Damodar 
Valley Corporation Act lays down that “The accounts of the Corporation 
shall be maintained and audited in such maimer as mav, in consultation 
witli the Auditor General of India, be prp.scribcd.’’ The relevant section 
in the 19;i5 Act (Section 190) reads — 

“(1) The accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the Authority 
shall be audited and certified by, nr on behalf of, the Auditor- 
General of India. 

(2) The Authority shall publish annually a report of their operations 
during the previous year and a statement of accounts in a 
form approved by the Auditor-General.” 

Article 126* of the Draft Coostitiitinn appears to confine the duties 
and powers of the Auditor-General of India to the accounts of the Govern- 
ment of India and of tho Government of any State. It is not entirelv 
dear if the Auditor-General will be able to exercise the powers contained 
in Articles 126 and 127 of the Draft Constitution in respect also of the 
accounts of a Statutory Body set up by Act of Parliament. It is to be 
noted that Section 190 of the Government of India Act 1935, quoted above, 
was not considered to be repugnant to Sec'tion 166(3)** of the same Act, 
which deals with the' duties of the Anditor-General and is worded in a 
similar maiinor to Article 125 of the Draft Constitution. In any case it 
seems highly desirable that the Auditor- General should prescribe the form 
of the .Authority’s aotxmnts and that he should audit and certify them. 

202. The Railway Kieecutive . — ^We now consider what will ly* the 
position of the preserit Railway Board after the Authority i.s set up. ()Ti 

Foot Notb : — •Draft Oosistitution : Artiolo 125. "Tho Auditor-Goneral shall porform 
saoh (luticH anil oxordso micU powora in relatiwi to tho aecoonto of the Govemnumt cS India 
and of Govorninont of any State as are or may he proscribed hy or under any law made hy 
Parliament*’. 

Foot Notb : — ••Gh>vornment of btdia Aot : Siwtion 166 (3). "The Auditor-General shall 
perform such duties and oxoroisA such powon in relation to the aooonnts of the Federation 
and rf the Provinces as may bo piesorihed hy, or hy rules made under, an Order <»f Fis 
Majesty in Council, or hy spy suhsequent Act of the Fedeml legislature vaiying or extending 
such an Order”, 
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vesting day the Authority would become what would he, in effect, the 
Board of Directors. . and the Bail way Board would hecoino the Railway 
Central Executive. The Board would cease to be a Board, as it would 
Jose its policy-forming rcs()onsil)iljties. rctainiiiji; t»nly its t;xecutive duties. 
The Chief Commissioner would become the (Iliief General Manager or the 
Directoi -General, oi whatever the Authority iiiighti decide to call him, 
and the Fiuwcial Commissioner and Members would biiconie his Financial, 
Transportation, Enginceiing and Staff Deputies. Tlic Authority would 
settle the size and the per.sonnel of the ('entral Ivxt'i utivc, which would 
depend whether a policy of ceiitrali.sntioii or of (]oct‘ntrali.sation were 
followed by the Authority. 

Section 14 of the eighth schedule of the (loviu'iinuMit of India Act 1935 
laid down that “ the Chief Railway Commissioner and thi- I’inancial Com- 
missioner shall have the right to attend any mi'eiing of il.c Author’tv”. 
We see no necessity for any such provision Iiow. All would bo servants 
of the Authority an<I the Authority would dooidii which, if any, of their 
officers should be present at their iueeting.s. Ihougli, no doubt. It would 
usually be convenient to ask the Head of Ihe I’-xecutive to attend, as ho 
would be i-esponsible for taking action on all decisions reached by the 
Authority.^ There would also be no necessity to dclino the poAvers of the 
Executive in the Bill. The powers of the 1 'mh uI ivc would be such as the 
Authority might deeiile to delegate to it. , 

203. Position, of Offirrrs tmd Staff niali'r ihr I alhoiitij. — On vesting 
day, all Railway Officers and staff would (^eas(^ to he Government servants 
and would become servants of the Authority; this would necessitate tlie 
giving of notice of termination of service and at the same time an offer of 
re-employment on .similar terms to all coiiceriied siillieieiitlv for in advance 
of the vesting day. This would not preclude offuiMs belonging to other 
branches of Government service from working for Ihe .Authority; in such 
cases the officers concerned would be regarded a.s on loan to the Authority. 
'All sub-sequent appointments, selections and jiromotions would be made 
by the Authority, or by virtue of pow'ers delegated by them. Probably 
the Bill setting up the Authority Avould contain a clau.se, «!oncerning the 
rights of appeal of the Authority’s .servants. 'I'he principle .should be 
that the rights of appeal of officers and members of iln^ si a IT of the Autlio- 
rity should not )xi inferior to the rights of ajipeal that they would have en- 
joyed had had they been in Government service. 

We have in Chapter X made recommendations concerning matters 
affecting the interests of the staff and concerning the setting up of joint 
standing machinery for the settlement of tradi^ disputes, so we need not 
refer further to the.se matters here. 

204. Otlm Procisionn. —Wg consider tJial wc lia,vc now outlined the 
scope, functions and constitution of the future Authority in sufficient 
detail. Certainly the Bill would have to provide for many matters which 
Ave have not referred to here, but Ave think that Avhat Ave have suggest*^ 
would provide an ude(|uate framework and that it is not necessary for 
us to go into further detail. There are. howcA'or, a few other matters 
that should be mentioned though they might ho outside 1 lie actual provi- 
sions of the Bill. 

In view of the establishment of the Authority some amendments wonid 
be required in the Act recently jiassed, setting up a Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal. Certainly the ;^ilway Rates Tribunal shouhl be retained: in 
fact it is perhaps more important to have an independent orbitor l^tween 
the jAublie and an Authority than lietAvccn the public and Government. 
But if the Authority is to be responsible, as it must bo. for carrying out ^ 
obligations laid on i(. under the Convention, it must Have general control 
of the level of rates and fares, subject only to the TTnion Government’s 
residuary powers to ‘give direction’. We, therefore, feel ihat ‘Railway 
[Authority’ (or words to that effect) Avould require to be substituted for 
•Central Government’ in Section 42(2), Section 42(3), Section 48(3) & 
(4) and Section 45 of the Indian Railways Act as recently amended. ” 
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The sotting up of the Authority would not (change the rosponsihilities 
or powers of the present Railway Safety Authority. But we suggest that 
the Stifety Authority might then Iw transferred from tlie Coinnmniealinns 
Ministiy to tlie 'fransport Ministry. 

» 

Lastly, a word alx>ut the t!entral Advisory I'ouiumI and the Loral 
Advisory Coimnittw; these must certaiidy In; retained, in faet. every- 
thing we have said on this subject in t’hapter VJ would applv after, iis 
well as before, the setting up of the Authority. 

B. The Railway Board 

ytto. Wo liave already recommended the setting up in a few year'' 
time of a Union Statutory Railway Authority. We now consitler I lie 
role and composition of the Railway Board and its ofliee during the intoriTii 
period. 

2UG. t'liiicliona and Onjantsafluii of tln' /Aw/v/. -The I'ole of the Hoard 
is at present the same as it has been for the last twenty years: the Board 
are responsible to (lovernment for the administration and working of the 
Government Managed Railways. They are, therefoi’e, a policy -forming 
Authority and also the Supreme Executive for the Uailways. But as regards 
their policy-forming function the Board are not .solely responsible for it: in 
this respect they form ])art of tlie Secretarial of the (lovernment of India 
and maiiv iiolicy decisions have lo he made hv them in consultation with 
other Mini.stries. 

Ft follows, therefore. Ihat while the responsibilities of the Board are 
very great indeed, their powers are circumscribed. The Board have often 
in the |»asl been criticised For delay in announcing their decision on im|K)r- 
tant matters- the blame does not necessarily rest on the Board as they 
frequently cannol re.-u-h any decision until they have .secured the agree- 
ment of other Minisiries. This generally ilescribes the present imsition. 
and no important change can he made until a Union Railway Authority is 
set up. 

We have lieai'd rnaiiv complaints as to the delay on the part of the 
Board in announcing their decisions. Wo have also beard complaints 
regarding delay in passing orders on exeiaitive (juestions, within the 
competence of the Boanl, and where therefore con.siiltation with other 
Ministries is not iiwded. The ('hief (’ommi.ssioner and Mcmliers of the 
Board, in their cviilenee before us. have admitted that snob delays do <.K*i-ur. 
Wc are sme t hat the Board realise the importance of reducing delay, hut we 
cojisider that the problem should receive imich more attention than seems 
to have l»oen so far given to it. Part of the discontent among railwavmen 
might well have been avoided if the B<»ard's decisions on importani SlafI' 
(piestions could have been annonneed with reasonable expedition. 

We have a, Iso ma,de enquiries as to the reasons necessitating the iimin 
tenauce of the present very lai'gi* cslahlislmumt in the Board's ollic'c. Tlie 
following table coiiijiares the number of ( 'l.i.ss 1 posts in the Ikiard’s ofliee 
in 1989 and now - 



wm 

1 'rose lit 

Ohiol* CauuriissioruT anil MemborK . 

4 

.T 

I}irecfcor« 

fJ* 

7 

Joinf. l)ircu!(«)r.s .... 

. 

0 

Deputy .... 

7* 

14 

AHsist-iiiiti Directoifi . . . . 

1 

•^>t 

^Secrl^t{l y 

1 

1 

Deputy Socif.iarv .... 

. 

1 

Assist Fk lit Seerotiii y 

1 

1 

'Dilal 

20 

4;i 


•Inoludes a post of CoiitroUor of Railway AocouiitH and Deputy roiitrollcr of Railway 
Aooounts which were not borne on the cadre of Railway Board in 1939. 

tit should bo noted that though tho Assistant Director and Assistant So'-retary’s posts are 
BOmllMlly Class 1, they are usually held by Class II Offioers. 
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The expansion of the Ministerial Establishment (Cla:^ I and Class III) 
has been even more startling. A statement which we print as apjiendix 
XXX, shows that the number rose fn>ni 143 in 1931) to 587 in 1946 and 
since partition, has been reduced to 473. The gross monthly salary bill for 
(he Jloard’s oflice, Class I, II, 111 and IV, has also grown from^lupecs one 
Lakit in 1939 to Rupees two lakhs in 1946 and is uow, including present 
salaries on the Ceiitrah Pay Commission’s scale Rupees one and three 
quarters lakhs. These figures are exclusive of dearness allowance but in- 
clude overseas pay. 

We have beetj told that this large cxpaJision of the Hoiird’s office has 
been due to the following reasons : — 

(i) Owing to the termination of the contracts of the old Company 

hlanaged Railways, the number of State Managed Railways' 
has increa.sed from four, prior to 1942, to nine at present. 

(ii) The present policy of Government is (hat. the ])ay and service 

conditions of (.’entral Government servants slionid be stan- 
dardised. This has leil to the witlidi'a.wal of certain powers 
in respect of varying s(;alcs of pay ])revionsiy delegated to 
General Managers and has greatly inereased the work of the 
Board’s office on the staff side. • 

(iii) Present conditions in which Railways are unable to move nil traffic 
offering have necessitated a con.siderable anuainl of central 
control over movement, to ensure that arrangements for the 
movement of high priority and Government sponsored triiffic 
are properly co ordinated. We arc told that in some res- 
pects the Member Transportation now' has to act as a. Super- 
Chief -Ope rat ing Sn peri n ten d en t . 

(iv) During and since the \var the Hoard have iDeon sadilliMl with a 
number of matters with which they did not deal dircetly be- 
fore the war : these include the placing of orders for new 
■ rolling stock, allotment of steel quotas to I Ik* Railw'ays, 
control of reserves of |)erinaiu*nt way stores and .dlotnicnt of 
coal snp|)lios to Railways. 

'riie increase in w'ork caused by the increase in tlie mimber of State 
Managed Railways is probably iiot so groat as might be thought. Even 
under Conipiuiy Management the volume of correspondence bef.w'ccn these 
administrations and the Bojird was very considertihlc. 

It also has to be remembered that in the last eighteen months the Board 
have had to deal with the introduction of the (Central Pay Commission 
Scales of Pay, Partition, a^id the implementation of the Adjudicator’s 
Award, any one of which raises very large problems indeed. But even after 
giving due weight, to all these cousiderations we are not convinced that the 
largo expansion in all grades of staff in the Board’c office is fully justified. 

( Jertainly any fresh proposals for the creation of additional posts in the 
Board's office should not be sanctioned until the necessity for such an addi- 
tion has been accepted at the highest level. 

207. Dartmtrnlinution . — ^Wc feel vt*iy sti’ougly'that wherever possible 
a policy of decentralisation should be piirsuetl. This is desirable for three 
reasons: — 

(a) To secure more expeditious settlement, of problems. 

(b) To reduce the volume of correspondence handled in the Board’s 

office and so to speed up the conduct of business. 

(c) To effect economy in the size of the Bt)ard’s office. 

Tlie Board have assured us of their desire to decentralise wherever pos- 
sible, and we have been shown a list of new powers veceijtly delegated to 
General l^Ianagers : this we i*egard as evidence of good intentions but on an 
examination of the list we do not think that the resulting redaction in re- 
ferences to the BparfI wilf be appreciable. 
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208. Size and ComposiP'On of the Board . — We have also considered the 
size of the Board itself. In spite of the increase in the size of the Board 
we can fed no evidence that the conduct of business has been spelled up. 
W’e have also discussed with the Board the question whether it is essential 
that the present size of the Board should be retained . 

The answers that we received to our tpiestions oil this fioiut were not 
entirely oonvincing, but we hanlly feel that we should he justilied ii^adding 
to the Board’s present diflioulties by rei*omniending any innnediate reduction 
in thcr size of the Board it.self. When however conditions become more 
stabilized than they at pre.sent are, we think that the question of a re- 
version to the prewar size of the Board should be carefully examined. 

We have also considered the question of the composition of the Board. 
On the whole we see no reason for departing from the existing practice of 
filling all posts other than that of Financial (/ommi.ssionei' by election of 
experienced senior railway officers. There appears, however, to be a ton- 
vchtion that the Chief Commissioner .should always he a Civil Engineer. 
(Mearly at least one Member of the Board should have had C/ivil r,ngineeiing 
experrence, hut we do not consider it necessary that this need apply to the 
Chief (^>mTnis.sioner himself. For .selection to this post, llie highest 
appointment open to Bailway officers, we feel that oflicers who have lieen 
trained in .Dopartmeiits other t.han (’ivil Engiui'ering should he considered 
(H|ually with Engineers. , Normally the officer selected to Iv Chief Com- 
missioner should he a. (Jeneral Manager who has shown himself to he the 
best administrator and leader of men. to whatever branch of railway work 
ho may have belonged . 

Further we find that in the past the olficer selected for the post of 
financial Commissioner has always lieen a member of either the Indian Civil 
Service or of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service. This m not sur 
jtrising as the fndian Bailway Ai'counts Service is comparatively young 
and .so fai'sno otlicer of this service has been sufficiently senior to he con- 
sidered for the post of Finaiu-ial Commissioner. We feel that it wouhl he 
an ailvantage if the officer selected to be Financial IVmimissioner had 
spent at least most, of his service on the Railways as an Aircounts Olficer, 
and we, therefore, trust that in future Indian Uailway Accounts Service 
Officers of suitable seniority and experience will he considered for this ap- 
pointment, along with officers of the Indinn Audit and Accounts Service. 

20t). Ihf fit's of fhe Sceratorij , Itailnuiy Hnanf. — Lastly, we consider the 
work and responsibilities of the Secretary to the Bailway Board. Thi.« 
officer, who is a.ssisted at present by a l?ej>uty Secretary and an As.sistant 
Secretary has the following duties : — 

• 

(i) He is generally in charge of the office and is responsible for the 

expeditious handling of Avork and for correct procedure. 

(ii) He is responsible for the budget of the Board’s office and for the 

allotment of office acc:ommodation. furniture, etc. 

*4 

(iii) He has charge of all confidential or .secret files in the office. 

(iv) He handles all correspondence coiuierning t’lass I officers, that 

is to sjiy in respect of appointment of officers to selection posts, 
appeals, disciplinary cases, or transfer of officers from one 
adm inistration to another. He also is in charge of officers’ 
confidential reports. 

(v) He is responsible for signing and issuing all. policy letters, and 

generally for seeing that decisions reachcfl at Board meetings 
are properly implemented. 

(vi) He acts generally as a Personal Assistant to the Chief Commis- 

sioner. 
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ilis ti^sk is an extremely onerous one and we feel that he should bo par- 
tially relieved in order to enable him to devote nineh -more time to the first 
of the above responsibilities which we regard as of the highest importance. 
We see no reason why the work of handling coiTospondence about Class I 
olIi(;er.s, No. (iv) above, should not be transferred to the Director of Estab- 
lishment. We also .suggest that polity letters might be signed by the 
Member principally eoneerned. (Jencrnlly we feel that the Secretary’s 
main responsibility should be the control of the ollice and su])ervision of the 
handling of cases. He should sec that no avoidable delay occurs and that 
fMrfect Secretariat procedure is followed. To enable him to devote his 
time to this work his per.sonal executive responsihilitim should be rednepd to 
a minimum. 


- G. Divisional versus Departmental Organisation 

210. Descrijition of Dioisioml and Departmental Ortjanisaiion . — 
Much ink has been expended in the jiast in attacking or dWending'^ 
various sy.stems of organisation ensph'.'ed on Tndian Railways. The divi- 
sional sy.stem ha.s, in such eases, often come in for rather rough handling. 

In considering tills (|iiestiou it is as well to sUlrt by explaining e.xactly 
what we mean by a ‘divisional’ or a ‘departmental’ organisation. Clearly, 
in any large imdertaking such as a railway, having widely varying activi- 
ties and conducting these activities in many places the work must bo divi- 
ded ill two different ways; liinef ionally and regionally. That i.s to say, that 
all the act.ivil.ies of the lUulmUiking* imi.st first be classified and grouped 
and each gi-ouj) of activities must be entrusted to a set of otficers whos(> 
education tfitd training has suitably eipiipped them for the discluu'go of 
their particular functional responsibilities. Then, the area in which the 
undertaking operated must lx* divided into regions of siicJi size that one 
functional officer can clficieiilly (li.scJiaige his functional responsibilities 
throughout one region. Taking, therefore, an undertaking whose work is 
divided into four tiiiictions, .\. B, (‘ and 1) and exfends over four regions, 
W. X, \ and / (lie position, on (lie groiind. will as follow.s . 


DIAGRAI\4 I 
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It tln^d be not^ that <ni a Bailway the poeition is rarely quite so simple 
as this. For iustauce, e^ Begi<m might require to be sul^ividted bet- 
ween two <^ffiioen of Function A, while one officer of Function D might be able 
to lodr after hie side of the work in two regions. But there is no need to 
complicate the diagram. 

Next, an organisational system has to be contrived so as to ensure that 
the woii& of aU these (#oare can be suitably directed, oo^)rdinated and 
controlled. We assume a Head of the Executive, a General Manager, 
flanked by hie group of functional adviser, whom we will call Chief Officer 
■A’. Chief Officer ‘IV, Chief Officer ‘C’ and Chief Officer ‘D’. and this bpiiijjs 
us to the two mam methods of linking up the chain of command, either 
functionally (departmentally) or regionally (divisionally). 

Jm a derartmental organisation each Begional Officer is directly res- 
ponsible to Chief Officer of his particular function or department, and 
the chain of oemunand is like ^s.— 
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In a divisional organisation, however, a Divisiimal Saperintendent is 
appointed for each Segion to whom all Regional Officers in his region are 
rBsponsible, and the Divisional Superintendents are directly responsible 
to the (leneral Manner or rather what might be described as the “(jenera'i 
Managcr-in-Council , the General Manager and his Princinal Officers as 
the. Chief Functional Advisers. The chain of command then becomes — 


DIAGRAM M 
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' Region X | 
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I Region Y • 
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\ Region Z I 
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!n practice the ‘Regions’ in the diagram II would be smaller than in 
diagram 111, that is to say, if a railway having a departmental organisa- 
tion is divided into ten regions or districts, then the same railway under a 
divisional organisation might have only five divisions. 

These diagrams also serve to show the principal inherent advantages 
and disadvantages of the two systems. A departmental system provides 
for direct control of the regional officers by their respective functional or 
departmental chiefs, but there is no co-ordinating authority below the 
level of the General Manager. A divisional system ensures co-ordination 
between the local functional officers, but functional control from tlip top. is 
indirect and, therefore, weaker. 

211. Critidms of Dhidonal Working . — The above also covers a large 
part of the evidence we have heard in favour of, or against, tl^ respective 
lyetems. While, perhaps naturally, officers have usually upheld the system 
of which they have had most experience, the partisans of the departmental 
system have usually taken ‘good functional control’ as their principal plank, 
while the divisional protagonists bare stressed the importance of decen- 
tralised control and of ensuring local co-ordination. 
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The other main criticisms of the Divisionjil System are that it is alleged 
^ be extravagant in niHcers and that them is less poi sonal contact between 
sfficers and tWr staff. The first criticism is difficult to prove : in fact, 
Ihe oflicers who drew up the original proposals for Divisional Organisa* 
tioM on the N. W. Railway and the E. I. Railway proved to their own 
satisfaction (and presumablv also to that of the Railway Board) that a 
Divisional Organisation would be cheaper in officer supervision than was 
the Departmental Organisation previously in force. Possibly, efforts in 
this direction may have I'eaulted in certain officer of the Divisionalised rail- 
ways being given individual charges greater than they could reasonably be 
expected to carry out. Also the inti'oduction of Divisional Organisations 
<ni these railways coincided with the setting up of Personnel Branches, and 
it has frequently been stated before us that tlie existence of a Personnel 
Branch weakens that close touch th.if should exist between the local officer 
and his subordinate staff.. We deal with the question of the Personnel 
Branch in Chapter X. 

. It is generally agreed that divisional working is only necessary on the 
largest railway systems. We may put this in another way : a larger sys- 
tem should be capable of efficient ^ntrol under a divisional organisation 
than would be feasible with a departmental system. 

212. Discussion and Recommendations . — In an attempt to compare 
the relative efficiency of Departmental and Divisional Railways, we have 
set out in the tables below, important statistics as a basis of comparison. 


Railways 
Broad Gango 


Spoi'H of goods trains in miles Wagon miles ])(!i wagon day (2) 
por hont (I) 

lft38.39 1{M4.4.'> 1046-46 194f).4710.‘i8.:i» 1044-4.5 1043-40 1016-47 



E.I. . 

012 

8-2 

8-6 

00 

38-4 

30 1 

37*2 

24 •6 

N.W. 

10-8 

9 1 

9-2 8 

01 

39-3 

40- 1 

42 2 

.36-6 

D^arimmUd 

B.A. . 

00 

8-9 

110 

10-4 

25-3 

33 '6 

42-4 

24- 1 

B. N. . 

11-6 

10-7 

10-9 

11-2 

40 0 

42-2 

46-8 

40 0 

B. B. & i\ I. 

IM 

11-3 

11-2 

10- 1 

42-7 

79-4 

71-0 

43-0 

Q.T.P. 

13*3 

11-5 

11-2 

110 

37-.'> 

63-7 

57 -5 

47 0 

M.8.M. 

9-9 

10-6 

10-7 

100 

HI -7 

.'10 -.5 

.54-8 

4.5-4 

8.1. 

ll-O 

111 

10'7 

10-2 

38-0 

47 1 

48-1 

37-3 


Hingiiio miles jwr day per uiigiiio Kngiiw miles ]H;r day js r togino 
on line (3) in iiso (.all scm'ees) (4) 


Railways 

Btoad Gaugo 

1938-39 1014-45 

1945-46 1940-47 

1938-39 1944 45 

1945-46 1946-41 

DivisiomL 

B.I. . 

77 

67 

64 

61 

103 

90 

89 * 

88 

N.W. . 

73 

73 

76 

74 

ns 

105 

105 

lOS 

tttpart/rnnidci 

B.A. . 

03 

83 

80 

76 

122 

105 

105 

111 

a.N. . 

86 

86 

88 

89 

130 

115 

118 

122 

B.B.&0.1. . 

05 

67 

68 

72 

106 

100 

ICO 

101 

G.I.P.* 

88 

04 

95 

96 

1.33 

125 

126 

L28 

M.S.M. 

82 

88 

86 

79 

110 

116 

114 

116 

S.I 

88 

78 

78 

71 

123 

.27 

129 

128 
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LocomotireH under or nweiting Grown ton milea per tncdi mile* per 
repeite in sheds (5) ennum in (0,000) (6) 


rvaiiwihyH 

Broad Gauge 

1938-39 

1944-43 

1940-46 

1946-47 

1938-39 1944-46 1946-46 

1946-4 

Divisional 

B,I. 

105 

9-6 

10*8 

13-8 

402 

429 

436 

430 

N.W. . 

131 

7-7 

7-9 

9-9 

190 

201 

212 

218 

DspartmenUil 

B..\. . 

10-9 

10- 1 

10-7 

13-6 

m 

463 

479 

345 

B.N. 

16-9 

111 

10*9 

12-2 

351 

383 

416 

433 

B.B. & 0. 1. . 

13-7 

17-9 

14-6 

16-5 

293 

320 

299 

348 

G.I.P. * . 

15-0 

12-9 

11-8 

12*9 

291 

391 

414 

400 

M.S.M. 

13-7 

8-4 

90 

12-1 

348 

418 

470 

436 

s.r. . 

91 

41 

6-9 

8-5 

227' 

263 

287 

268 



Gross ton 

miles per train engine hour (7) 


Railways 

- — 


- 


Broad GauL'D 

1938-39 

1044-40 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Divisioml 





K.I. 

8,846 

8,883 

9J270 

9,386 

N.W. 

8,239 

7,774 

7,491 

7,482 

Deparlnien/i/l 



n 


B.A. 

7,171 

7,400 

9,006 

7,829 

B.N. 

9,060 

9,143 

8^923 

9.623 

B.B. a C.I. 

10,690 

9,780 

9,077 

8,166 

G.I.P.* . 

11,240 

10,620 

9,759 

8,927 

M.S.M. . 

8.278 

9,282 

9,421 

9,214 

S.l. 

7,660 

7,022 

7,130 

7,427 


* Locoinotivu figimiH »ro for itteam only eloetrio locomotive figures excluded. 

It wolUd appear that the speed of goods trains in miles per hour, 
soown in the first set of figures, is definitely better on all railways with a 
departmentaJ system. 'I'he same is geiuTally true for the other statistics 
as well, except in the case of “locomotives under or awaiting repairs*, 
where the .N. W. Railway make a gotul showing. The K. 1. Sailway also 
MOW up well in the figure for gross ton miles per train engine hour. 
From these or other statistics, it is difficult to draw any firm OQUclusions 
as to whether the good or bad performance on a railway is primarily due 
to its orcanisation, but from the general trend of these figures it is ap* 
parent that whatever the reasons may be, the railways organised on a de- 
partmentol basis; except perhaps- the B.B. & C.I. Railway, have generally 
produced more satisfactory I'esults than have the divisional railways. 

We have receiv^^ considerable evidence on the advantages and disad^ 
vauta^ of the Divisional Organisation. It is felt that on a departmen- 
tel railway, the District Officer with a smaller beat and residing well with- 
in It has a more, direct control over and intimate contact with his staff and 
toe rMult 18 a Mtter standard of discipline and efficieni^ when compared 
^In the ronditions prevailing on a railway worked on a divisional 
.rhe pressing ne^ at present being constant contact between the offioeis 
and the men, the Departmental system would appear to be more favourable. 

*u problem before the Railway Board, whose views were that 

the Divisional system had not necessarily produced better results fKAwpb 
this system had certain obvious advantages in that better co-ordiuation 
between branchy was achieved at a lower level. The main disadvantage, 
however, awording to them was the lack of contact between the executive 
and ttie staff. They seem to favour an organisation similar to that on the 
G.I.P. Railway, Qo this railway, the Traffic-Operating and Power-, 
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Operatinjg staff all belong to the Transportation Department. The line is 
divided into Transportation Divisions and in each Division a Divisional 
Transportation Superintendent, of jiuiior administrative grade, is respon- 
sible to the Chief Transportation Superintendent for all Transportation 
work in his area. He normally has no responsibilities for the work of 
officers of odier Departments. The organisation is, therefore, Depart- 
mental, but close co-ordination between Power and Movement is assured. 


As we have already indicated, the weight of evidence appears to 
favour Departmental brganisation, and we should be prepared also to 
support the Board’s perference for the G.I.P. oi^janisation in particular. 
We do not, however, feel justified in going so far as to recommeiid the 
abolition of the Divisional Organisation on the K.T. and E.P. Railways. 
Nor do we think that the present is an opportune time for recommending 
any drastic changes. It might be an expensive matter to revert to depart- 
mental working on these railways. Considerable additional building 
might be necessary, and a change would be apt to cause some degree of 
temporary disorg.anisation. However, a change of system on the E.I. 
Railway to bring the organisation into line with that of the G.I.P. might 
be worth consideration. The first step would be to form a strong Operat- 
ing branch at headquarters, on the lines recommended by us in paragraph 
103, Chapter V; this would also generally correspond to the G.I.P. Rail- 
way headquarters organisation. The next slep would lie to relieve the 
Divisional Superintendents of their Civil Engineering, Commercial and 
other responsibilities until only Operation remains; that is until the Divi- 
sional Superintendents’ responsibilities are brought into line with those 
of the Divisional Transportation Superintendents on tlie G.I.P. Railway. 
Officers of the branches other than Operation would then work under the 
direct orders of their Heads of Departments. It is possible that this 
change could be made without any ver:^ great expenditure, but it would 
require very careful study and preparation before hand. We suggest that 
this should be carefully examined. 


This question of what is the most suitable system of organisation for 
Indian Railway will, however, become one of first importance in a few 
years’ time when the problem of I’ecrouping is .seriously examined. It 
will then have to be decided whether this regrouping should be on the basis 
of a small number of laige divisionalised railways or of a larger numter 
of departmentalised railwavs of limited size. In a country like India 
with a relatively small railway mileage compared with the vast area of the 
country, there would appear to be a much better case for divisionalisation 
than there would be with the very much compactor railway systems found 
in Europe. Rut in the Utrht of the evidenc*e we have icccived, we are 
unable to make out a case for recommemling the adoption of the 
divisional system as a basis for a future scheme of regroupipg. We would, 
however, recommend that a further very careful examination of the ques- 
tion should be made before the divisional system is definitely condemned. 


We however make some general recommendations concerning 
possible'imnrovement in the present systems of organisation. In the case 
of denartmental railwavs we have already referred tc> the special teatuie oi 

tlu.t il oro,id«. fo.; direct f»not..y»l ^ntroUrere 
Se top but does not afford means of ensurme local co-ordmation between 
the Strict officers. In view of this, it is important that the functional 
Sfivision or in other words the scone of each department should be as clear 
cit M possible, in order to avoid any risk of officers’ duties over apping, 
«tid to reduce the importance of close local co-ordmation. VVe have, in 
Sif^hlpters «iven our views as to what should be the scope of certain 
^ifJrtments and^in forming these views we have kept this question of clear 
“dW.’™ well before oe. Ooe ee^ti.l i. the tomirtion of 
Gyrating or Transportation Department, which we have discussed in 

Siapters IV and V 

Wa have also examined another proposal for affecting local co-ordina- 
. district officer. Mr. C. S. Moore was placed on special 

dnty to examine the B. N. Railway ayetem of organisation and to 
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make recommendations for improvement, i-le suggested making the Dis- 
tricts pei'taining to the different departments oo-terminus and, as far as 
possible, centralising the District h^dauarters at certain selected places. 
When ibis had been done, a senior officer of the district might, he suggest- 
ed, be entrusted with the duty of bringing about co-oj'dination between the 
aotivities of the various departments, 'liiit would Ije given an al- 

lowance for this co-ordination work. This system has not yet been trjed 
either on that railway or on any other and, thei’efore, it is perhaps prema- 
ture for us to state what advantage might b(‘ tleri\ed Itom it. Tt clcarlv 
has the disadvantage of introducing a division of responsibility, as each 
district officer, in addition to his main responsibility to his own Department- 
al Head, would also have some responsibility to his Distrii l Co ordinating 
Officer. The proposal might |)erhaps bc> tried out o.\])crim(;nta)ly on a 
liailway where disiricts are already mainly co-terminus and on which 
district officers arc generally concentrated at District Headquarter sta- 
tions. On such a Railway the experiment would not be expensive. 

Turning now to the divisional railwavs. if thev are still to remain as 
such, wc have already referred to the general etiinplaint that on divisional 
railways contact between divisional ofneors and their staff is not as close 
as it should be, or as close as it is on the de’^art mental railways. We be- 
lieve that this is partly due to tiie concentration of officers at divisio^l 
head«]uarters. Certainly it facilitates the work of the Divisional Superin- 
tendent to have all hi.s senior officers working in the same office, and should 
leduce correspondence between these olficers but it introduces the undesirable 
feature of engineer officers living olT their lengths and sometimes at consider- 
able distances away. We feel that this might be l•emedicd and that engineer 
officers, divisional as well as assistant, should live on the section of line fpr 
which they are responsible, nltbougb this will residt in some increase in 
office staff! Similarly, in the case of larger divisions, there may be advant- 
ages in dividing the work of supervising movement between two Superin- 
tendents Transportation, each taking half the division. We feel soine 
hesitation in recommending increases in the number of senior scale officers, 
but we have in Chapter V laid considerable stress on the necessity for closer 
officer supervision of yard working. The allaiiiiucnt of this may neces- 
sitate .-'(’ine increase in the number of officers. But generally we feel that 
some degree of decentralisation within the division, where it can be 
brought about without heavy expenditure on housing, may help to inipvove 
contact and understanding between the divisional "officers and their staff. 



CHAPTER Xlli. 

HEGROUPfNG OF RAILWAYS* 

^^13. Introductory. — For years past some regrouping of Indian Rail 
ways has been pressed for, not only by the Legislature and Chambers of 
CiMunerce but also by Railway Officers. The reasons given have usually 
bewj something as follows: — 

(a) It has Ijieen urged that the unification of railways should lead lo 

economy in stafi at headquarters and also to increased effi- 
ciency owing to unified operative control of larger areas. 

(b) It has been pointed out that the growth of railways in the past 

has been somewhat haphazard and that some of tlie present 
systems are anything bnt compact. 

(c) It has been felt that the present systems have no relation to pro 

vincial boundaries and that co-operation with Provincial 
Governments would be improved i^ as far as practicable, the 
control of railways operating in a province were unified. 

Further, now that with a few minor exceptions, all railways other 
than the Indian State Railways, are under Government control, there 
would appear to be a good case for regrouping the railways on more 
rational lines than at present. 

The Wedgwood Committee considered the question of regrouping of 
railways in India and recommended that, when the railways concerned 
come under State-management, the Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal 
Railways should be combined, and also the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
and South Indian Railways. They did not go further. In paragraph 197 
of their Report, they stated their opinion “that it would still be desirable 
for them to maintain separate State-managed administrations of reason- 
able dimensions. If the .administrations are unduly extensive, head- 
quarters supervision becoine.s too miiote, and the machine as a whole be- 
comes unwieldy. The eaiMl de corjift of such overgrown concerns is weak* 
ened and they lose the indiviiluality that comes from direct personal ini- 
tiative at the top We think there is also much to be said for preserving 
a measure of rivalry between different administrations, particularly at 
one centre. This tends to stimulate efficiency of service and progressive 
ideas of management.’' 

It will be noticed that the Committee, while sounding a warning 
against over-centralization resulting in unwieldy systems, did not express 
any view as to their maximiun size. 

The first of the above recommendations, the amalgamation of the 
Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Railways, was carried out on 1st 
January 1942, when the latter was taken over by State. The amalgama- 
tion of the Madras and Southern Mahratta and South Indian Railways, 
which came under State on Ist April 1944, though wo believe, accepted in 
principle by Government, has not yet taken place. 

214, Readjustment of railways leads to temporary loss of efficiency . — 
Hovirever, past experience has shown that the amalgamation of railways 
or the transfer of parts of one system to another, always results in a tem- 
porary loss of efficiency. The reasons may be briefly stated as follows:— 

(a) Amalgamation is bound to haye an adverse effect on the prospects 

of advancement of some sertions of the* officers and staff con- 
cerned. 

(b) Inevitnide changes in the svsJem of organisation of the new and 

enlarged system. 

* * N. B. — TbU ohsptor was submitted in ndvance to the RAilway Board at their reqneit 
on 20th (September, 1048. 
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In view of this we feel that it would-be inrong to maico ainjr gmeral ' 
commendation now for the regrouping railways. The railway syatenw 
must be left to work out their own individuai salyatido and to regain the’ 
degree of operational efficiency that the country requires. It would bo 
uuair to the offices, who are striving for this improvement, to indict on 
them now the serious additional problems that a general r^rouping of 
railways would produce. ^ 

Further, any scheme for regrouping of railways in the future mig^t 
be considerably influenced by the inclusion of some of the Railways now 
owned and worked by Indian States. In this connection, we would draw 
attention to the White Paper on Indian States explaining the policy of 
the Government of India towards Indian States and the process of in- 
tegration of the States into viable and sizeable units. We would like to 
see a somewhat similar effort made in the sphere of railway transport 
as we think that improved efficiency and increased net earnings might 
result from the integration of the large number of small Indian State Rail- 
ways into larger units. It may even be possible, at a later stage, to hand 
over the management of these Railways to an Indian Government Rail- 
way, provided it is reasonably certain that improved operational efficiency 
and an increase in net earnings would losult. There should be no question 
of the ownership of the railway being transferred from the Indian States 
to the Government of India; the States would retain their ownership and 
continue to derivn the same financial benefits from these !l^ilways as they 
are obtaining now. We consider that the Government should actively 
pursue this matter, and it is hoped that by the time regrouping is taken up, 
this question would have been settled. The possibility of a change-over m 
this direction is another reason why we would stress that no decision on 
the general question of regrouping in India should be taken now. 

We, therefore, recommend that consideration of the general question 
of regrouping should be deferred for at least five years. 

215. Partition of India, Us effect on Railways , — Partition, however, 
bos introduced problems requiring moi*e u^ent consideration. The Rail- 
ways concerned are the^pld North Western Railway and the Bengal Assam 
Railway. The former ;^d to have a total route mileage of 6,881; of this 
5,011) miles are now in Western Pakistan and the balance of 1,862 miles, 
which still lie in the Indian Union, have been formed into a separate ad- 
ministration known as the Eastern Punjab Railway. The division of the 
Bengal Assam has been more complicated as the formation oT the new 
Pakistan province of East Bengal has divided the Railway into four sec- 
tions, and the three sections in India do not connect with each other at 
sny point. Tn addition, to the 1,631 route miles which now form the 
Eastern Bengal (Pakistan) Railway, 394 route miles have been transferred 
to the East Indian Railway, 300 route miles to the Oudh Tirhnt Railway 
and the remainder, 1,231 route miles, now forms the Assam Railway. 

The route mileage of Indian Government Railways before and since 
Partition is, therefore, as follows:- 

Pro-Psrtition Firesont. 


Railway I! Rmito miles Railway || 




B.A. 

• 

8,65fi 

Asaani 

B.N. 

. • * 

8,388 

B.N. 

B.B.* C. I • 


3,404 

B.B.&C.I. . 

B,I. 


4,064 

B.I 11 

O.I.P. • 


.3,531 

G.I;P. 

M.ft SJff. 


2,038 


N.W. 


0,881 

E.P, 

O.T. 


2,688 

O.T. 

8.1. 


2,849Ji8.I. 


.S2,798 


Route mites 


1,281 

.3,888 

3,404 

tfs; 

8,088 

4,888 

?i087 


86,147 
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216. Problem of the E,P. Railway . — :We consider tbe situation oi. tliv 
Eastern Punjab Railway first; the position held by this railway is nou one 
of the greatest importance. ]\ot only does it garry nearly ni the ti axis- 
frontier traffic between India and Western Pakistan but it is responsibls 
for the working of the very difficult Delhi area. It has also assumed great 
strategic importance. On the other hand, it is ^ comparatively small rail- 
way; it only has a make-shift headquarters, and it has no resources in the 
way of Mechanical or Engineering Workshops, Printing Press or Stores 
depot etc. Therefore, the urgent problem is whether uie E.P. Railway 
should remain as it is and make good its deficiencies by new construction 
or should it take over some portions of other railways so as to increase 
its I'esources. oi should it be merged with another adininistration? 

217. Railway Hoard's proposal. — The Railway Board at first favourec'. 
the following general plan: to reform the existing E.P., O.T. and £.1. 
Railways into two administrations: one to include the E.P.. and the 
portions of the O.T.. and £.1. Railways to the West of Gorakhpur and 
Moghalsarai respectively, the other to include the remaining portions of 
the O.T. and E.I. Railways. The reasons for this have not l)een set out in 
detail, but it was probably felt that, in addition to the* E.P. Railway, 
being small, the £ I. Railway, had now become too large for efficient con- 
trol. .Also that the working of the O.T. .Railway, presented special 
difficulties which might be overcome if this Railway were amalgamated 
with other larger ‘administrations. It was also desired, as far as practi- 
cable, to provide for unified control of railways serving break-of-gauge 
transhipment points. Further, the proposed groupings would brii^; into 
the Western administration, the majority of the railways in the United 
Provinces and East Punjab, while the Eastern administration would 
cover mainly railways in Bihar and West Bengal. 

218. Special investigation by Mr. B. B. Varma and Comments on his 

proposals. — The Board placed Mr. B. B. Varma on special duty at the end 
nf October 1947, to examine in detail these general proposals and to make 
recommendations as to the actual frontiers of each group, and the steps 
u' which the existing railways should be transferred to form the new 
iToups. Mr. Varma prepared two valuable reports|pd his recommenda- 
lions may be briefly summarised as follows: — • 

(a) ^e actual division points should be at Moghalsarai (inclrsive 
to the Western group) and Chupra Kacheri, also that the 
Kanpur-Kasganj section of the B.B. & C.I. should bf trans- 
ferred to the Western group. The eventual route miieage of 
the two systems would tber' ’’s : — 

Western group Eastern gronMI 

B.0 • 3,R28 2,288 

M. O. • t • 1.1?* 

N. 0 . ’ . If? 17 

a 


8,031 3,420 


(h) A new heado|pirters for thoWestem group should be built at or 
near Lucknow and the necessarv mechanical workshoo and 
stores facilities should beiprovided by increasing pres'^nt 
facilities at Lucknow and Gorakhpur The Eastern group 
would also need a new metre gauge mechanical workshop at 
SamastipuT. 

Je) As th> construction of new buildings required would take some 
^ considerable time it was proposed to phase the regrouping 
<«B follows : — 

(i) E. P Railway to be merged with the E.I. Railway: a ‘*R'>- 
gional Manager” and small staff being stationed at Luck- 
now to control oneration, mechanical maintepanae and 
4 stores wprk pn tb* oxistittg E* P. Railway and three^ 
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Upper divinonB of ibe E.I. Railway under the orders of 
the General Manager. E. I. Railway. 

(.ii) At soon as the building of the new headquarter ofBoes at Luck- 
Jiow should be sufficiently advanced, the new Western 
group administration ahould he formed and take full con* 
trol of its bh)ad gauge responsibilities. 

(rii) Wh m the new administration had properly established itself 
thi O T. Railway should be divined and plaesd under the 
orders of the General Managers of the Eastern and Western 
groups. 

While we appreciate the care and thoroughness devotf,d by Mr. Vanna 
to the task set to him, we are not sure that his original angle of approeeh 
— the f:onsj(h>ra1ion of bow much of the Western portion of the existing 
£.1. Jlp.ilway should be amalgamated with the present E. P. Railway, to 
iT>ski» the Ifittor s propprly viable unit — was correct. We consider that a 
more ro'-roct approach i« to deci«|e fir«t what phonM be the future limits 
of the 1'^ I. Railway, which is, and will remain, the moat important rail- 
way Jidmiuiiitratiou in India. It is responaihl® for handling besides other 
iioportMit tiaflic ’the major portion of the coal traffic of thi coant"y/^The 
first pfisentiol. thetefore. is that the E.I. Railway must remain a thorough-* 
ly offioi“nt luiit and that its limits should be such as would enable it to 
dischiD’gc its responsibilities fully. The magnitude of this movement is 
already such as to require the working of the Grand Chord line con inuously 
up to its maximum capacity, and this traffic, we believe, will increase. Wo, 
therefore, regard it as essential that the E.I. Railway must continue to 
control not only Moshalsarai, which is the focal point for the reception of 
coal from the coalfields and the distribution to uppe” India but also the 
working of the lines for some considerable distance to the wt)st and .north- 
west of Moghalsarai. This will give the railway such holding capacity as 
will obviate any temporary congestion at junctions wi*^ the other railways 
or at r.ain terminals such as Allahabad, Kanpur and Lucknow, causing 
congestion at Moghalsarai and so reacting on the working of the Grani? 
Chord, Even if regrouping were feasible lost now, we would consider il 
necessary that limits of the Ea.st Indian Railway should in no circum 
stances be taken «ast 6f the line Kanpnr-Lucknow (both in:;lii8ive).-j^ 

* When we discussed this question with the General Manaor<»’* and other 
senior officers of the E.I. Railway, their considered opinioii was that at 
least for some years to come and until the E.I. Railway system .was con- 
siderably improved in efficiency, it would be unwise to make any major 
modifications as to the boundaries of the railway. Pest experience nnu 
sho^n that transfer of parts of one system to another always results in 
loss of efficient , at least temporarily, owing to the adverse efifect on the 
prospects of a i 'ancement of some sections of officers and staff and the 
inevitahl chaB^;;es in the system of working of the new and enlarged rail- 
way. , 

Wt agree with these views and recommend that this railway sbonid 

remain ns at pre. tnt for the next five, years or so. If, however, the 15. P. 

Railway Workshop is located ’anywhere between mpur and Khurja, it 

may be desirable to transfer the (pntrol of Khurja^eerut section to that 

railwa v. ' 

«/ 

As we are not recommending hnv^ division of the E.I. Railway, we 
would idepreca^e the addition to the Railway of any Metre Gauge respon- 
sibilities. bv the proposed transfer of a par* of the O.T. Railway. . Wj^ 
realise M-.ni in recent vear* special difficnltk'S have ar^ on the O.T. RfiR- 
way. The lincertainty with regard to its future during 6 />r fi vears 
preceding its acqnisit'on nrobablv affected the outlook of the admHlistra- 
tion and it has suffered since the partition owing to freqnspt changes in 
the holders of lesponsible posts, inrludibg that of the GeneraLManager. 

‘ litis Thilwav is. peihnps, failing to a greater degree than any other rail- 
wav in tl'rt TTnitm, to provide for the proper movement of traffic in th^ 
areas whioh it . serves. There ?s no doubt this sv«*e^ frtr.tlie 
most urgent and anxious consideration. We do not, Boivever, sei hoW 
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eij^r divicliiig this railway or niergi^ it in up^i sye^ could provide 
a 9u.ti8ia.ctory solution. We feel tnat the only possible course is Drst to 
ma^ certain that the main administrative posts on tniu railway are held 
by eliicient and' enthusiastic oihceia and tnat these othcers are woihing 
wholeheartedly together as a team. J;:'rovided that these cond. lions pre- 
vail we leel that the rest can be left to the O.T. Uailway, with the miuimum 
of outside interference. 


One of the reasons given in su^iport of Mr. Vamia's proposal is that 
the P;T. Bailway would stand to gain by being attached to the more pro- 
greissive K.I. Railway. This argument- does not appeal to us. We have 
seen the conditri now obtaining on the E.l. Railway, and are satisfied 
that the hands of the administration are full with their cwn problems and 
difficulties, which have been referred to in earlier chapters, and we con- 
sider it would be most inopportune to add to the E.L Railway anj 
portions of the O.T. Railway. Another reason advanced in favour of thr 
amalgamation nf portions of the O.T. and E.l. Railways, is the advant- 
age of unified c tntrol of railways serving break-uf-gauge traiishipraent 
points. We_fftfilJJi at thi s ad vant age has been rather exaggerated. Wc 
are convinced tint by~ regular pefibdic meetings of the Officers concerned 
^ adequate understanding between the railways can bo ensured. The post 
* ing of a liaison officer at the main transhipment point would assist smootl 
and efficient working. An experiment has recently been tried, at Moka 
meh Ghat and, if successful, might be copied elsewhere. 

these circumstances, we are convinced that the O.T. Railway musi 
remain as a separate undertaking as at present. There is no objection 
however, to mmor modifications to the limits of. the qrstems, such as foi 
example, the transfer to the O.T. Baiiwav of the Achuera-Kanpur sectioi 
of the B.B. & ?.I. Railway, which incidentally, both the General Mana 

E fts of the O.T. and B.B. C.l. Railways approved. When the Assao 
ink ^ completed, it may be found possible to extend the Assam Railway 
op to Kathinar and oid the O.T. Railway there. * 


219. Alternatke Schemes to solve E.P, Railway problems . — A mer 
rejection of Mr Varma’s main recommendations does nut, however, ncl 
to splve the E.P. Railway’s difficulties. This railway has none of th 
basic facilities that are essential for the running of a railway. Th^re ar 
no locomotive, carriage ^md wagon, electric*.!, block, signal and bridg 
workshops, stores depots, etc., within the limits of the railway. We con 
sider it essential that each railway system should be complete and self-con 
tained with the necessary facilities. Farming out of repairs can never b 
satisfactory and should be regarded only as a temporal expedient. T 
vitiates the principle that each administration should be responsible fo 
and have as complete control as pmsible over its t.wn affairs and expendi 
ti^. Of the basic facilities, we would place mechanical workshop first 
We have, dieref^io. considered the possibility ol .brii^ing at least on 
mechanical workshop within the limits of the E.P. Railway, by exlendinj 
it in a direction other than towards the E.l. Railway. We considered th 
following transfers.'— 

G.I.P. Railway to E. P. Railway. 

Jhansi (inclusivejT ok.,^ and G.l.I RaUway branches i 

Agraiufa. 


B.B. & C.l. Railway to E^P^.Bailway. 

Kotah (exclusive) to Matliura, Bayana to Agra East Bank. 
# 

E.l. Railway to E.P. Railway. 

Tundlh (inclusive) to Ghaziabad, 

Tundla to Agra, 

Khurja—Hapur— Meerut City brandi. 

^.P. Railway to E.l. Railway. 

Jhann (exclusive) to Kanpur and Ait-Kundi branch. 


' The.main pturpose of this proposal was to transfer to the E.P. Railway 
ihi G.LP* Railway Carriage a^d .W^pfp Werkshpp at Jhwvi. 
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We diecussed these proposals mth the Goieral Managers and the 
senior oilicers of the 6.I.P. and B.B. & G.l. Railways anc^also obtained 
the views of the General Manager, £.1. Railway. The G.I.P. Railway 
explained that at Matunga and I'arel workshops there was no spare capa- 
city and it would be impossible to transfer elsewhere the G.i.F. work 
which is now being done in the workshop at Jhansi. This workshop at 
piesent deals with the major portion of the G.l.P. wagon repair work 
and some carriage ibpair work also and. our examination has wown ^t 
this worlu^op has little spare' capacity in regard to plant, equipment or 
accommodation which could be of assistance forthwith to tb ^ £>P. Rail- 
way. The expansion of the workshop to meet the £.P. Railv ay’s require- 
ments would require the provision of new plant, machinery, wop accom- 
modatior and staff. Further, ^the water scarcity at Jhansi and in the sur- 
rounding areas is Very acute' and there is hardly any possibility of obtain- 
ing sufficient water for any large scale expansion of the workshop. It is 
also stated that tne provision of electric power would be another problem. 
Certain operating difficulties were also pointed out if Jhansi were to be 
transferred to the £.P. Railway, but we do not consider these difficultly 
insuperable. We were, however, convinced that it would be impracti- 
cable for the G.I.P. Railway to spare the Jhansi workshop entirely for the 
needs of the E.P.^Railway untirthe G.I.P, Railway build another shop 
elsewhere. This, proposal, in fact, merely transfers the work of building a 
new workshop from the E.P. to the G.I.P. Railway and in return, the 
E.P. Railway would obtain a shop which at best could only meet their 
carriage andv wagon repair requirements and would be of li^^le or no as- 
sistance as regards locomotive repairs. 

In view' of tjhe fact that no immediate relief can be given to the E.P. 
Railway by the transfer of the Jhansi workshop to this railway, we feel 
that the entire argument for the expansion of the E.P. Railway towards 
Jhansi losy its fo^ce. We, therefore, do not deal with the arguments put 
forward by the Gdheral Managers of the B-B. & C.I. and 2.1. Railways 
agaidst the transfer of sections, of their railways to the £. P. Railway’. 

We have also discussed ^is problem with tli^e,> Chief Administrative 
Officer and other senior officers of the E.P. Railway. They stressed the 
consideration that apart from the niaip object of expanding the E.P. Rail- 
way, s6 as to provide workshop facilities for the repair of locomotives and 
carriages and wagons etc., there was also the need for providing additional 
resourcy in personnel, rolling stock and story to cope with any emergency 
which may arise on this railway. They felt that it was not feasible for 
othex railways to supply the requisite trained persoiuir;! familiar with 
these sections at short notice. We agre<* with their views but only to a 
limit; we think that in the event of an emergency, the controlling autho- 
rity should be abb to arrange transfers, of and story from another 
railway. Even iff the case of staff, such transfer may he effyted tempo- 
rarily by executive order so that the railway concerned may have ’«me to 
brain the neceyary staff. * > 

220..Recoi»insndaft(ms.— Earlier in (this chapter, we have ^ that 
there appear to be three general solutiofb to the problsin of the EiP. Rail- 
way. It should remain as it is and make good its deficiencies as soon as 
pysible, or it should take over somo parts of other .|a|||iways, or it should 
be merged with another administration. We have given reasons* for our 
inability to recommend the second soli^on. We have oi^dered |ffie 
possibility of the ama^amaticn of the E.P. Railway with either the East 
Indian or the G.I.P. Rail^vs and we should -be st^ngly opi;' 08 ed tp any 
su^ solution. The E.I. Railway is as larga>a system a» can be efficiently 
controlled froijt one Headquarters and we should deprecate adding of fur- 
th^' ryponsibtlitiy to this system. The G.l P. Railway, at preamt. is 
not so laige but, on the other hand, it is a Very straggling system^d the 
addition of the E^vP* Railway would increase the length of ‘the mala 
line to about.lS70 mily. We cannot visualfse effective control iff the 
Ferozi^mre' Division, from Bom^y and definiteljit consider that this solutioa 
p^the problem j| not worth the consideration. We are, therefore, left with 
the first altoriltimaa the nrobable soluHdn. . ' 
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We» therefore, recommend that the £.P. Railway should continue as 
a separate entity with its present limits for some years to come. It is essen- 
tial, however, that workshops, stores and othhr basic facilities must be pro- 
vided without any avoidable ^lay. 

Earlier in this chapter, we have given reasons for deferring the general 
question of regrouping for at least hve years from now or imtil the condi- 
tions in the country stabilize and the emciency of the epsting systems im-' 
proves to a standard when a re-hrrangement of the ^ilway systems on 
more rational lines would not be attended witli any serious loss of efficiency. 
We recommend that action should immediately be taken to establish a new 
workshop, a new stores depot and other such basic 'facilities for the E.P. 
Railway. It is not possible for this Committee to recommend the site 
where such facilities should be located. The pnly recohunendation we can 
make on this sv')jcct, therefore, is that the site chosen sllhuld be on or hear 
the £. P. Railway. The size of the workshops etc., shquld be such as to 
meet the entire present requirements of the E.P. Railway by these work- 
shops and other facilities should be capable of expansion^ if necessary, in 
the future, when the general question of regrouping is taken up. 

We do not consider that our proposal would involve any greater degree 
of expenditure than that would be required to impleq^ent Mr. Varna’s 
recommendations. He asked for the expansion oMhe workshop and the 
stores depot at Lucknow, but considering that land is difficult, and in any 
case mipensive to obtain, we do not think our proposal of having a new 
workshop and other facilities for the E.P. Railway will be mc^e expensive. 

Before we close the chapter, we would like to point out' that there is 
considerable misgiving in the minds of officers of the E.P. and Assam Rail- 
ways about the future of t^ese railways and their own prospects and 
promotions. Ai the considei'ation of the question of final regrouping of 
railways in India has been recommended to lie postponed for the time being, 
we do not see sufficient justification, financial or otherwise, for increasing 
the status of the senior administrative officers of these small sized railways. 
Nevertheless, we fully realise that it is necessary that the avenues of promo- 
tion of .these oflicers should be enlarged, and as far as feasible, equalised 
v/ith those on otliei* lai’ger systems. We therefore, recommend that tlje 
officers of the £. F. Railway should Ije put on a corouion cadre and seniority 
with those on the G.I.P. Railvray, and likewise the Assam Railway with 
the E.'I. Railway. We would have preferred the Ijnking of the E.P. Rail- 
way with'the £.1. Railway in this respect, but owing to our recommendations 
in regard to the Assam Railway, we lonsider that the cadre of the E.I. 
Railway would then become too large. -At any rate, this would be a teiii- 
^rary feature, until the general question of regrouping is taken up, when 
we visualize that a complete readjustment of cadres of the new railways 
will have to be decided upon. , We, therefore, do not consider that thm 
temporary expedient recommended by ns should cause ^ny difficulty. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Railway Grainshops Organisation* 


221. Introductory. — ^We have studied the report tf the Railway 
(irainshops Inquiry Cuiumittee (RGIC) and. fully agree with their views 
that the present Grainshops Organisation is extremely unsatisfactory. We 
give below certain questions Irom the report which to some extent 
summarise the principal complaints that have been »«ade against the pre- 
sent Railway Grainshops Organisation. — 

“Allegations were made that mis-declaration, generally of 
dependents, is very common in the case of Line staff, the 
verification of which is an almost impossible task. It was 
also reported to us that the same dependents were often 
included in more than one ration ciird of the member of a 
family.” (Para 42 — ^page 22). 

“On another railway it was reported that, about 1000 cards of 
temporary railway employees who no longer in service 
were in use till recently. One cap imagine how widespread 
must this practice be in the case of temporary and casual 
employees who have no stake and in the case of whom it is 
particularly difficult, even imposible to make a proper 
scrutiny.” (Para 42— pages 22, 25>, 

“During our visits, we met representativos of a^l the Managing 
Committees of the Shops which we visited and were inform- 
ed that these committees had proved absolutely ineffective 
in improving the standard of working of the shops at of 
supplying better rations to staff.” (l ara 4B — page 20). 

“Our general impression is that these C.'ommittees have not been 
taken seriously.” (Para 48 — page 27) 

“The impi^ion left on our mind, after examining the position on 
various railways, is that there have been many iriegulari- 
ties and that the railways are paying piuch more than is 
warranted by the market conditions, particularly where the 
decentralised purchase system prevails and in the case of 
spot purchases. ” (I'ara u4--pagc 32) 

“The weakest spot of the Purchase Organisation is the check of 

supplies against the tender samples.” (rara 5o- ^>age 33 > 

“It is, we are afraid, at this point that most of the abuses in con- 
nection with the grainshops take place. ” (Para ob — ^page 34). 

“We do not think that it is at all possible (in Railway Grainshops) 
to have absolutely uniform qualities in these artides of 

domestic use.” ^Para h? — page 34). 

“There were general complaints that these Committees (Vigilance 

or Management Committees) were ineffective and ;uat the 
mana^mcnt of the 8hop.s was unsatisfactory.” (Para 82 — 
page %). 

“There were bitter complaints about the behaviour of the shop staff 
particularly towards Class IV employees.” (Para 62^— page 
38). 

“Our general impression is that shops as they exist are not ade- 
quately equipped or manned to deal satisfactorily with a 
large number of clients.” (Para 62^page 38). 

“The stuff distributed was allied to be invariably of bad quality. 

Commodities were often out of stock so that the employees had 

N. B. - -This ohaptor wUoh oantains our views on the reiwrt of the Kailwav Qrainshops 
Inquiry Committee \m seht to Government on the J6th September 1948 at their request. 

The Government tesmation announcing their decision on the report of the Comidirtee 
Published on the 39th Ootoher 1948. We attach the Government Resolution as appendix 
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U go over again to receive them. The position of mobile 
slopsrwas particularly unsatisfactory.” (Fara 03— page 39). 

‘Jlut what we are most concerned with is that the entire atmosphere 
of the graiushbps is saturated with corruption and the 
reputation of the honest officers and subordinates in tha t 

organisation is sulleriiig badly on that aciount ” (Para 74 — 
page 43). - e v 

Jn the sale shops a slight underweight for each customer makes a 
big total and jirovisions can be readily sold. We found that 
most Shop Managers managed to show in their accounts just 
that deficiency in stock which i.s allowed by the rules.” (Para 
76 — page 44). ;» 

"In the case of workers, false declarations of dependents, especially 
in rural areas appear to be ccanmon. The resale of articles 
bought at concessional prices cannot be called corruT)tion in a 
strict legal sensev but it is certainly a gross abuse of the priv- 
ileges offered to the workers. The practice is almost universal 
though the extent varies from place to place. According to 
information furnished by the railways about l/6th of the staff 
buy ration worth more than their basic pay. In some locali- 
ties, the bazar is said to be flooded with these articles. One 
high official facetiously remarked that if his servant failed 
to get an article in the local shops, he knew that it was in 
short supply in the Railwav Grainshop.” (Para 77 — page 
44). 

“There is no direct remedy against these evils. In ordinary shops, 
the customer’s displeasure acts as an effective check but as 
the railway worker is compelled to buy in the grainshop or 
lose what part of his dearness allowance as is represented by 
the price concession on his rations, they are unavoidable 
under the present .system. All that cart be attempted is to 
minimise them.” (Para 78— page 44). 

‘‘The Purohasiug Organisation specially where it has been decen- 
tralised is unsatisfactory and inefficient. The Purchasing 
Committees have not been effective. Often very high and un- 
economical prices have been paid. (Para 98— page 54). 

“The most unsatisfactory feature of the grainshops is the Retail 
Sale Shop.” (Para 98 — page 54). 

“It (the Graitishn|)s Organisation) imposes a strain on the Railway 
.\dministrations which they cannot bear without serious de- 
triment to their efficiency. They cannot continue to spare 
indefinitely their administrators and other staff. The al- 
most continuous dissatisfaction which they cause in one way 
or another, tends to alienate the workers from the manage- 
ment to an ever increasing extent.” (Para 104— page 57). 

‘Nor can they ever be expected to satisfy the workers. In food- 
stuffs esnecially, it is essential that every one should be able 
to choose the quality of article one likes, be free to purchase 
such quantity of any item as one may need at any 
time and above all, one should be able to purchase them at 
one’s convenience. It is impossible for the Railway Grain- 
shops to fulfil anv of these renuirements.” (Para 105 — page 
57) . ' . 

^Even worse than 'the, coropulsioo. and lack of choice relatmg to 
quality and quantity, is the inconvenience to the worker.” 
(Para* 106— page 58). 

•TTiese defects are inherent in any system of concessional shops 
each catering to thousands of workers and supplying large 
number of articles.” (Para 107 — page 58). 

**We have, therefore, no hesitation in coming to the conclusion thaf 
there can be no question of retaining the grainshops as a 
permanent part of the Railway Administration.” (Para 
100--page 69). 
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The criticism of tile ItQIC bri4i^ is that the pisocuiimeiii miqfiMtioii 

an(] distribution of coimmodities have been uautisfactoinr^fi^''|^ve'coms 
in tor severe criticism and that, if), addition, jmere aie cj^gi^cff'ciornip* 
tion ii^ainst staff, ^here is. considerable false deqfairatiw ^ 
iui iihi'r ( oi^tifiitifig tlie family, l articularh'^ ia .the case of dependeftpf-- 
> resale of Sii’ticles is common, the Vigilante^ Managing aj)4 Pnrrh^e Com* 
mittee.s have not been -sudeessful, and in. fact, t]}e‘ whole atinbephere is 
satyrhted Sviih corruption. Most Of these defects we icohsljfec^^ 
herentjn the system and there is no direct remedyi jj^^ihst tfa^'avik.' . ' . 

‘2'22. Alahi kf-cQtnm^idatioii of /Aa, i?67t’.,^ThV JtGic in jpaiagraph , 
iOO of their report, state that they have “no hesitatiioh in oomin^ .to the 
conclusion that there can be no question of retaining the grainsHops as a 
petpianent |»art.pf the railway udministrati(^.” However, the Cpun" 
miftee did not se& their way to rccomiqend the darjy closing' down Of 
grom^iops organisation. They considered that, owing to the fact that . 
the- pi fiinshops Irave been in existence for over fivO .years, “the agencies * 
which used to supply tO the railway w6ri:er, .esjfjjBciany whei'e they are 
ijoncentrated in considerable numbers, hayfe disappearad” and they also 
stale tlia* “a* the transition from a^controlilo a dpooutrol. economy is not 
■'■yet hpmplete, fbet ifluctuations in the prices are stjill. considerable itnd 
having been aocustomeAto regulate his domestic bud[get on the basis of 
fixed "prices obtainable m the railway grainahoj)S, the '^railway , worker 
iitay find it difiienk to balance his domestic budget.” TRi; Committee then ' 
proceed to make (crtain proposals for earrying on the gif)?‘j'irt,shops organisa- 
tion on a somewhat restricted scale and they also sjet onfc'van imlividnal 
ol'tioq iioheme which, they hope, would enable the iaihyavs t.o;cnrtail ^he 
activitW of the graihsh<^8 organisation, ,and so to redtice thb inherent 

I 0 S.S and wastefulness. ’ r . ' , ' 

■■ 

f * ; 

223. Comments ^on the Report md recommntdntiovii.- -^\n\e we ap- 
precnate the sentiments which havcM^d the Committee to make these re-- 
coniTT.endations, we are not jn agreement with them. W<^ feel that in 
view of the serious dissatisfaction among the workers and' the abuses that' 
have been brought to light by the RGTC, no solution short of the early and 
com{)iele liquidation of the grainshops oi^hnisation, eari be regarded as 
.saCsfactovy. Their continuance will increase the di.'^sniisfaetion and irri- 
tation that exist among the workers anji Worsen the relations between 
them and the railway administrations. We also feel that, provided rea- 
sonable notice is given of the date for 'the closing down of the grainshops, 
agencies such as bazars and stores where.! porkers used to purchase their 
snonlies before the opening of the grairtsho^ts, wonl^ establish themselves 
much sooner than the RGIC think. Further, we liave hopes that it may be 
possible to form co-opera^ve societies in some of- tJie larger ‘centres to 
carry on the grainshops on a co-operat.jve fair price basis. We, there- 
fore! recomfnend that steps should be taken to end the grainshops organi- 
sation as it exists today and to absolve rail\v,avs of nil resoonsihilitv for 
nTPP’ng the grainshops. Wc are of o^’ininn that an interval of four 
months between the announcement of the GoveT'nment’s decision and 
the actual date for the closing down of the grainshops organi.sation should 
be sufiioient for the purpose referred to above. 

In that case, the question arises as to what should he the dearness 
allowance the Railwavmen should get. In spite of all the shorty 
comings and defects of the present grainshqns organisation, there is no 
gfiinsaving the fact that the staff have obtained onn.siderahle assistance 
from the grainshops and have enjoyed a Ipge measure of relief in kind, 
though we doubt if this measure of relief , is as great as it has sometimes 
bt'en stated to be. We think that when the grainshops organisation, 
doses down, the staff should he compensated for the loss of thi.c mea^^nff!; 
of relief which they are obtaining Oiir proposals on this snhipct.,asy^ con-’ 
Jained later in this Chapter. 

We consider that the first general basis of cojjjtMffisition will be to 
give to railway workers the scale of dearness jalldWance -as now paid tg 
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otUdr Centr&l GSoTemment employees. We also recommend that pay- 
ment according to this scale of dearness allowance should be credited to 
the staff with effect from a date 15 days prior to the date fixed for the 
stoppage of Uie concessional sales. Although the cost of this concession 
will not be inconsiderable, we regard this as important, in order that 
the cash paid to the staff may increase immediately on the closing down 
of the grainshops without the time lag which would otherwise occur. 

■We hare no doubt that the present relief in kind plus the present 
cash dearness allowance gives a greater measure of relief to railway st'iff 
consider that in addition to the cash dearness allowance as paid to other 
(central Government workers, some additional relief will have to he given, 
at any rate for a limited period. 

In order to arrive at the quantum of this additional relief, it l)ocomos 
essential to attempt to evalua^ the general measure of relief in kind at 
present enjoyed by railway workers. We realise the difficulties of doing this 
with absolute accuracy, but we feel that an effort must he made. It will 
not be possible to justify, either from the point of view of the Government 
or the workers, any particular scheme of additional relief unless it can 
be shown that this scheme is designed to give benefits reasonably closely 
corresponding to the degree of benefit at present enjoyed. We consid(‘V 
that the cash benefit which should be paid to railwaymon after the closing 
of the grainshops should be based on the expenditiii’e that the railways 
are incurring at present in running the grainshop organisation, minus 
the overhead expenditure and expenditure which is manifestly wasteful. 

We accept the estimate of the RGIC that the cost of overhead expen- 
diture is equivalent to Rs. 34 |)er ration card per annum. We also agree 
that unne(;essarv and wasteful expenditure has licen incurred by the rail- 
ways owing to purchase of commodities at prices above their market value 
and we estimate that tlie losses from this caust' cannot be less than Rs. 1 

We, therefore, r«»njmend that the prest^nt annual value of the grain- 
.shop relief in kind to the workers should, as pn)po.sed above, be considered 
as equivalent to the present annual railway loss less tlu^ deduct ions for 
overheads and wasteful expenditure. We should also deduct from 
this the amount by which the dearness allowance that railwayinen 
would be entitled to on the same scale as that now applicable to other 
Central Government employees would exceed the dea?ness allowance now 
received by l•ailwaynlen. The dift'erence l)et\vemi these figures will give 
the value of the additional i-elief now' enjoyed by railwaymon which, we 
i-ecommend. should be made good to them by some form of marginal relief. 
As we are unable to arrive at a reliable figure for the gross annual value 
of the marginal relief, we do not attempt to make suggestions as to the 
way in which it should be distributed and we recommend that Govern- 
ment should work out the figures and then discuss the method of distri- 
bution with organised railway laixmr. Wo also recommend that only 
the nermanent staff, and the temporary .staff who have completed one 
year's service by the date the grainshops close down, whose substantive 
pay does not exceed Rs. 250 p.m., and casual labourers who on the same 
date are in posse.ssion of concessional ration cards and will by then have 
completed one year’s continuous service, should he eligible to participate 
in the distribution of marginal relief. We further recommend that this 
scheme of marginal relief should apply for 12 months only after the 
closure of the grainshops and that before the end of this period the situa- 
tion should be reviewed. We hope that it will then he possible to bring 
tlie railwaymen and other Central Government servants on to a common 
scale of benefits. Further, should, during this period of 12 months, any 
increase in the dearness allowance be given to the Central Government 
onployees, the marginal relief should be absorbed in this increase. 

One reason for fixing an interval of four months between the date of 
Government announcement and the actual closing date of grainshops 
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organisation is to give a reasonable time for the formation of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, where such do not already exist, to take over shops and run 
them as Fair Price Shops for the benefit of the staff. Where the staff 
do not wish to have co-operative societies, it is suggested that railways 
may consider leasing the shops to established shop keepers. In either 
case, on the closing of the grainshops, the railway should make over 
stocks to them at market rates. Where neither of these coui'.ses is adopt- 
ed, it will be necessary for the railways to liquidate the stocks to the best 
advantage. 

224. Sta^.—^n order to avoid further loss, it is extremely important 
that the grainshop staff should be disbanded as quickly as possible after 
the closing of the grainshops: According to our information the numbers 
involved are: — 


OiHoers 

65 

Class TTl temporary 

8,382 

Class Til permanent . 

1.282 

Class IV temporary 

10,372 

Class IV permanent 

110 

Total of Class III & Class IV together 

. 20,146 


As the permanent staff will resume their substantive posts and will 
displace temporary stac, the total numbers who will become surjilus will, 
therefore, amount to 20,140, subject to any adjustments that may take 
place from uow and the date of closing down of grainshops. In cases 
where the working of the grainshops is continued either by co-operative 
societies or other agencies some of these men may be re-employed by the 
new juanagement. It will be necessary for each railway to obtain details 
of such cases as early as possible .so as to form a (ilcar estimate of the nura- 

and categories of staff who will become surplus. Whore possible, the 
surplus staff should be given the option of re-engagement against vacaneies 
arising out of the iaqilemculation of the Adjudicator’s Award, if they 
offers to them for their absorption. General Managers should be given dis- 
cretion to relax age and minimum educational qualifications and to make 
such ajipoiutmcnts themselves without reference to the Service Commis- 
sions. Staff who do not accept re-employment in such vacancies or who are 
found ufisuitablt should be paid up and dispensed with. We suggest that 
the Board should call for monthly statements, after the closing of the grain- 
shops, of the progress made by each railway in re-employing or dispensing 
with the grainshop staff. 

Ill view of his position as the General Secretary of the All India Rail- 
vvavmen’s Federation, Mr. Guruswami regrets that he is luiablc to com- 
mit himself to these recommendations. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

A. Railway Cleariii£ Accounts Office 

225. Historical Review . — The question of the establishment of a 
Clearing Accounts Office for the accounting of inter-railway earnings in 
rw* under consideration fixnn time to time. A commit tee of Audit 

Officers of the Indian Railway Conference Association, which c-x-imincd the 
question in 1012, c-mcluded that— 

(i) one Clearing House for the whole of India was not practiinblc 
because of the great distances which would make it impossi 
ble to ensure the safe and timely arrival at the ( itnini 
House of the station returns. 

(iij the cost of the Clearing House would be slightly more than the 
cost of the corresponding Accounts OIRccs, and 
(iii) the (Hearing House would entail extra work and cost at stations, 
as many returns would have to be duplicated and special re- 
turns introduced. 

These conclusions were circulated to the Traffic Officers who concurred in 
the Audit Officers’ views. 

The question again received the attention of the Indian Railway 
Accounts Committee in 1920-21. That Committee consisted of four ex- 
perienced Railway Accounts Officers who had been deputed to the United 
Kingdom and America to study the Accounts systems in vogue there. 
Three out of the four members of that Committee w'erc against the forma- 
tion of a Central Clearing House. The fourth member held that it. would 
be possible to evolve a system of apportionment on a rate ton-mile basis, 
and that with this basis and with mechanical appliances, a Clearing 
Accounts Office in India would be an economical proposition. 

An experiment was conducted at Lahore in 1925, about the possibility 
of adjusting freight on through traffic on a ton-mile basis. It proved 
successful, and the Government decided in December, 1920, to establish a 
Clearing Hou.se for three years in the first instance, for the adjustment of 
foreign transactions of state-managed Railways in India, which at that 
time were four in number. The economies effected by opening the (.'Icaring 
House were investigated in 1928 by two officers specially deputed for the 
purpose, and after examining the results of their investigations. Govern- 
ment sanctioned a Clearing Accounts Office, permanently, with effect from 
the 1st April 1929. It was also decided to locate the Clearing House at 
Delhi. This place was chosen primarily because of its central location, 
four big Railways passing through it. 

When the Clearing Accounts Office started functioning in 1926, it was 
estimated that on the basis of an average monthly cost of Rs. 1 , 05 , 720 , 
there would be a saving of Rs. 1,21,368 per annum. The Railway Re 
trcnchment Sub-Committee of 1931. after considering a detailed note sub- 
mitted to them by the Director of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
stated that they could not conclude definitely that the institution of that 
office had icsultcd in any appreciable saving. They observed that as the 
main virtue claimed for centralisation was economy, there wms a frima 
facie case for the abolition of that office and reversion to the old arrange- 
ment. They held, therefore, that if that oflice was to be retained, its ex- 
penditure should be reduced by at least one lakh of ruiiees a year. They 
also commented on the fact that the system under which the total cost at 
the end of the year was distributed in fixed proportions among different 
railways was not fair as the railways were saddled with expenditure out- 
side their conti'ol and as it would le.ivc no incentive to the (Hearing 
Accounts Office to make further economies. 

Immediately after the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Comraittee sub- 
mitted its report, a reduction of Rs. 1 lakh in the annual expenditure was 
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effec^ by retrenchment in the staff. In 1938, the machine methdd of ap- 
portionment was discontinued and in its place the “grand summary 
method’ was introduced. This resulted in a saving of another lakh of 
rupees per annum. The next expenditure on the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office in 1939-10 was Rs. 16,76,000. At that time, the railways which were 
parties to the Clearing Accounts Office were the E.I., N.W., E.B., B.B. & 
C.I., and Ct.I.P. Railways, i.e., in addition to the Government managed 
railways, the B.B. & (’.T. Railway, which was a Company managed rail- 
way, had also joined the Clearing House. The other Company managed 
rad ways never joined the Clearing House*, and in spite of the transfer of 
their management from (companies to Government, they are still managing 
their own foi'eign traffic accounts work. These railways are, the S.I., 

M. & 8.M., B N. and O.T. After partition of the country, Assam and 
E.P. Railways have been formed and both of them are parties to the Clear- 
ing Accounts Office. Thus, at the present moment five out of 9 Govern- 
ment Railways have joined the Clearing House, two of the five being small 
systems, as compared to the others. 

The only (’ompany managed railway (B.B. & C.I.) which joined the 
Clearing House, maintained a test audit staff to check the correctness of the 
adjustments made by the Clearing Accounts Office. The Test Audit was 
discontinued by it on its management being taken over by Government in 
1912. f^o long as there was this test audit, it paid that railway to incur 
exptmditure on it, as the extra earnings due to mistakes committed by the 
Clearing House and detected by the Test Audit Staff were large enough. 

In 1940, the question of constructing qiiarters for the staff of the 
Clearing Accounts Office at Delhi came up for consideration. In that con- 
nection the desirability of continuing the centralised Clearing House at 
Delhi came up for discussion, and was referred to the Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association. The Railways were asked for their opinions. The 
Company managed railways, including the B.B. & C.I., were mostly in 
favour of not having a centralised accounts office, while the Government 
managed railways were in favour of continuing the central office. 

The B.B. & C.I. Railway gave a statement showing (i) the cost incurred 
by It before tlic transfer of the Foreign Traffic Accounts work to the Rail- 
way Clearing Accounts Office, (ii) the amount payable to the Clearing 
Hmise plus the cost of the test check and the extra staff appointed in the 
Tiaffic Department, to supply the information and the documents requir- 
ed by the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, and (iii) an estimate of what 
it would cest if tlie whole work should be retransferred to the B.B. & C.T. 
The .actual cost to the Railway under the centralised system was 
Rs. 3,42,800 pel annum. The cost incurred before the transfer of the 
Foreign Traffic Accounts work was Rs. 3,31,732 per annum. 'J’he estimat- 
ed cost if the whole work were to be transferred back to the Railway was 
Rs. 3,26,005 per annum. The B. N. Railway quoted certain figures from 
which it could be seen that approximately Rs. 80,000 a year net had to be 
claimed by that Railway on checking the. work of the Clearing Accounts 
Office. It too held that decentralisation would result in economy, as oiilv 
160 cierks were employed by it for the corresponding work gainst 1525 
clerks employed in the Clearing Accounts Office, for the E.I., E.B., G.T.P., 

N. W., and B.B. & C.I. Railways. 

The joint Committee of Audit and Accounts and Commercial Commit- 
tees of the Indian Railway Conference Association were of the opinion— 
vide their resolution A-208 of the 26th July 1941— that the savings or ad- 
ditional expenditure resulting from decentralisation were not likely to be 
of sufficient importance to justify a decision being made on a financial basis-, 
only, and that the then exiking arrangements might be continued subject to 
reconsideration after the war. They recommended that the post of Direc- 
tor, Railway Clearing Accounts Office shodd be held as a tenure appoint- 
ment for not less than 4 years, as the efficient of the office had suffered 
through lack of continuity in higher supervision. The Railway Board, 
however, desired that a decision should be arrived at on the intrinsic merits 
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of the case and requested the Indian Kailway Conference Association to re- 
consider the matter and submit their recommendations. The Audit and 
Accounts and Commercial ('ommittees jointly recommended in their resolu- 
of July 1942 that the ('learing Accounts Office should be retain- 
ed permanently, as “decentralisation would involve additional expcinliture, 
the amount of which would be cfmsiderable and cannot be closelv **sti mated’’, 
and suggested two improvements namely : 

(1) strengthening of supervision; and 

(2) more central location of the office .Tiul/ or the establishment of 

Kegional Offices. 

It is relevant in this connection to reproduce an extract from a note re- 
corded by the Financial Comrais-sioner for Railways (Sir Bertie Staig). in 
March 1941. — 


“It is not perhaps so much a. question of a |H)sitive good, as of the 
lesser of the two evils; now that the Clearing Accounts Office 
has been set up and efforts made to make the best *)f what was 
probably originally a mistake, it may k* wise to retain, but 
unwise to extend it. Those who have a detailed knowledge of 
its inception appear to think that it was set up, not in res- 
ponse to a direct obvious need for a (Clearing Office, but a 
corollary to a desire, prevalent in certain (|ua.rters at (he 
time, lo increase the openings for machine m'connting.'' 


Sir Bertie Staig considered it unwise to extend the (Mcaring Ai.roiints Office, 
that is, to admit as parties thereto the Railways (M. & S.M., S.I., B. & 
N.W., and B.N.), that were not then parties to that institution. In the 
note prepared by the Director, the Railway (.bearing .Vceounts Office, for 
the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee of 1931, he had stated that the 
advantages of the Clearing System could be fully realised only if as many 
railways were party to the riearing House as possible. He had also stated 
that idea all along had been eventually to entrust to the I’loaring House not 
only the check and adjustment of through traffic, but also the work relating 
to the I'.ical traffic of all the State-managed Railways, and of as manv Com- 
pany Railways as were prepart <1 t<t join the scheme. If was, however, felt 
even then that the coucentratitm of so much work in a single titlice vvoubl 
make it unwieldy and it was suggested that a luanch of the ('leaping House 
might be opened at Madras if the Railways in South India weit* prepared to 
join the Clearing House. The idea of opening a luanch ollit i* at other 
places, e.g., Calcutta, was also eonsiderctl on some other occasions. But the 
matter was never pursued to a finality and no branch office was ever opened 
at any place. 


226. The 'present Organisation of thr Ojji/tr. -J^eaving out the (la/etf '.l 
Officers and Class IV employees, the number of staff (including accountants 
and clerks) from 1931-32 onwards was as shown in the following statement; 


19 . 31-32 

1932 - 33 

1933 - 34 

1934 - 35 

1935 - 36 

1936 - 37 

1937 - 38 

1938 - 39 

1939 - 40 

1940 - 41 

1941 - 42 

1942 - 43 

1943 - 44 

1944 - 45 

1945 - 46 

1946 - 47 

1947 - 48 

1948 - 49 


.IVrrniinc.it Triiiporarv 'rotal 


ioo:{ 

162 

1255 

1101 

07 

LI 08 

1110 

64 

117*1 

1104 

117 

1221 

110L> 

133 

1235 

im 

.77 

1237 

MSI 

52 

123.3 

lls;? 

.72 

123.7 


61' 

1217 

1204 

6.7 

1260 

1221 

I3S 

1.350 

1221 

210 

[440 

1267 

361 

1631 

1262 

00! » 

2172 

1236 

671 

1907 

1207 

760 

1967 

1207 

76)0 

1067 

1700 


approximaitely. 
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Owing to the si/e of the office, it was difficult to maintain proper dis- 
cipline, and in spite of the best efforts of successive Directors, work in that 
office was very often found to be not up to the requisite standard of efficiency. 
The Railways have complained ulmut the inordinate delays on the j ot' 
the (.'leariiig Accounts Office. The experience of the li.ll. & C.I. of the 
results of the test audit that they were doing up to 1942, was that the 
quality of the work tlone in the (bearing Accounts Office was unsatisfactory. 
Inefficiency in the Office w'as, doubtl<‘ss. partly due to the impossibility of 
accommodating the entire office in one building. The Office was set on fire 
f.wi(?e during the last six years, and on the latter occasion enormous damage 
was done. After the last fire, a large part of the office had to be accommo- 
dated in tents, until certain residential quarters, which were under cons- 
truction, became ready for occupation, wdien the officre was shifted to those 
quartcr.s. At the present moment, the entire office has been located in about 
120 residential units at Ki.shongunj in addition to two office blocks left over 
after the fire. 

It can readily be understood that it is almost impossible to maintain 
efficiency or discipline in an office scattered over so many buildings. Tf the 
entire office is to be at one place, there is nc. doubt that a self-contained 
building to house the entire office must be constructed. It is understood 
ttiat there is a propo.sal to amstruct such a building, and quarters for .n.mit 
.'iOO members of the staff, tlie whole scheme being estimated to cost about 
Ks. 87 lakhs. 

Two reascins have been given for locating the office at Delhi, namely, 
that four Railways converge at Delhi and that the advice of the Director 
of .\cconnts whose headquarters are also at Delhi, will be available to the 
Director. Railway Clearing Accounts Office, estimates that the additional 
tUat any advantage can result from a number of Railways converging at the 
station at which the Clearing House is located. The tMearing House deals 
with documents received from all the stations of the Railways participating 
in it. and with fhc Accounting Offices of tho.se Railways. It does not make 
liny difference in the nature or the volume of the work, whether four K'ail 
wav.s lonverge at the station in which the Clearing Office is located, oi 
only two. Again the Director of the Clearing Accounts Office i.s of the 
rank of a Financial Adviser and C.A.O. and should not stand in ne.*d of 
advice fioin fhc Director of Accounts at Delhi, any more than the Chief 
Accounts Officer of a Railway docs. Neither of tlio advantages claimed 
for the location of the Office at Delhi has therefore any reality. 

Delhi is at present over-congested and attempts are being made to 
liansfer some (ifficos to other stations. Besides owing to the partition of 
ihe country Delhi caii no longer be considered to be central. The Railway 
•Clearing Acconnts Office has vgry little day to <lay contact with the Secre- 
tariat Offices or even with the Railvv.ay Board. Any propo.sal for its dis- 
persal scheme of (jovernment will nwessarily involve the transfer of staff 
Ivit.h all its attCTidant difricultie.s .and coiniilications. 'Pherefore. even if 
it is necessary to c<.)nlinue tlie Clearing Accounts Office it would be distinct- 
ly advantageous to construct an office building and staff quarters at some 
(•ontral phice like Nagpur. This can. in fict. form part of Oovernment's 
dispersal scheme 

227. Advantages and Disadvantages of a Centralised Office . — Certain 
advantages other than that of economy claimed for a eentralised office, arc 
dealt, with below ; — 

.Vlviintagi'.'i l•l!li||lOll. Hi'W fnr the advantages hnv<> 

tnatc*mlj.sofl 


(1) All (liM-iinu-nts, inward, or outward, an» avail- (l> This advantage has been achieved to the 
' ^ able icadily in oii>* pla'?p. This avoids refc- extent to which the Railway h»ve 

rences to stations and Railways. Then* joned the Oloaring House As all 

isalso wnitiniiitv in worh, ‘ Railways are not yet parties to the 

Clearing House, difieront systems of 
checking inward and outward dooii. 
ments have neoessarify to continue. 
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(2) Centralisation would taoilitate inoclianisa- (21 Althouj^li meohauisaf ion was intioduoc'd 
tion of Accounts and Statistics, which should in the beginning, it was givcui iij) in I!K1S. 
result in quicker and more accurate working. 

(3) Apportionment work (»ui be entrusted to .a (3) This advMnlagc has not niaterialiscMl 

neutral body, and therefore, sboi Id be as has been esfal)lis}.j*(l ll^' the result of 
acceptable to the participating railways lest audit cheek which the B. B. & (\ I . 
without question. Railway eonducted on tlu* apportionment 

work of the B;iil\VJi\ ('l»‘iiring Ac<*()unts 
Office. 

(4) The accounts can be closed earlier . . (4) The Clearing .\e -.ounls Office failed 

badly in regard to tiiis \'('r\ frccpicntly 
the parteipating railways have* had tn 
close their accuimis with approximate 
figures twhich varied largely from t he 
iWJlual figures, that weir produced hit<‘r, 
the difference often amounting to st'vcral 
lakhs of rupees. 

As against the advantages referred to above, we shoiiKl set ofl' the dis- 
advantages resulting from the establishment of the central office Mon' 
time is taken in transit of documents between the eentj'al oilice and railwav 
stations. The.’^e arc greater chances of returns being lost both on account 
of the distance between the despatching and receiving offices, .nnd on a<ronnt 
of the tact that in a crowded office* like the Clearing Accounts Office, there 
is a greater chance of docmiients being mislaid. The fact that tin (Jenoral 
Managers have no control over the centralised organisation and the expeii- 
<litiire incurred on it and that there is no incentive to economy and othej* im- 
provements was commented on by the Hailway Hetrcin’lnnent Siib t’om- 
mitteo of 1931, tide paragraph H7 of their Heport. The ililliciilf ies caused 
by an unwieldy office scattered over a number of buildings have already 
been referred to in a previous jiaragraph. 

Even with the present centralised office, all the (lovcrnmcnt Railways 
are not parties to the ('loaring House. .As matters stand al prcscnl. it is 
impos.siblQ to let more Railways join the Clearing flonst^ The [iresent 
arj-aiigcinent, under which live only out of nine Indian Railways are 
members of the Clearing Hou.se. therefore is an unsatisfactory one and then* 
IS no pos.sihilitv of any of the other four Railways coming in. Thf Kinan 
cial Commissioner, when cjuc.stioned on this point, admitted that the posi 
tion was un.salisfactory. 

We have lonsidercd the advantages and disatlvanlagcs nf a central 
Clearing Office for the purpose of checking the earnings and aj)portioniiig 
them among the rail wavs. Wc are iinpre.<«sed will) (In' heiuMits accruing 
from the establishment of an edicient central organisation lor this purpose, 
but they cannot he realised under the conditions obtaining at [nyseiiL in the 
(/iearimr Accounts Office. Delhi. We have referred to the unwieldy nature 
of the office and the conse(|iient inelficiency but we do not consider that thc-^c 
difficulties are uiisurmountable; probably, the provision of a proper office 
building will remove some of the defects, and an office with a])j)!oximaiely 
2,000 clerks should not be incanahlc of proper and satisfactory manage- 
ment. 

We are, however, of tlie opinion that the full advantages of a cen 
iralised Clearing Office can only be achieved if all the Indian (lovernment 
Railways participate, in which case, incidentally, there will he no need 
for the exchange of “Division Sheets.” Under the pre.seni system of 
working, it has been estimated that if the other four Railways also join 
tins senerae. the number of additional .staff that would he- need(>d in this 
office will be approixmately between 8o0 and 1.000. An ollici- which is 
already considered nnwielcty will become far more s(» by llu* .nidition of 

:hese men. 

228. Simplification of Apportionment of Earninijs. .So far. the 
various questions relating to the Foreign Traffic Accounts work on rail- 
ways have been considered on the a.ssiimptioL that a meticulous appor 
tioniAent of eaynings among diffe^'ent Railways is n(?eessary Thei-e is 
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jio doubt whatsoever that it was essential when several major Railways 
were managed by Companies. But all the major railways in India are 
now managed by Government, and the question of the meticulous appor- 
tionment of earnings is not as important now as it was a few years ago. 
The Financial Commissioner, who was questioned on this point, stated 
that a[)portionnicnt was not the most .important work of the Clearing 
Accouius Oflice, but that so long as there were separate Railway Ad- 
miiii.strations which were separate Operating and Commercial units, it 
was necessary to know the earnings of each of the Railway systems. In 
a note submitted by the Director, Railway (bearing Accounts Otfice, to 
the Raihvay Retrenchment Sub-('ommittee of 1931, he reported that the 
<ost of the apportionment of the traffic among the State-managed Railways 
was about Rs. 6.000 per mensem. The number engaged in this work at 
present is estimated to be 250. 

We have given thought to this question and consider that, with 
practically all the railw'ays under Government management, the appor- 
tionment work should be greatly simplified. We might have recommend- 
ed the apportionment between the Government railways being dispensed 
with altogether, hut wo do not do so as the efficiency and working of the 
individual railways arc .still judged by the financial results obtained by 
them. There are two .simple methods of apportionment that suggest 
themselves to us 

(a) I’ercentagc allocation of earnings among the railways on the 
basis of th(? past figures with occasional test checks of the 
earnings of one railway each year. 

(b| Allocation on the basis of commodity ton miles. 

229. Recommendation.- -Vfe. do not wish to give preference to either 
of the.s(* two methods, but we have been told by the Director. Railway 
Clearing Office, that (he adoption of either would maintain a reasonable 
degree of accurai'v and would result iii saving in staff to the extent of 
about 200 men, in the Clearing Accounts Office. In other words, if a 
simpler method of a])portionment is agreed to. the total .strength of staff 
in the (.''-leartng Accounts Office, for the Railways which have joined it. 
will be approxim.Ttely 1,500. If the other four railways too join it. the 
Director, Railway Clearing Accounts Oflice, estimates that the additional 
niunbev of clerks that would be needed in his office, will be about 200. 
Kven if we take a higher figure, say 300, the total streiij^h of th(“ (bearing 
Accounts Office would then he approximately 1,800. With [)roper office 
jiccotii modal ion, we <lo not consider that it should be difficult to manage 
efficiently an office with a staff of this size. We, therefore, recommend 
that. 

(i) the method of apportionment of earnings between the Indian 

Government Railways should be simplified to reduce work; 
and 

(ii) if this is aiccptcd. the other Indian Government Railways. 

which arc not j)arties to the Clearing Office, should also be 
brought in and the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 
should be retained as a permanent measure. 

For the reasons given in paragraphs 226 and 227 and in view of Re- 
solution A/222 of the Indian Railway Conference Association (Novem- 
ber 1942 Conference) that “among the improvements possible are 

(ii) a more central location of the office and/or the establishment of re- 
gional offices.” we oonsiiler that the retention of the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office at Delhi should be only temporary; eventually the office 
should l)e moved to a more central and uncongested but healthy area. 
While we do not wish to make any recommendation about the exact 
future location of this office, we consider that a place clo.se' to Nagpur 
would be eminently suitable. BetuI, a station between Nagpur and 
Itarsi. has been .suggested as suitable. 

230. Alternative Recommendation. — If. however, the Government 
do not consider it feasible to give effect to the recommendations contain- 
ed in paragraph 229 we are of the opinion that the full advantage of an 
efficient central Clearing Office cannot be reaped by tbe railways, and 
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there would be no advantage whatsoever in keeping an otliee^ of the type 
at present existing. In that case, decentralisation of the Foreign Ac- 
coimis work seems to us to be necessary. 'I'here is an Audit Office attach- 
ed to the Hallway Clearing Accounts Office, costing about tw'O lakhs of 
rupees fier annum. 'I'hc Audit Olfice has at present two gazetted officers 
and 54 Class III stall". When the Foreign T raffic Accounts Office is de- 
centralised, there will be no need for extra gazetted staff being given to 
the Audit Offices attached to the Railways. This would be an incidental 
saving. 

It will be seen that we have recominendcd that the Railway Clearing 
x\ccouiils Office sliould be retained only on the condition that all the In- 
dian Covernmciit Railways join in the scheme. In that case the Foreign 
Accounts work now done on the 0. T. Railway at Izatnagar, B. N. Rail- 
way at Calcutta, M. & S.M. at Madras and S.I. Railway at Trichinopoly, 
wifi have to be transferred to the Clearing Accounts Office, now at Delhi. 
This would entail a transfer of approximafely 3(10 men from these plaees. 

J f, on the other hand, the Covernment do not consider the .siinplification of 
apportionment between the Indian (jovernment Railways as a practical 
proposition, decentralisation of this work will become necessary, and it 
would natniall * cause inconvenience to the stall who are now located at 
Delhi. Thus, in mdlher of the two case.s. would the transfer of the staff be 
satisfactory to those who will be affected by it. 

The only course which would bo .siitisfactory from the point or view 
of the .staff, both ai Delhi and elsewhere, will be to maintfiin the status 
quo, i.i'., retain the RaiUvay Clearing Accounts Office for :he advan'age 
of live out of the nine Indian Covernment Railways. We lannot recom- 
mend the perpetuation of such an arrangement for reasons alr‘"*dv in- 
dicated in the preceding paragra]>h. 

In the event of decentralisation, some railways have stated that the. 
transfer of a large body of Foreign Traffic Aeconnts Office staff f om 
Delhi would create for them a serious p'-()l)lem, both .n respect ot (’ffne 
accommodation rtnd in respect of residential accoinuiodation. If the 
Foreign Traffic Accounts Office had continued to leinam with the indivi- 
dual Railwavs, the staff would have remained at their own .stations, and 
fresh aeeommoda.ti«»n would obviously have been necessary 
wliich oH'upied the ai'coiimiodution released by the transter of the 
Traffii; Accounts stalf. The original accommodatnm would ^ 

have been adeiiuato for the needs. As against a central 

to be xTistruetcd at Delhi or some other central place to ai^commodate 
about 2.000 men. individual rn.ihvays will have to find aeeommodation 
for- aluut tbreo or four hundred men a» some convenient place. It is no 
ueccssn-v that the Foreign Traffic Accounts Office of a Raihvay should 
be at its licailciuarter station. Any eonvcnient station, eas.^ of aeitss, 
would do quite well The prolffi-m of accommodation is, theiefore, rc-illy 
simpler with deicutraliscd office-., than with a centralised on i. 

.M-apb220?rT!uve|deffi^ 

a,„ 1,1 u, ,u,do,;|ai<™ of‘ 11,™ .h:;-; 

wliilcl l,e „„ idoal l'la« to,’ inl,-nd,„'in? n,ecl,ani»at„m 
Jtvl'hoia tl,al ooaaidci-aldi- e-oiioiaifa wmild onsi.o ra .-onacqiien,* of 

r,M I i-„,. PntUviv (■'onfei-em-c .\s.so(-ialioii recommended in 1041 

'\hs udian Accounts Office should nomal- 

tl)0 Dii’octoi o ‘p •yiip nirector, who was 

Iv bo loft niulislurbed for foi } « •• ^ since then. 

could not have been given effect to in thi inieicsis 
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than' that of tlio Chief Accounts Officer, should be posted to the Clearing 
Accounts Office, and should be allowed to continue in the post for a number 
of years to ensure smooth working. 

B. Statistics. 

2J32. Thii Wedgwood (/ommitteo, in 1037, devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the questions of statistics, and reconuneiidcd that — 

“(i) the e.xisting system of statistics should be reviewed with the 
object of increasing their usefulness and reducing the cost 
of compilation; 

(ii) the pejiodical conferences of Statistical Oficers, which were 

discontinued since 1931, on the ground «>f economy, should 
be resumed; 

(iii) a Statistical Officer should be reinstated in the Railway 

Board’s office, and that the statistical oripanisation of some 
railways, from the point of view of interpretation, should 
be strengthened.” 

While we are aware that action on recommendation (iii) above was 
taken some time .ago, the conference of statistical officers referred to in 
(ii) above b.as only begun recently. So f.ar as we are aware, action on 
i‘ecommendat'''n (i) .above has not yet l)een taken. 

The existing statistic.al set up dates from 1024. Many of the im- 
portant r.ailw.ays then appointed their own statisticjil officer.^ for the pur- 
pose of co'utiiliiig .and interpreting statistics. TTnfortunately. with the 
advent of the economy c.ampaign in 1031, these posts were .alx)lisiuvi 
excejit on four railways, which continued Statistical Officers as p.art of 
their organisation. On the other railways, in the wr)rds of the Wedg- 
w'ood Coirnniltee, “the effeet of the retronchmont is obvious since it b.as 
led to an 'Miforeed neglect of st.atlstics on fbe side of interpretation. It 
has been .ndmitted to us that with Ibe abolition of statistical officers ou 
r.ailwavs, (here .ire now very few' officers wbo are tborougbly conversant 
with (be statistics”. They went to the extent of slating that “it is un- 
warrant.alde waste of energy and money to prepare every month, .and 
cverv year, volumes of statistics, which are, put to little or no use.” 
(Paragraph 00 of the Wedgwood (’ommittce Report.) Tii <he Board’s office, 
the compilation work was transfrrrcd to the rrmh’ollcr of Railway Accounts 
with <n f\u ‘Ions staff retained in the Board’s office, as part time charge 
of the Dcpntv Director, Traffic. We consider that these retrenehments; 
in 1031, were the result of a very .short-sighted policy. 

On receipt of the Wedgw'ood Committee Report, the Railw.ay Bo.ard 
.considered the necessity of a reorganisation of the statistical section and 
as a preliminary step they retransferred the work from the Controller of 
Railway Accounts to the Board. The posts of Statistical Officers were 
also revived on some of the railways, on which they had been aboli.sbed 
an.f ."It present such officers exist on all raiRvays except the E. P. and 
Ct. T. P. Railway.s. Wo recommend lba<^ each railway sbotdd have a 
se|iar«te Statistical Officer, whose urn in function should be, firstly, to 
ensure Ibar Ibe compibafinn i.« made correctly and promptly .and .second 
to correlate, interpret .and review <be stntistics from time to time. These 
duties have been elsiborated in the fnllow'ing p.aragr<aphs. 

233 Fttnfipfirnl Ornnvhafiov . — Wc arc <^lad to find that the S.I. 
Railway (ontpilcs .and publishes all fund.amcntal si.'itistical units and 
operating statistics for cneb mouth by tbc lOtb of the following mouth. 
Statistics of coal .aud oil con-sumption and locomotive user are .also .simi- 
larly compiled and puhlisbed soon .aftcrw.ards, Tbes-' st.atisties are then 
interpreted and reviewed, both by gauges and bv districts, bv the Stati.s- 
tic.'il Officer. Regular discussions then taVp ul.ace. firstly rt the fip^d- 
onarters. and secondly on the districts, where fbe St.ati.stieal Officer 
brine’s to -he notice of the officers Concerned the salient points relating 
to improvement or deterioration in operation and changes in trends of 
traffic. The ■re.OfSons are discussed in -detail :-Andm jshere ueecssaTv. r?- 
medi.al measures 'decidefl upon. 
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On the otlier hand, it is stated that on the G.I.i*. Railway, the 
Statistical Cojiipilation Branch, which is in charge of an Assistant Ac- 
counts OUicor, deals with the coiu])iiatiuu of statistics only. The Statis- 
tical Co-ordmation Oiliccr (part-time) is entrusted with the duty of inter- 
pretiug the statistics, 'ilie Deputy Transportation Superintendents, 
Power, Ooods and Coaching, interpret and use the statistics in the nor- 
mal course or tlieir duties; the T'ractioii Superintendent similarly inter- 
prets and uses statistics relating to the operation of electric locomotives. 

We consider that tlie oigaiiisation in force on the S. 1. Railway for 
the prompt compilation of statistics sliouhl be emulated by the other rail- 
ways. We arc aware of the diiiereiit sizes of the railways and realise 
that wind is possible on a small railway might not be so on a large strag- 
gling railway; but we do not believe that the time taken for the com- 
pilation ol llie.sft domestic statistics should, on such railways, be very 
much longer than on the S.i. R.iilway. On the question of inter]»ret,a- 
tion also wc would favour the .svsiem folhtwed by the S. I. R.iilway, under 
which the Statistical Ollicer compiles, intcrjirets and reviews the static 
tics and brings to the notice of tlic departniental ofiictrs the salient 
jioiiits emerging from the.se statistics. TTirtlier examination of tliesu 
statistics and reviews should naturally form the responsibility of the de- 
partmental and executive oHicors. We attacli very great importance to 
this and recommend not only that there should be monthly statistical 
meetings, but that tlie remarks and comments of departmental and exe- 
cutive olUeers should invariabl)’^ be discussed at the next monthly meet- 
ing. This ivoiild ensure continuity of action. The above recommenda- 
tions should not bo niisundeistood to mean that the dejiartmental and 
executive officers, particularly the (Tporating OHicors, sJioald only in- 
vestigate tlv; perfonuaiicc and elUcieiicy of operation on receipt of the 
domestic .statistics or reviews from the Statistical Officer. 

The.sc monthly statistiis are not enough for the railways; the day-to- 
day statistics, that are usually compiled in the Traffic Oonli’ol Ollices on 
the railways, are in many ways far more important than the periodical 
or monthly slatistics. The latter are certainly useful, but for the needs 
of the executive officer it is the statistics that lie can get almost imme- 
iliately afterwards which can be of greater value. Statistics relating to 
the [miictuality of passenger trains, the speed and load of goods trains, 
the turnround of wagons and wagon user, the loading and receipt of 
traffic, the pcdformaiicc in yards, cuLiue utilisation, fuel consunifition, 
etc., must contimully be before the e.xccntive officers, so that any deteri- 
oratioii can be promptly attended to and defeiTs remedied. Wo are 
aware that all railways keep these dav to-day statistics, but sometimes 
their imiHutaiicc is not realised and their maintenanee merely regar»led as 
a daily routine We have, 1 owe er, .seen some officers, who have shown 
great keenness in the use of ilie statistics, and we are glad to note that 
with their constant analysis they have been able to produce improved 
results. 

Tn oui‘ discussions with the Railw.ay Board, it has been stressed that 
at present there is no ■idequatc maehii cry for an examination of the sta- 
tistics cf pertormance in eon junction with tliose of expenditure. We 
attach importance to this correlaHon .inc! consider that the statistical or- 
ganisation in the Uaihvay Board’s oilice should be geared up to enable 
this to be done. Wc understand that the Statistic's Branch in the 
Board’s oiliee, which was under the control of the Director of Traffic, 
was transferred to the Director of Accounts in December 191-6, with a 
view to finding out a suitable method of doing this. The Tran8|vort 
Minister referred to this in his Budget Speech in February 19T7, but 
unfortunately no fruitful action .seems to have been taken so far. (We 
have dealt w’.tli tliis matter in rmragiaph 160, Chapter IX.) Nor does 
any serious nrc'gress appear to have been made in connection with ac- 
curate (dmpilation and interjirctaT.inn of the railway statistics; the posi- 
tion in respect of the arrears in the compilation of statistics in the 
Board’s office since then is no better than it was. 
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234. Revision of Statistics. — The need for ii reorientation of statis- 
tics is recognised all round. We are convinced that a systematic review 
will .show certain statistics can be discontinued and that there are other 
statistics for which a simpler and cheaper method of compilation can be 
found. The review will also show the need for additional stati.stical iii- 
forrnation, particularly to measure olliciency in regard to certain matters 
e.(j., the working of terminals, the cost of handling at transhipment 
points, the cost of carrying coal. Some railways now attempt to cal- 
culate dependent costs, hut the results are not reliable; a more accurate 
method should be devised. On the Commercial side, some of the sta- 
tistics, such as the zonal statistics for im[)ortant commodities, the flow 
of tralflc over restricted routes and between points susceptible to competi- 
tion, should attnrd guidance in regard to a .sound commercial policy and 
practice. We also think that sta.IT statistics by detailed categories 
should be compiled. We, therefore, recommend that the jiresent statis- 
tics .should be reviewed in accordance witli the present day recpiirements. 
This review, should be continuous and directed towards kee|)ing the 
statistics in conformity with the current needs. 


235. QwiUfieations of Statistical Officers. -It is essential that the 
Statisti(;al OHiccr in charge of the Statistical Branch in the Board’s 
offiiMj should not only be thoroughly trained in .statistical methods but 
should generally be conversant with the working of the railways too, 
particularly on the Operating ami Commercial sides. His duties should, 
in the words of the Wedgwood Committee, be “to measure the effect of 
new policies or experiments; to co-ordinate the statistical work on the 
railways and generally to afford guidance in statistical matters to the 
railway administrations. Tt is essential that he should po.ssess the re- 
quisite experience, and he should have a status that would enable hiiii 
to make the fullest use of his special qualifications. We should like to 
see him stand in his relation to the Agents more as a consultant than 


as a critic.” 'The final test of the efficient working of the railways is no 
doubt financial, but to increa.se the earnings, the o[)eraling effici'uicy and 
the coiLstant search for new sources of revimue are needed. The correla- 


tion of indices of operating efficiency reipiires an ‘operating .scn.se’ and 
this, we consider, is extremely essential for an officer in charge of statis- 
tics in the Board’s office. He must a-Kso have a knowledge of railway 
working, particularly on the (kmimercial side. 


236. Railway Board Statistics.- -Wct now consider the statistics that 
are compiled in the Railway Hoard’s office, 'rhev are:-- 


(i) Yearly Board’s reports— Volumes I and Tl. 

(ii) (Quarterly — Claim Statistics. 

_{iii) Monthly comparative abstracts of 

(a) Ojmrating and Commercial Statistics, 

(b) Marshalling Yanl Statistics. 

(c) lioccmotive. Carriage and Wa^on Workshop repair statistics 

and cost of repairs and maintenance statistics, 

(d) Commodity -tonnage carried and earnings statistics. 

(iv) Periodical (10-day) statements and summary etc of- 

(a) Approximate earnings, 

(b) Wagon loading and tonnage lifted, 

(c) Wagon position in the pool received from I.R.C.A. 

It has often been said that little use can be made of the yearly statis- 
tics, as they are very old and yearly comparisons are of little practical 
advantage. We do not entirely agree with these remarks. On the 
contrary, we ci.nsidei’ that the "annual figures provide a comprehensive 
survey of railway working year by year and are useful. As some of these 
statistics are of interest to the public, we sugtrest that a popular edition 
containing the more important statistics should be compiled and made 
available to the public at a suitable price. Such editions will disse- 
minate accurate information among the public. 
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Quarterly and monthly abstracts and statistics arc usually available 
months after the period to which they relate, and are, therefore, of little 
practical value. These statistics aie available to the railways them 
selves much earlier, and it should, therefore, be |)ossiblo for the Railway 
Board to collect and publish them without the delay that occurs now. 
The advantage of these comi)ilations in the Board's ollice lies in their 
making inter-railway comparisons possible. These comparisons are 
advantageous, provided that the statistics are not “ancient” by the time 
they are published, and that they arc regularly reviewed in the Railway 
Board’s office. 

237. Domestic Statistics. -We have already commented on the or 

gauisation that should exist on the railways for the prompt f)repai’ation 
of accurate domestic statistics. We can only add that no unifoimity in 

this regard need be aimed at. The domestic statistics, as the name im- 

plies, should give only those data that are considered necessary for the 
needs of the railway concerneil. At the same time, we believe that there 
are a number of items that are common to all the railways, and we con 
sider that the railways should exchange information between them- 
selves, with a view to effecting improvement in their own methods of 

com])ilation and presentation of statistics. We are glad to note that the 

periodical conferences of Statistical Officers, which were discontinued in 
1031, have recently been 7-estarted, and the first conference took place in 
August this year. We consider that these meetings are useful and 
should be continued, 

238. Training of Statistical Officers . — We have already stressed tin* 
importance of a ])ropcr interpretation and review of statistics, not merely 
by the Statistical Officers but also by the departmental and executive 
oifieers. We consider it es,sential that all oflicers, particidarly of the 
Tran.sportation ('I'laffic) and (I’ower), and Commercial Departments 
should have a course of training in the use of Statistics. This trainiu!' 
should form ])art of the curri«ailuiu tor the qualifying exa uiiiation f(»r 
the promotion of olliccrs to the senior scale. 

239. Statistical Manual. We have recommended a number of ini'a 
sures that should be taken to (‘iisure that statistics are compiled correctly 
and promptly, but in order to facilitate this and to enable the officers, 
who have to use these statistics, to understand their significance easily, 
we recommend the preparation of a Statistical Manual, that would not 
only be a Manual of Instructions, but should set forth the meaning of the 
various units and the methods of employing them intelligently. manual 
of this kind was prepared by the N. W. Railway and we understand that 
it has since been prepared by one or two other railways. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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240. Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations . — In the 
following paragraphs we summarise the principal conclusions and re- 
commendations contained in our Report. 

Chapter 11. — General Survey of the Indian Government Railways. 


(1) We make a broad financial and statistical survey of the Indian 

Government Railways since 1924. We conclude that the financial results 
so far cannot be considered satisfactory and the immediate future of the 
Railways can by no means be ('onsidered bright. (Paragraph 28.) 

(2) The statistical survey of the major operating and rolling-stock 

statistics indicates, with minor exceptions, that there has been a sub- 
stantial fall in the standard of efficiency and performance since 1938-39. 
During the war years the standard had improved but this was not main- 
tained. * (Paragraph 29.) 

Chapter I IT --Civil Engineering. 

Track. 

(3) We recommend that the urgent relaying programmes should be 

implemented thus improving the standai’d of track sufficiently to meet 
the future demands. (Paragraph 31.) 

(4) Track standards should not be raised merely to comply with new 

standards. Greater use of second hand released materials should be 
made. (Paragraph 32.) 

(5) We recommend that investigations should be pushed forward for 

evolving lighter and modified sections of rails as standards for the Indian 
Railways. (Paragraph 33.) 

(6) We recommend that similar investigation should be made ^ to 

lighten metal sdeepers. (Paragraph 34.) 

(7) We recommend that researches as to the density of sleepers re- 

quired under different conditions of traffic and types of rails and sleepers 
^ould be pursued. This would yield sufficient data to enable impres- 
sive economies being made. (Paragraph 35.) 

(8) The tendency on some railways for increasing the temporary 
gang strength should be checked. We recommend that an officer should 
be placed on special duty to make a close study of the methods of tr^k 
maintenance actually pursued by Railways, and reach conclusions. He 

should also ascertained best methods of utilising gang labour. 

(Paragraph 36.) 

(9) Experiments with mechanical appliances for the maintenance of 
track should be pushed forward as early as possible. (Paragraph 37.) 

(10) Experiments with mobile gangs should be pursued. 

' ' ^ , (Paragraph 38.) 

(11) We recommend that the gang lengths should be gradually 
increased to 4 miles which would economise the number of mates and kejmen. 

(Paragraph 39.) 


(12) The Special Officer recommended by us for investigating the 
svstm of track maintenance (see item 8 above) should also investigate 
the auestion of the economical ballast section for varying formations and 
conditions of traffic, climate, etc. Mechanical crushers may be used de- 
partmentally, if financially justified. Reputable contractors should be 
encouraged to go in for the use of these crushers. (Paragraph 40.) 
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(1*^) Experiments with the welding of rails should continue on a 
sumcientlj'^ large scale. The experience of other countries support the 
conclusion that economies would be substantial, in addition to making 
the running smootbc and, therefore, more comfortable. (Paragraph 41). 

(14) We recommend that vigorous research should be made on the 
problem of treatment of black cotton and other unstable soil and the best 
method of drainage of water-logged banks and cuttings. (Paragraph 42). 

^Supervision. 


(15) Normally, a District Engineer’s charge should be between 400 
to 500 equated track miles and that of an Assistant Engineer between 
150 to 200 miles. The average length of the beat of the Permanent-Way 
Inspector (P.W.I.) and Assistant or Sub P.W.T. should be about 45 
equated track miles. (Paragraph 43.) 

(10) We recommend that railways should obtain records of the con- 
dition of track the use of test cars or Flallade Instrument twice a year 
and that the anotated records should be in the hands of the Permanent- 
Way supervising staff expeditiously. (Paragraph 44.) 

Manufacture of Equipment. 

(17) There is a tendency for per|)etuating departmental manufacture 
of materials in Engineering Workshops, which cannot be justified either 
in the score of economy or availability. We urge perioflical reviews. 

(Paragraph 45.) 

(J8) There is a wide scope for extensive reconditioning of track 
materials and tools; rails '’ ’th battered ends can be nvused by cropping 
up the ends and welding them; .sleepers, fishplates, points and crossings 
fan be reconditioned and re-used. Pooling of information in this respect 
W'ould be useful. (Paragraph 46.) 

Structural Maintenance 

(19) We recommend that the railways should carefully scrutinise 
details of expenditure on raaintenanen of buildings and the methods of 
maintenance, with a view to effect economies. * 


We recommend that research should be undertaken for evolving an 
economical and suitable design for buildings in the black cotton soil 

(Paragraph 47.) 

(20) Th( .tfiiewal of girders of bridges should be decided on condition 
* (Paragraph 48.) 


Control of Expenditure. 

(21) The possibility of control of expenditure on a unit-cost basis 
-'honld be investigated as .soon as prices stabilise. (See item 116 below.) 

(Paragraph 49.) 

Chapter TV - -Meidianical Engineering. 


Locomotive Stock 


(22) The utilisation of locomotives on the Indian (lovernment Rail- 
ways in 1946-47 was low with the result that a substantial number was 
eranioyed in excess, which could have been used for carrying additional 
traffic On the basis of the performance of 1938-39, and with a reason- 
able number under or awaiting repairs (say 1.) per, cent, of stock), the per- 
centage of locomotives used in excess would amount to alvmt 10 per cent. 

of the total stock.' u. 


.\nother method for deteimining this excess is to base the calcula- 
tion on the average number of engine miles per eogiue per day, actually 
reached in 1941-42. This is certa.inlY capable of, achievement and would 
Yield a figure of 17 per cent, of the total stock as the measure of the 
- , , (Paragraphs 51-52.) 
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(23) The performance could have been even better, in spite of the 

deteriorated condition of the locomotives brought about through exces- 
sive wear and tear during the war years and the increasing age of loco- 
motives ” (Paragraph 52.) 

Loeomotive Repairs in Workshops. 

(24) All railways are heavily in arrears. This is alarming, particu- 

larly as the output from the wo''kshops is much lower than their capacity 
and even below the current requirements of the railways. We realise the 
difliculties regarding the shortage of spare parts, etc., still the position is 
considered most unsatisfactory. Kxcluding the E. P. and Assam Rail- 
ways, the work.shop capacity is adequate. (Paragraph 54.) 

('oaching Stock. 

(25) The number of pas.scnger coaches under or waiting repairs is 

high. (Paragraph 58.) 

Coaching Stock Repairs in Workshops and fntnre outlook. 

(26) The shortage of passenger teaches is very acute which is the 

primary cause of the serious overcrowding. Further, a large projmrtion 
of such coaches is normally due to be replaced. We reckon that at a 
consei’vative cs'amate the passenger stock on the B. G. would require to 
be augmented by 25 per cent, and on the M. G. by 50 per eent. in the 
near future. (Paragraphs 61 63.) 

While we appreciate the Railway Board’s action in attempting to 
tap indigenous sources, we wish to emj)hasise that top priority should be 
given to the setting up of central workshops for the construction of 
coaching stwk. (Paragraph 64.) 

(27) All-.stcel coaches are likely to be put iii service and w'c suggest 
that before reaching final conclusions experiments should be carried out 
in the hottest part of the country in the months of May and June. 

(Paragraph 65.) 

We, however, stress the value of all-steel stock in that it has general- 
ly been found that in the event of a serious accident, all-steel stock is 
less liable to telescoping than is wooden-bodied .stock. For the same 
reason, we recommend the fitting of automatic central coiqders to the 
new IP-B" stock. (Paragraph 66.) 

Wagof, Stock and Repairs in Workshops. 

(28) The percentage of wagons immobilised for repairs is very high. 

(Paragraph 68.) 

There has been a considerable deterioration in the output of repairs 
to wagons in workshops, with the result that over 20 per cent of the total 
stock is overdue periodical overhaul. (Paragraphs 69-70.) 

Workshop Organisation and Layout. 

(29) On the basis of the woi-k perfoinied in the workshops, measured 
by the number of standard repairs to locomotives and by the number of 
coaching stock and goods wagons given jicriodical overhaul, there appears 
to be a surplus of staff. We recommeml a careful job analysis to ascertain 
the extent of the surplus, taking into consideration the present quantum 
of work, arrears of maintenance, and other relevant factors. 

(Paragraph 72.) 

(30) Though some of the workshops require remodelling or modifica- 
tions, which should be carried out without delay, in our opinion, the pre- 
.seiit deplorable condition of fhe workshops is largely attributable to faulty 
direction and management. (See item 35 below.) (Paragraphs 73-74.) 

I 

(31) We are impressed with the working of the ‘Belt system’ as it 
exists in the Khargpur Workshops of the B. N. Railway, and recommend 
that this system should be adopted whenever a new workshop is planned 
or constructed. When any major reconstruction of the existing Workshops 
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is imdertaken, the principles underlying the ‘Belt system’ should be applied 
as far as possible. 

We suggest that specified oificers on supply mission abroad should be 
charged with the duty of purchasing, wherever available, machinery and 
equipment urgently required. (Paragraphs 75— 7fi). 

(32^ The ofhcers-in-charge of the woi’kshops consider that the efficiency 
of railway workers has gone down considerably. Messrs. IIICON Ltd., 
also carried out time-study in certain of the shops at Khargpur ami 
Jamalpur and reported about 50 jier cent, labour utilisation. 

^ To avoid retrenchment, the surplus staff should be I’emovcd and absorb- 
ed in other categories after giving them training in alternative appoint- 
ments wherever necessary. (Paragraph 77). 

(33) We consider that supervisors should be empowered to inflict 
punishment on staff for minor offences, subject to review afterwards. (See 
item 128 lielow). 

WTe urge that the grievances of staff should lie dealt with speedily and 
senior Government officials and leaders of public opinion .should impress 
upon the railwaymen, by public speeches and propaganda, the responsibility 
that now devolves on them. (See items 125 and 126 below). 

Simultaneously, effective steps should be taken to control and stabilise 
prices and making consumer goods available at reasonable rates. is also 
imperative to pursue schemes of literacy in order to step up production. 
(See item 140 below). 

Trade Unionism should be encouraged. 'I'hoc should be closer contact 
between the railway officers and the staff. (Paragraph 77). 

(34) Refresher courses should be devised for the comparatively inex- 
[terienced men who have now to fill the role of Siqicrvisors. (Paragraph 78). 

The training facilities for the staff in mechanical workshops must be 
improved on almost all the I'ailways. The period of training of trade ap- 
prentices who are given trailing in one specified trade oidy should be 
reducetl. , 

We recommend that special supervisors should be appointed to guide 
and supervise the apprentices in their practical work in the workshops. 
Separate facilities for elementary practical training in the use of simple 
implements should also be provided. Unskilled staff ambitions to better 
their pro.spects should be encouraged to make use of the.se facilities in their 
spare time. 

W^e agree to the policy of Government in recruiting engineering 
graduates as probationary Mechanical Engineers to raret with the shortage 
of offeers, and recommend that the recruitment and training of special class 
apprentices at Jamalpur. which has proved so useful, should not be given 
up. (Paragraph 79). 

(35) Where there is a persistent deterioration in the output in Work- 
shops, the blame lies chiefly on the Head of the Department and his .senior 
officers. We considet that it is possible to effect a substantial improvement 
in the output bv able, wise and vigorous management. (See item 30 above). 

(Paragraph 80). 

(36) . In order to co-ordinate the principles and methods that have 

proved useful and advantageous in other workshops, an officer with con- 
•siderable workshop experience should lie appointed to carry out an invest! 
gallon in this regard. (Paragraph 811. 

GenfiTal matters pertaining to workshops. 


(87) "We recommend that statistics on man-hour basis should be intro- 
duced for the different operations. There is no proper costing system in 
the workshops and itvS introduction .should receive special consideration. 
(See item 116 below). (Paragraph 82) 


(38) We recommend that priority for steel should be given to the rail- 
ivavs and supplies assured to them. ' If necessary more steel might be im- 

oorted. Timliei is also in short supply. (See item 70 below). 

• (Paragra pn s 84 — 85 ' 
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(39) iLffective action should be taken to ensure that no delay occurs in 
obtaining spares. Some of the Ordnance Factories have undertaken rail- 
way work; the progress of work should be continually watched. 

When conditions return to normal and indigenous sources are increas- 
ingly available, railways should ohload bulk of the manufacture of spare 
parts to private sources whenever it is economical to do so. (Paragraph hH). 

(40) The Ministry of Industry and Supply should develop dependable 

sources lor the manufacture of items like bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., which an; 
still manulactiired in the railway workshops; non-standard items should, 
however, continue to be manufactured. (Paragraph 87). 

^ (41) We recommend that in the present circumstances, the replacement 
of locomotives should be made on a 40 year basis, subject, however, to rigid 
condition tests. (See item 75 below). (Paragraph 89). 

(42) Special steps should be taken to expedite modifications to Pacific 
type locomotives without undue delay. 

Bulk orders for the remaining new W.P. Class locomotives should be 
placed only after the engines already received have been fully tested and 
modifications have proved effective in service. (Paragraph 90). 

Running sheds. 

(43) The maintenance of locomotives in running sheds requires to be 

improved, particularly on some railways. (Paragraph 91). 

(44) On account of the inexperienced supervisory staff, we do not at 

present icooimnend any new and large concentration of locomotives in 
running sheds. (See item 74 below). Paragraph 92). 

(45) There is need for intermediate repairs in sheds at the present time. 
When the present arrears are overtaken, an investigation should be made 
whether intermediate repairs arc at all necessary. . (Paragraph 93). 

(46) The most economical method of loading coal into the tenders of 

locomotives should be investigated. (Paragraph 94). 

(47) Every engine failure should be critically examined and suitable 

meiisurcs taken. In the case of defective designs and persistent unsatis- 
factory rnainlenancc, steps should be taken to carry out the necassary al- 
teration in design or the possible change in procedure. We recommend tlie 
introduction of the “Casualty League” competition in vogue on the B. N. 
Railway to minimise engine failures. (Paragraph 96). 

In view of the shortage of skilled staff, it is imperative to recruit a 
sufficiently large number of apprentices and to give them a period of com- 
bined training in workshops, running sheds and technical schools, as on the 
G.J.P. Railway. (Paragraph 97). 

(48) In the present circumstances, the Chief Mechanical Engineer 
should be responsible for repairs and maintenance of locomotives in running 
sheds. We consider that the control of all mechanical work and personne* 
in running sheds should rest on the Chief Mec;hanical Engineer. Sir 
George Cuffe, while agreeing that thi.s is unavoidable at present, is of the 
opinion that when conditions return to normal and arrears of maintenance 
have been made up, the Chief Mechanical Engineers should not be responsi 
ble for the maintenance and repairs in running sheds and that this respon- 
sibility should be completely transferred to the Operating Department. 

(Paragraph 98)'. 

(49) To ensure expeditions supply of materials, we recommend that 

periodic meetings should take place betwt'en the Workshops, Stores and 
District Officers. (Paragraph 99). 

(50) Shetls having defective layout and inadequate equipment should be 
rectified and necessary facilities provided on a programme basis. Running 
Shed buildings, floors and locomotive yard should be satisfactorily main- 
tained and brightened up by paint and whitewash where necessary. 

(Paragraph ]00\. . 
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Chapter V— Operation 

General \ . 

(51) The railway transport situation in the country is still unsatis- 
factory. (Paragraph 101). 

(52) lu spite of the increasing number of locomotives and wagons, the 

tonnage of goods handled has declined. There has been a large increase in 
the number of passengers carried, but at the expense of seriou.s overcrowd- 
ing. The falling off in the railways’ ability to move goods traffic at the 
war time level is to a large extent due to reduced efficiency and reduced out- 
put of work by staff, and partly to a lack of proper initiative, direction and 
guidance from the top. (I’aragrapb 102). 

Organisation ; 

(53) We (x>iisider that all officers and staff, l)oth technical and non- 
technical, dealing with the actual movement of traffic, should belong to one 
Operating Department or Branch. (See item 48 above). (Paragraph 103). 


Oferation of goods traffic -. 

(54) 'Ihe wagon user as indicated by the turn-round, wagon nules per 
wagon day, and net ton miles per wagon day, shows considerable deteriora- 
tion in recent yejirs. If only the standard of wagon user that was achiev- 
ed in 1944-45,” could be maintained during the subsequent years, railways 
could have moved approximately 20 to 30 per cent, additional traffic. 

(Paragraph 105). 

(55) The principal factors restricting the movement of g(wds traffic are 
the inadequacy of facilities at terminals, inordinate delays in marshalling 
yards, sectional delays, delays at break of gauge transhipment, particular- 
ly at intordiange points and the restricted capacity on certain sections. 

' ' (Paragraph IWl. 

(66) We recouiiuend that in the case of majoi- cities where shortay^ ol 
terminal capacity is manifest, early action should be taken to review the 
present and future requirements and to foi’mnlate plans for improving 
terminal facilities Tn some cases this ma.y be very expensive, but it must 
Iwi faced. (Paragraph 107). 

(57) We i-econimend that yard remodelling should oe deferred until 

it has been demonstrated that'the available facilities are being efficientlv 
used to ca])Mcity and provision of additional facilities, will with certainb 
(uiable more traffic to bo bandied. (Para:.traph lOh 

(58) Supervi.sory staff in yards is very often poorly selected and in 
efficiently trained, and has little chance of further advancement. Move- 
ment officers also do not devote sufficient time to stiidy the work— routine m 
yards These defects must be rectified. Staff should be selected with care, 
m-opcrlv remunerated and their advancement ensured (J^arasranh to‘i) 

(59) Wc suggest that the Class IV staff in a yard should be elu^hle for 
nromotioii Ic vm'd iiimiVr laker’s iiosl,s provided they are 

liUimte. . (P'lraS’-aP'’ 

(60) Modernising yard communication might, :n some cases, improve 

ediCricnev of workiu" and accordingly be justified. (Paragraph ’ll ) 

f61) The reasons for delays to trains en route are many and varied, 
lack of energy and attention of traffic staff, lack of supervision and )>oor 
tintrolling of'traffic are the worst featiutv Begiilar analysis of control 
fharts should Ix' made and action taken on I lie results of the analysis. 

(Paragraphin). 

(62) Theie are 53 break of gauge transhipment jioints which cau«e 
delay to traffic The reasons are usually lalmnr difficulties shortam* 
accommodation, difficulties over ensuring adequate wagons of the requrred 

^^’^^e^i^raraend tliat a small technical committee of senior officers s^ouV 
he set UP in three vears time to examine the gaime question wnerallv ami 
to make^reoommendations for gauge conversion with the ^biect of reducing 
the number of transhipment points. (Paragraph 11^.. 

(63) Stock Reports giving all working details relating 
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always carefully analysed ; analysis is required to discover where wagons 
are being delayed. ' (Paragraph 113). 

(64) A reduction &nd standardisation of thejioad of train with 
the object of increasing speed, thereby improving locomotive utilisation 
and wagon turnround is not likely to succeed at present. 

There are limits to the value of long distance marshalling. We con- 
sider that the practice of loading full rakes or half rakes in the coalfields 
to single destination is to be recommended. (Paragraph ri4). 

(65) The suggestion to mark up the carrying capacity of wagons is not 

advocated. (Paragraph 116). 

(66) The practice of nominated loading .should be extended. (See 

item 93 below). (Paragraph 116). 

(67) Scheduling of goods trains by itself is qat a panacea for all ills, 
but we consider that there is a good case Cor e.xtAding the practice. 

(Paragraph 117). 

(68) To secure a good general standard of maintenance it is re- 
commended that neutral control stations should be located at points where 
large numbers of wagons are dealt with daily, and where adequate repair 
facilities exist, but not nece.ssarily at interfl)ange junctions. 

(Paragraph 118). 

Operation of Pasmujer traffic : 

(69) The increase in passeiiger traffic has been accompanied by very 

serious overciwvding, (“aused mainly by shortage of passenger rolling 
stock. (Paragraph 119). 

(70) We recommend that the provision of steel for carriage under- 
frames and body con-sti-uction should receive the highest priority even at 
the expense of w'agon construction. (See item 38 above). 

(Paragraph 120). 

(71) The increase, in passengers carried on the electrified suburban 

trains on the B.B.«&C.I., G.I.P. and S.I. Railways has been startling. 
This indicates great possibilities of mnltiple-nnit electric trains for inten- 
sive suburban traffic. (Paragraph 121). 

(72) Punctuality of pas.seiiger trains has definitely suffered during tlie 
war and the postwar period. The main reason is that there has been a 
serious falling off in the energy and application shown by staff of all ranks, 
including supervisory and superior. 

The first essential is to restore a reasonable degree of punctuality and 
to increase the train services so as to reduce overcrowding. Efforts should 
be made gradually to revert to the 1939 speeds. (Paragraph 122). 

Control Office : 

(73) Improvement in i:oiitrol circuits and careful selection and train- 
ing of controllers is essential. We do not favour decentralisation of the 
control organisation except for technical reasons. 

We reiterate the recommendation of the Inglis Appleton Mission that 
suitable premises, better lighting and better condition of work for the con 
trollers must be provided. 

We do not recommend the practice of having a separate assistant 
officer in charge of the I’ontrol. except in the case of subsidiary control 
offices. (Paragraph 1551). 

Locomotive, Operation : 

(74) Tlie power utilisation was at its best during 1941-42 both on the 
Metre and Broad Gauges. Since then Railways have not ’been able to 
make good use of their augmented stock of locomotives. 

The number of locomotives due to be replaced on an age basis is lar^e 
and the wear and tear during the war years was heavy, but. these cannot ex- 
plain the very low engine perform.-ince in reoj?nt years. 

Three Railways, the G I.P., B.N.. and the M.& S.M., ‘pool' their 
engines. On the other Railways there is little or no ‘pooling’. We re- 
commend general pooling, after proper preparation to' improve utili- 
Mtion. 
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There has been a diversity in the types of locomotives, adding to the 
difficulties of the railways, but this is a factor which is by no means new. 

A comparison is made of tlie practice on the G.I.P. and 11. N. Kail- 
ways, which at present show the best results. 

We do not condemn large concentrations of locomotives, as at 
Bhusaval, but do not retrommend further larger concentrations at present. 
(See item 44 above). (Paragraph 124). 

(75) We rectojiuiicud that, except in special circumstances, replaced 

engines should l>e withdrawn. Most of these engines are old and expen- 
sive to maintain, (fc^ec item 41 abtwe). (Paragraph 125). 

(76) The (quality of twl supplies to railways in recent years has de- 
teriorated and each shed is receiving coal from a large number of collieries. 

We agree with the recommendations of the Indian Coalfields’ Com- 
mittee that the use of good coking coal should be restricted on Railways, 
subject to the proviso that this ihange over is gradual and not sudden and 
premature. 

Non-coking coal supplied iiiiist be of good (jnality. Railways can at 
present make very little use of Grade III Coal. Modifications are, how- 
ever, being prepared for hx-omotives designed to burn low-grade coal. 

(Paragraph 126). 

(77) 'J'here appears to be a case for further experiments with oil-burn- 

ing locomotives on Railways which serve poits and arc at a long distance 
from the coalfields. (Paragraph 127). 

(78) The fuel bill on Indian Railways is approximately 12 per cent, 
of the total operating expenses; the total annual expenditure on fuel alone 
being nearly Rs. 15 crores. 

The Ni/am’s State Railway, have a. simple but efi'etttive system of 
checking fuel consumption, and we recommend a similar system for the 
Indian (Government Railways. (Paragraph 128). 

Siynfilliriff and Tt'le-commniiicafion •. 

(79) W^e recojumend tht* preparation of f.R.S. drawings for all double- 
wire components. This will enable Railways either to manufacture their 
own double-wire c(iuipnicnt or call for tenders in the open market. 

We also recommend the attachment tt the Board s oflice of an ex- 
perienced Signal Kngiuecr. cajjable of examining signal and interl(x*king 
schemes, for advising the Board. 

We also recoijiracnd the deputation of Indian Signal Oflicers to study 
Signalling and Jiiterhx’king work on the continent of Kurope. Indian 
Signalling practice has in the past folh',w’e<l British practice too closely. 

Improvement in Tolecommnriication is being pressed forward as 
rewinmended by the Tnglis .Appleton Mission. (Paragraph 129). 

General Rules : 

t80) W'e reciiinmend that the whole subject of the General Rules 
should be approached from first pvincij)lcs and a ('’ommittee should be ap 
pointed to evolve a new Rule Iksik which will not only eontiiin all orders 
necessary to .sc'^ire safety but will also })oint the way for the future deve- 
lopment of systems of winking aiid signalling on progressive Hues. 

(Paragraph ];10). 

CHAPTKR VT - ( .'(jimnercial Organisation and other matters 
Oryanisotion : 

(81) We recoimneiul that the arrangements for the training of officers 
in the Operating an<l ronmiercial Departments should be better organis 
ed. After training the officers should work in both the departments for 
6 to 8 years: thereafter the cadre should be separated. 

(''ommcrcial officers should be caiefully .selected. The best and keenest 
brains on the Railway are needed oft the commercial side. Prospects of 
promotion of officers in the Commercial Department should be comparable 
mth those of ollicers in the Operating Department. Selected officers 
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should be given encouragement for special study. Separate set of officers 
and inspectors should be entrusted with the supervision of commercial 
work at stations. We do not consider it necessary to exclude the Com- 
mercial IJepartment from the Divisional Organisation. 

There .should be separate Head of Department for commercial work 
on the D.D.&C.I. liailway. The majority of the Members further con- 
sider that the experiment of amalgamating the posts of Commercial and 
Operating Heads on the S.J. liailway should lx; abandoned, and a sepa- 
rate head of department for cf^mmercial work on the O.T. Railway should 
be established. Mc.-<srs. Ouruswami and Kama Iyer, while agreeing with 
the necessity f»)r I he retention of a separate commercial organisation with- 
in the Traffic Department, do not accept the need for sei)arate Commercial 
Heads, owing to the .small si/e of the two systems. (Paragraph 131). 

(‘<2) Public Relations Ollicers (P.R.Os.) should be selected from among 
the suitable i-ailway officers and sptrial training given to them, rather 
than attempt to rcernit officers who havt* press experience and then try to 
teach them the railway side of their work. 


We consider that the I'.R.Os should be attached to (Commercial Do- 
pai'tments and the!*' energies should not be side-tracked on extraneous 
work. We are not satisfied that a<le«{nate justification exists for one 
P.R.O., in the tliini<ir Administrative grade (with two other officers) at 
each of the centres; Bombay, Calcutta and Madras; one senios scale officer 
with each Railway .shoidd be sufficient for fhe present. We see no need 
for an expansion <,[' tlic organisation in the Railway Board’s office. 

The practice of (Jcneral Managers and Conunereial Heads, meeting 
members (tf the Ti'adi ami liidiisfrial A.s.socialions. is to be commended. 

(Paragraph 132). 


and Fares ; 


(83) W^e undoj’sfand that the Railway Board have decided (hat the 

Indian Government Railways .should all introduce Rates Registers and we 
trust that this work will Ik? energetically pursued. (Paragraph 133). 

(84) The complaints a^aiii.st flu? old rating siruclure have been remov- 
ed to a large extent by the introduction of the new lele.scopic class ratr s and 
wagon rate schedules from Ist Octolier 1048. Subject to certain liniita 
lions, railways can still quote station to station rates, riio problem of 
the relation between Owner’s Bisk and Bailway Bisk rates has not been 
adequately handled. 

The success or failui'e of this new expei'iment can be gauged ay the 
number of special rates that railways will still lind it neeessarv- tc quote. 

(Paragrafh 1‘U) 

(85) The shortest distance princi|)le governs the routing of traffic 

.subject to the weightage of 75 miles for each break of gauge: this allow- 
ance might well be higher. (Riragraph 135) 

(86) The question of the level «)f I'ates and fares is a matter for J!abinpf 
consideration, and wc, thei'efoiH.-. tin not- mmment on it. (Paragraph ISO). 

(87) The level of sea.sou ticket fares in the Bombay .ireas js low. 

(Paragraph 137) 

(88) While we agree in principle with tlie udvi.^ability of reducing the 

number of passenger classes from four to thre**, we cotisider that it would 
have been wdser to defer this change, proposed from 1st Jannaiy 1949. 
until Railways have some spare stock in hand. The change involves the 
burdening of the shops with additional work which is most imdesii'abie .at. 
present. ' (Paragraph 13H). 

(89) We support the principle of having one fi'eighi rate scale for 
coal for the whole of India, and the efTcct of the new scale introduced 
from Ist September 1948, should be watched. 

We suggest that it would not be unreasonable to add an additional 
char^ of 4 annas per ton when open wagons are supplied for coal loading 
j|t tjie request of tbp individual colliery (Paragraph 139), 
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When special types of wagons are provided for trsillic, it is desir- 
aWe that the rates charged for such traffic should be examined, tr> se«r 
whether the cost of j>rovidiug special wagons is adequately covered. 

(Paragraph 14«)). 

(jlaims and Legal Work : 

(91) hor the prevention of claims the remedies are Is^tter organisation 
at stations, better training and supervi.sion of the staff concerned. Pro- 
vision of Lllis locks and careful rivetting give a greater degree of protec- 
tion. W'agon design should Ire altered where necessary so as to make 
wagons more “thief proof” than they at present are. 

To improve claims dispasal, it may ltd of a.ssistance temporarily to 
draft officers from the At counts llranch. We do not favour dtHcntrali 
sation of claims work. 

The Convention that claims within certain limits can he settled by the 
railway receiving the claim without reference to the other railways, should 
be re-examined as soon as conditions permit. 

Where a suit for claim is filed, and the .idministration considers that 
the ground is good for repudiating the claim, sm h suits must be properly 

defended. (Paragraph 141). 

(92) Wholetinn; law Officers would in many cases be advantageous and 

justified. (Paragraph 142), 

flondling of Merchandirc : 

(93) Wc rocoinmeiid that railways should dc'vote gnatci- attention to 
the subjeO of quick transit of goods in smalls. (See item 61} above). 

(Paragraph 143). 

(91) As parcels traffic is likely tu decline, no iniinediate enquiry as to 
the facilities roqnirod is necessary! but later a survey of the terminal faci- 
lities would be useful. (Paragraph 144). 

(95) The Registered Transit System 'I'lie tlrecn 
introduced later oii sections with adequate control and 

(Paragraph 145) 

(96) We recommend that action should be taken to develop gradually 
a suitable collection and delivery .service on a large scale (Paragrapli 146). 

(97) We do not consider that the time has yet come for extensive use 

of refrigeratoi- vans. (Paragraph 147) 

I'atering : 

(98) We recommend that ilepart mental catering should he built up with 
caution ami should be regarded as a long tei’iu development. 

Tile present policy of charging nominal rent from catering contr.actors 
has been a source of loss to tlu^ railways without any advantage to their 
customers. 

T’he present iiractiee of refei ring questions concerning catering to the 
Central A<lvisory Council, with a view to standaidisation should be modi- 
fied, and greater discretion left to individual administrations, acting in 
consultation with their I.ocal Advisory Committees. (Paragraph 148). 

Ticketless Travd : 

(99) The check of the ticketless traveller who delilierately attempts to 
evade payments is the most difficult. It involves structural alterations to 
stations, improvement in the system of checking the ingress and egress of 
the passengers, and remnval of* overcrowding on the trains. 

The jieniiyless'traveller is not strictly a direct source of loss to the rail 
ways, hut with better system of checking he disappears. 

A good deal of ticketless travelling arises through the inefiicieney of 
railway arrangeraenls, better system of issue of tiekefs, lietter supervision, 
will help to reduce this class of ticketless traveller. (Paragraph 149). 

A misory Committees : 

(100) We recommend that the majority of the. mernliers of the Central 
Advisory Council should be chosen by Commercial and Industrial Asso- 
ciations and there should be direct representation of rural interests and of 


Arrow miglit be 
telecommunication. 
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the travelling public. There should be 12 members excluding the Chair- 
man and six meetings in a year, and not necessarily always in iJeihi. 

We alw suggest that nine out of twelve members of each of the Local 
Advisory Commitees should be I'epresentatives of (.Miambers of Commerce 
or Industrial and Travellers’ 'Associations. The size of the Committee 
should not be increased. The representation of the Central Advisory 
Council on the Local Coimnittces should lie dropped. There should be six 
meetings in a year. (Paragraph 150). 

OiAer Matters : 

(101) Although the problem of rail-road competition is not an urgent 
matter now, it is likely to become s<i in the future. Bailways are being 
offered shares in the various road transport concerns, but the control is al- 
most wholly with the Provinces. We are not sure that this would prove 
effective. The degi'ce of control bj- the I’nion Covernment on the Pro- 
vincial Road Transport system requires serious consideration. 

(Paragraph 151). 

(102) inland water transport is a problem for the Union Glovernment 
and suitable steps to amtrol this in and out of (^alcutta should be taken. 

(Paragraph 152). 

(103) Bribery and corruption will continue as long as some of the travel- 

ling and business public appear to acquiesce in the payment of additional 
premia for service, but this evil practice can be held in check by deterrent 
and prompt punishment of provetl offenders amongst the railway staff. 
We should like to see more action in the way of jirosccution of bribe-givers 
as well as bribe-takers. Strict enfoix-ement of Railway Servants ('onduct 
Rules 8 to 13 will help. (Paragraph 153; 

(104) Development of mela trallic with careful jilanning and prepara- 
tion is a very iiseiul source of revenue. (Paragraph 1.54). 

(105) The strength necessary for the Railway Protection Police .should 
be periodically reviewed. The question of allocation of expenditure is a 
subject for uegotiation lietwcen the (Vntre and the Provinces. 

(Paragraph 155). 

CHAPTER VII — Electrical Organisation and Electrification 

(106) 'J’he balance of argument favours decentralisation of ele<;trical 
work on the railways, other technical depailments gradually taking over 
the responsibilities of this working. The officers of the technical depart- 
ments should, therefore, have some electrical qualifications. 

J^lectrical traction work should 1 hi entrusted to a sub-department, until 
ii becomes so widespread on a railway as to require a separate Tiaiction 
Department. The R.ailway Board’s ofiiee shouhl have some machinery to 
critically examine electrical projects and schenies. (Paragraph 156). 

(107) It is not possible to pi'oduce any satisfactory formula for the 
justification or otherwise of an electrification project owing to the large 
number of variables involved, but generally speaking our view is that there 
is scope for the extension of electrification on tlie Indian Railways, with 
due regard to financial considerations and to the “Terminal Problem.’’ 

(Paragraph 15V). 

CHAPTER VIII — ^Railway Stores Organisation 

(Interim Report .submitted to Covernment on the ISth October 1947). 

(108) We recommend that a doint Committee should draw up a fur- 

ther list of items available locally, for which the powers of purchase should 
k‘ decentralised to the railways. (Paragraph 16*)). 

(109) We siiggest that the percentage payable to the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Supply for making purchases of stores, might be reviewed early 

(Paragraph 161). 

(110) We do not consider that time has arrived for the suspension of 
the “chasing” organisation of the Controller of Railway Supplies. 

The cost of the Stores Organisation on railways has increased out of 
aill proportion to the increase in work; and we. therefore, recommend an 
immediate job analysis on all railways. (Paragraph 162> 
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We also recommend that quarterly joint meetinj^s be held of the Kail- 
way Controllers of Stores, representatives of llio Industry and Siqiply 
Ministry and the Railway Board. (Paragraph 

(1.11) We stress the need for simpliiicalinn of tl«‘ Stores Piwednre on. 
railways, and for appreciably retlm-iiig Sttu’es lialames. 

(Paragraphs l(j:i and 164). 


Oraanisatim : 


CHAPTER IX -Einanec 


» / r f / ii’ivi iVM V vun . 

(112) The Kinaneial position on the liailways cannot be considered 
satisfactory. (Parr 


usiaciory. (Paragraph 165) 

(113) We txMisider that it is (Icsirabh' to have in the Finance Branch of 
e Railway Board a sc'parate unit whose [jiiiiiary duly would In* to 'xplore 
nstantly means for improving the eartiings. 


the 

fonst ,, ^ ,,, 

We urge greater care in arriving at the estimated cost of schemes put 
up for sanction. (Paragraph 166). 

(114) The FinaJieial Adviser of the. individual Railways should he om 
ti'iisted alsc) with tlu^ duty of advising on llic dcvi'lopnicut ol earnings and 
should l)e provided with the nccvssarv .stafl and othi'r tacilities. 

‘ (Paragraph (67). 

(115) To ensure the elliciciicv of the Financial .\(lvisi>r and Chief Ac- 

counts Oflieers (E.A. & C.A.Os). relief might bi‘ given to the l-inaneial 
Connnis.sioner, Railways, so that he coidd tmir nn»ie Ircqnently and keep 

closer eontaet with them. (Paragraph 167). 

With the. ohiect of imjiroving the inachiiierv for hiiiancial Advice and 
t^ontrol, with which we arc in foil agreement, the lladw.-iy lV>ard Imve 
decided to bring into existence nitimalcly on cacb radway a separate r.n- 
anoo Branch. ' We do not tliink that this is iiccessardy a pre reoyiisite ^ 
souml linancial advice. To save additional expenditure we consider that 
the (lucstion (»f a change in the organisation best suited lor cacb railway 
might well be. left to the railways themselves. 

Under the i.roposed reorganisation, it would bo laid down that tbe 
approval of tbe Einaiicial Adviser sbouhl be obtained before ^ 

Malinger can give effect to an .scheme aftccting tbe finances <d lli( ladway. 

This "hould not be enforced. 

W. (urtl,,.,. »..KS«l I"" pi. IW 

aniinallv by the r..\. « t .A. us. 

Costing : 

(Itfil SiMwsrul ^■i]l.■ml■illl (■onl.i'..l 

artiviw of tho H.lUway. parlioolnriv 

oostins? system in llio Railway Worksliops, (> » *{|»iira..jriipll Ifl^ 


Hndget : ■ u ,1 

(117) The Demand Heads of the Hailwav Bndwt ^ enahBng 

recently under which the working expenses We 

expcii.litnre to be more direetlv correlated wi h ^ betaken 

agree with the revision made and suggest ^ introducing effective 

with a view to cheeking wasteful ‘’^PV'''’’ '1! " 

managerial control in place of the existing Biidgit.i . 169). 

(IIH) W. consi.ler that the Hmbrei 

should be transferred from tbe contiol of the Dim tor Iggb 

Director of Finance. 

S^parafioti Contention ; 

' (im Owim- to tim nmrrtain factor, imolvM i" 'I"' 

the A-iatine mcthtal of makinK «d *«r rnntrihii tmt lo tlir fir ^ ^ 
htls to continne. ontil the fniorr posttmn o. .hr ratlwavs 
With !?rpntpr 
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Capital at Charge : 

( 120 ) We strongly retHtinuieiid that lui outlay .should be incurred other 

than on strictly financial considerations, unless the other factors which 
might .iustify a capital expenditure are so important that it would be un- 
wise to ignore them. (Pai’agraph 171). 

( 121 ) The capital at charge imdudes about Rs. 68 crores representing 
intangible assets of the Indian Government Railways. 

We recommend that a beginning should be made to write down_ the 
oost of the intangible assets by contributing 1 per wnt. of the gross earnings 
every year to an Amortisation Fund. This should be a Gnarge against 
the gross traffic receipts. 

It is also reoomnnmded that in case any I'apital expenditure ha,s to te 
undertaken for reason.^ other than on financial considerations, it might he 
advantageous to write down the (’apital in such cases through .\mortisa 
tion Fund. (Paragraph I’D. 

Davreciation : 

(122) We recommend that an annual contribution to the Fund for the 
next five years be made at R.s. 22 crores per annum. Thereafter, as ^d 
when the prices stabilise, an cn((uirv should be undertaken how and at what 
rate contribution, should be made. It is tentativclv suggested that the 
contribution should ultiniatelv be related intf'r nUn to gross earnings. 

(Paragraph 172). 

Sfi'fwiration of Audit mul Accountu •. 

(123) In view of the decision alrca<ly arrived at by Government on the 
report of the Dejiartmental (Committee, set uf) in 1947, on the question of 
the amalgamation of Audit and Accounts, we do not si^gest that the 
deiiision already arrived at need be reconsidered now. (Paragraph 17o, 

CHAPTER X -Staff 


fitaft requirements : 

( 124 ) Judged by the usual statistical standards, and after making 
liberal allowance for work of special nature and for the changed condiUons 
during the last few years, the staff strength on the railways is on the high 
side. Prima facie there is a case for job analysis to determine the staff 
requirements in the future. (Paragraph 177). 


Sta0 ('fficiency : ..... 

(125) There has lieen a general slackening ot discipline deterioration 
in the inorale and efficiency of workers. The remedies are on a long term 
basis and include — 

(i) The implementation of the Adjudicator’s Award will i^p^ve 
service conditions. (Paragraph 180). 


^ ^sis for 

(^^aragraph IM) 


(ii) The confirmation of staff who have been on a temporary 

long periods. (Paragr ^ ^ 

(iii) The improvement in the standard of 

(iv) The definition of the selection posts, which should J>e confiii^ 

to the .supervisory grade.s. jind the categories of staff „ 
for selection . ' ' (Paragraph IKI). 

(V) the treating of the '■efiieiency bars" as such, and qnaMying 
examination or sueli other tests being laid^down. r. 
Gumstranii. however. ob.iecte to '•cffictency , 3 ,, 

(vO The provision of better living and working , 3 ^. 


(vii) The improvement 


of the standard of sunervision. 

(Paragraph 186). 


(126) We recommend that organised labour .should be requested to em- 
bark upon a campaign of propaganda^to stimulate greater effort. 
propaganda might be launched tbrougb tbe lenders of] mem. (See item 33 
ahoVe ) (PaPMfhiph IWi 
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'Discipline and Appeal Rules : 

(1^) We recommend that subject to the right of appeal, the usua 
pcuaiti^ of writhholding of increments or promotion, including stoppage at 
an efficiency bar^ the reduction to a lower post or time suxle or to a lowei 
stage in the time scale, the recovery from pay of the whole or part of the 
pecimiary loss caused to Government, should te capable of imposition by 
the cotnj^tent authority; and for this purpose the Payment of Wages Act 
should be suitably amended. (l*aingia[)h 1S7) 

(128) Powers of minor puiiishnient should be delegated, subject to the 

right of appeal, to the lower authoidties (including supervisory subordi- 
nates) to enable swift siction being taken. I’his capplies particularly to 
Workshops. (See item 3a above.) (I’aragraph 1!:<7) 

(129) We suggest that the experiment in the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment of the tormation of an Appellate Tribunal should bo watched, 
ind if found successfui, similar Tribunal might be started as an experi- 
mental measure at one of the main railway centres with the duty of advis- 
ing on appeals against the orders of punishment in the case of two railways. 
Mr. Gurnswami, however, considers that similar Tribunals should be set 
up immediately on all railways. (See item above.) (Paragraph IS?) 
Recruitment arul Trainimj : 

(130) Recruitment of all Class 1 Olficers should continue to be made 
through the Fe<lera! Public S»‘rvice Ikanmission. Stall' t'Ollege should be 
established, which will, inter alia, establish esprit tie corps and a traditioi. 
amongst otlicers lhat they are all members of a gi’eat .National Italiway. 

(Par.igraph IhS) 

(131) Promotion of otlicers from the junior to the senior scale should 
1)0 by seniority, subject to a (jualifving te.<t. Pi‘om«)tion from the senioi 
.scale to the Junior Administrative grades should be by selection. 'Phere 
should be suitable Senior Otlicei’s' Course in the Stall' College. 

(I’aragraph IHh) 

(132) We agree with tlic Railway Boar<l that a junior scale ofliem 

should be tit to be and should normally be promoted to the senior scale at 
the end of about 9 — 11 years sei’vice. We consider it sound that the pro 
|H)rtion of Assistant Class I Oflicers shoidd be fixed ac ordingly. (See item 
134 below.) (Paragraph !SK) 

(133) The Otlicers are so taken up with routine matters that, supervi- 
sion sutTeis. We recommend that the solution is for the e.xeenlive ollicers 
to tour frequently and mainlain 'loser contact with the staff under them. 

(Paragraph HH) 

(134) We agree with the decision taken by the Central Advisory Conn 
cil for the retention of Class II Servicfo on the Railways. In order to im- 
prove the channels of promotion of .Class II seivice men, we lecommend 
that 25 per ceui t)f the working posts in the senior scale should be re.servc<l 
for them; offioer-; must, however, lie qualilieil to be jiromotcd in the .saine 
way as we have rfH.‘omniended for class I tllficers. (S(‘e item 131 above) 

(Paragraph 

(135) We also agree with the recommendation of the Central .Xdvisorx 

Council, that the men in Cla.ss HI service should be wnsidered for promo 
tion to ejass II first, and only the remaining vacancies should be filled by 
direct recruitment to class 11. which iiuain should he made through the 
Federal Public Service Commission. (Paragraph 1*^9) 

(136) We consider that there must remain regular and wide avenues 
of promotion to the deserving men belonging to the Class IV service and 
with this end in vimv, we recommend that f-ir sucii candidates the cduca 
tional qualification and age restriction for the purpose of direct recruit 
ment to any particidae ; ategorv of Class III service should be rclaxetl, the 
actual recniitment being left to the re(.niiting authority. (Paragraph l‘)(») 

(137) We recommend that for the recruitment to the lowvr grades of 
Class III service.s, greater preference should be given to the sons and nephews 
of* the railway employees who have rendered not less than 15 vears of 
efficient and continuous service. 10 per cent, of the vacancies shonh’ h 
reserx'ed for them subject to their licing suitably qualified. 

(Paragraph 190) 
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(IJib) We approve ot tlie principle ol' recruitment of class III empio 
yees inruugii iiiaepeiidciii i.oijinii.'.sioiis. 'J Dis is ill line with the deeision 
<)i tiie *ViiiuriLry oi iiome ^Viiairs to st‘t up Af'encies for rcm'Uitmeiit of ciass 
ill ami Iv stall, vve considor tiiai it the Agencies are likely to have re- 
gional ollices, it might be economical to entrust the work of railway recruit- 
ment to tiic.s(; Agencies, and aboli.sh all the Joint Uaihvay iServiee l/om- 
mi.sKions. (.)n the other hand, it the.se Agencies have to he e.vpanded con- 
siderably, it would bi^ preierablc to continue recruitment through the sepa- 
rate Hallway (h)iimiis.sions. In that case, we reconunend the reduction of 
one of the lour .•Joinl Service ('ommissions, the number of Members of the 
rtMiiaining Commis.sions being reduced to thn^e, itieluding the Chairman. 
The [ler.Miniiel loriiiing ilie i oininis.sions should have had considerable Rail- 
way administrative experience, hut if such men are not available, there is 
no bar against the appointment of non-railway men with corresponding ex- 
perience. 

We have no objection to tin* advieo of the IkmIv being taken by the ad- 
ministrations, in i-ase of apjieal, but this should not necessitate an increase 
in the nnmhcr of Meinhers or the ap|a>intin(‘nt of a person with judicial 
experience. (See 129 alvive). (I’aragraph 391'). 

(139) Area Schools for the training of (Hass fll staff should be estab- 
lished on all railways. 

An initial period of training for the non -technical staff' also would be 
advisable. (Paragraph 193) 

(140) All round improveineiil can he elTected only when the general 

level of intelligence and literacy of the labourer is raised The first essenti‘i! 
is the spread of education amongst labourers. We recoinineiid that a lump 
sum litei'iicy bonus shoukl be paid to men in the lower categories for the 
acquisition of literacy. (Sec item 33 alxive). (Paragraph 193). 

Oraanisation : 

% 

(141) Where pcrs(»nnel work has not been centralised, no attempt need 
bo made to do so. We recommend that on railways run on a departmental 
system, each Head of Department may have a small oUiee dealing with per- 
sonnel matters. On Districts it is not necessary to have a Personnel offi- 
cer, except on the longer ones, where an Assistant Officer might be provi- 
ded to work under the District (Jilicer. On Railways run on a Divisional 
system, tlie concent ration of [lersonnel work in the headoiiarters office will 
be needed. On Divisions, it will lie advantageous to have a small unit 
advising the Divisional Superintendents, in personnel matters, and in 
dealing with the appeals w'hich lie to him. Apart from that, tlie personnel 
work slioiild be done by the various Divisional Office’s. (Paragra])h 194). 

(142) We consider that at the present time the establisliment of a 
machinery for dealing with industrial relations on railways is a matter of 
importance and should bo favourably considered by Oovernment. 

We support tin; constitution of Joint Production Committees for the 
raihvays and consider that eo-operatiou on these ('omniittees between the 
railways and trade unions would be beneficial, and should be taken up by 
(lovernment. 

CHAP'FER XI- -Research 

(143) Railway Research Crganisatiou is at present inadequate for the 
essential needs of the Indian Railways and the Railway Board contemplate 
forming an Advisory Committee under the chairmanship of the (ffiiet. 
Ojmmissioncr. This should be done very early. The Civil and Mechanioa’ 
Engineering Research Organisation already exists under the Central 
Standards Ollic'e, and .sliouTd be sufficiently krengthened and expanded. 
It should lie watched lliat research work is not duplicated, full use being 
made of the National or University laboratories and institutions. 

(Paragraph J99) 

(144) It is not necessary to construct magnificent buildings and lato- 
r’atorics in the first instance' but the organisation .should be built up satis- 
factorily and prospects for the staff working in or selected for this Research 
Organisation made specially attractive. Encouragement should be given 
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for study and training in research abroad. There should be intimate liai- 
son with all the l^search Organisations m India as well as abioatl ami there 
should be no hesitation in seeking assistance from or association with out 
side sources if and when necessary. (I'aragiapJi 19(5). 

CHAPTER XII — Central Controlling Autlunitv and Itailway Organisation 
Central Controlling Authority : 

(145) We do not consider the present central organisation, under which 

the Railway Board is part of the Secretariat of the Uovej'iuneiit of hid>a. 
to be altogether satisfactory. We recommend the vest ing of the control and 
management of the Union Railways in a Statutory Authority; for impor 
tant reasons, however, we suggest that the setting up of the Authority 
should be deferred for about 5 years from now’ (l*aragra|th 197). 

(146) We recommend that the Authority should be charged with the 

following resp|onsibilities : “The Authority shall develop throughout 'he 
Union of India an efficient, adequate and economical system of railway 
transport for passengers and goods. They shall have due regard to inter- 
est of agriculture, industry, commerce and the general public, and to the 
interest of their staff and safety.*’ (Paragraph lt)7). 

(147) We recommend that the Authority should not be a large lx)«ly 
and suggest that the composition should bi^ a Chaii’man and six Memliers. 
We discus.s the qualifications and recommend that one of the Members 
should be “a person who has shown capacity in financial matters” and 
who should be appointed by the Finance Minister and also “one per.son who 
has shown capacity in the organisation of workers." (Paragraph I9S). 

We recommend that the Chairman and two Members should render 
whole-time 8ervic.e, including the Finance Minister’s nominee, and that the 
remaining Members should be part time only. (Paragraph IDS). 

(1481) We next discuss the residuary powers of (loveriimeiit. We re 
commend that the Transport Minister should be invested with power to 
“give direction” to the Authority in matters affecting the National interest 
but that such direction should only be given aftei’ consultation with Autho- 
rity. We also recommend that each instance of such direction should be 
included in the Authority’s Annual Report to Parliament. We also lu- 
commend that the Transport Minister should have the right to preside and 
vote at meetings of the Authority wlienever ho considers it desirable to do 
so. (Paragraph 190 ). 

(149) We next discuss the financial powers of the Authority. We re- 
commend the execution of a Convention by Government and the Authority 
which would lay down principles on which the surplus should be divided 
between the Railway Reserve and the Revenues of India. We also recom 
mend that although the Act setting up the Authority would contain a clause 
allowing the Authority to borrow money in the open msirket, such Iwi rowing 
should be subject to the approval of Parliament. We recommend that 
capital programme should be subject to the prior approval of the Mini‘»t(!i 
but that the Authority should have the right to sanction works not spwified 
in the Programme, if costing less than rupees one erorc. (Paragraph. 200). 

(160) We recommend that the Accounts of the Authority should be lu 
a form prescribed by the Auditor General of India and that h«‘ should 

audit and certify them. (Paragraph 20i). 

• 

(161) We di-seiiaa the position of the present Railway Board after the 

setting up of the Authority. (Paragraph 202). 

(162) We recommend that on vesting day all Railway Officers and stall 
should cease to be Government servants and should become servant s of the 
Authority. We also rcconunend that the rights of appeal of Officers and 

of the Authority should not be inferior to the rights of appeal that 
thev would have enjoyed had they been in Government service 

(Paragraph 203). 
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(153) We recommend the i-etentioii of the Railway Bates Tribunal 

alter the setting up of the Authority W^e also recommeiid the* the Central 
Advisory Council for Railways and the Local Advisory Committees should 
be retained. (Paragraph 204). 

Tto' Hallway Board : 

(154) We have heai'd complaints of delay in the Railway Board’s 
ohice in passing orders on executive matters, and consider that the problem 
should receive greater attention than hitherto. Part of the present dis- 
content among the railwaymen might well have been avoided if the Board’s 
decisions on important staff questions could have been announoed with rea- 
sonable exjjedition. 

There has been a very large increase in strength of staff, in the ottice of 
the Railway Board during the last few years, and even after giving due 
weight to the various considerations leading to an increase in work, we are 
not convinced that the large expansion is justified. All future expansions 
must be carefully scrut ini.sed. (Paragraph 206). 

Wherever possible, the (xilii-y of decenlialisatioii of work should be 
pill sued. (Paragraph 207). 

(155) We do not recommend any immediate reduction in the size of the 

Board itself, but when (ionditions become more normal, the question of re- 
version to the prewar size should lie examined (Paragraph 208). 

(156) We do not consider it necessary that the ('hief Commissioner 
need always be an ICngineer; otficers of other departments also should be 
ixinsidered equally with the lingincers for this post 

The ollicer selected as the Financial Commissioner should be one who 
has spent most part of his service on the railways as an Accounts Officer. 

(Paragraph 208). 

(157) Generally, we feel that the Secretarj 's main duty should be the 
(•ontrol of the oflico and to enable him to devote his time to this work his 
personal executive responsibilities should be reduced to a minimum. 

(Paragraph 209). 

Dhixioiial versus Deynrtmeiilal (hyunhation : 

(158) The Principles of “Divisional” and “Departmental” organisa- 

tions on railways are described. The advantages and disadvantages of 
each .system are also (‘onsidered. (Paragraph 2to 

Certain figures are compared whudi indicate that, whatever the reason 
may be. railways organised on a departmental basis, except perhaps the 
B.B. tV C.I.. have geuerally prodiui'd more .satisfactory results than have 
divisional railways. In the light of evidences reivived, we are unable to 
make any definite recommcmlation concerning the retention or otherwise of 
the divisional organisation. We, however, suggest an examination of the 
question of bringing the East Indian Organisation into line with that of the 
U. I. P. fiailway organisation. whi<h seems to have proved satisfactory. 

(Paragraphs 211-212i. 

(159) We 1 ‘ei’ommend mat -=0 careful examination of the questioe. ot 
“divisional” or “departmental" working should lie made before definitely 
amdemniug the “divisional” system. We also consider that it will w; 
important to arrive at a decision on this before the general question of re 
grouping of railways can he taken up. ^\e make certain reeoinmendations 
for imiiroviin; the organisation on liotb departmental and divisional rail 

wavs. ' (Paragraph 212). 

• » 

CHAPTER X JIT- -Regrouping of Railways 
(Submitted to the Railway Board on the 20th September 1948). 

(160) The amalgamation of railways or the transfer of parts of one 

system to another always results in a temporary loss of efficiency. We con- 
sider it to be wrong to make any general recommendation now for the re- 
grouping of railways. Furthei’, there is the possibility of integration of the 
large number of small Indian State Railways into larger units in the near 
future. (Paragraph ^Ifi'.. 
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(161) Partition has brought into existence two small systems, the E,P. 
and the Assam Railways and in view of the impoitanee of the IvP. R-iii 
way, we consider it necessary to improve its rcsoim'es. Various proposals 
have been considered including those recommended by Mr. B. B. Vainia. 
We recommend that the K.P. Railway should continue as a separate entity 
for some years to rome and this railway should be provided, without any 
avoidable delay, with basic resources necessary for efficient management. 

(162) We do not recommend any division of the E.l. Railway for the 
present ^d we deprecate the addition to that railway of any section (Metro 
Gauge) of the O.T.Railway. O.T. Railway must remain as a separate 
undertaking as at present. 

(163) In order to equalise prospects and promotion of officers of the 

E.P. and Assam Railways, we recommend that the officers of the l^.P. Rail- 
way should l)e put on a i?ommon cadre and .seniority li.st with tho.se of the 
G.I.P. Railway and likewise the Assam Railway officers with those of the 
E.l. Railway. This would be a temporary feature until the general ques- 
tion of regrouping is taken up. (I’aragraplis 21H 220). 

CHAPTER XIV — Railway Gra inshop Organisation 
(Submitted to the Railway Board on the 15th September 1948). 

(164) The Grainshop Inquiry Committee criticised bitterly the orga- 
nisation for the procurement, inspection and distribution of foodstuffs and 
commented on the prevailing corrupt practices. They unhesitatingly came 
to the conclusion that there could be no question of* retaining the grain- 
shops as a permanent part of the railway administration. However, owing 
to the uncertain economic conditions of the country, they recommended the 
continujince of the organisation on a somewhat restricted stiale. 

(Pai’agraphs 221-222). 


(165) In view of the serious dissatisfaction among the workers and the 
abuses brought to light by the Grainshop Committee, we recommend that 
steps should be taken to end the Grainshop organisation as it exists today ; 
the staff being compensated for the loss of the measure of relief in kind 
now received by them. 


The scale of dearness ailowaniv now paid to the other Central (Jov 
eriiment employees should be given to the railwaymen. They should also 
l>e given some additional relief, at any rate foi' a limited period, equivalent 
to the present railway loss, less the deduction for overheiids and wasteful 
expenditure. 'Phis amount should be distributed in consultation with the 
organised railway labour. This scheme should apply in the first instance 
for 12 months after the closure of the graiiishops, meantime the situation 
.should l)e reviewed. Any increase iii dearnass allowance given to the 
Central Governnic'nt employees during this perio«l should be set off against 
this marginal jclief. 

♦ 

This relief shmild be given to certain specified eati'gories of stalT. 

M*arag:rat)h 223). 


(166) The Grauishops .staff should Ih; ab.sorbod in other employments, 
the General Managers being given discretion to rela.\ age and the minimum 
educational qualifications making the appointments themselve.s without 
reference to the Servitv (•ommission. Mr. S. Guruswami has not '.ommit- 
led himself to the recommendations made in this Chapter. 

(Paragrai)b 224). 

CHAPTER XV— Miscellaneons 


Railway Clearma Accounts: 

(167) We are impressed with the benefits accruing from the establish 
ment of an efficient Central Organisation for foreign accounts work, but 
they cannot be realised under the conditions .it present obtaining in the 
Clearing Accounts Office. Full advantage of a centralised office could only 
be achieved if all the nine tlnvemmetit Raifwayfe rould participate instead 
of flv^ laifflteiit rParagruph 2?7) 
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(168) If simpler methods of apportionment of earnings between Indian 
(iovernment lUilways arc devised, then even if all the nine railways parti- 
cipate, the strength of the office would not be umnanageable. 

. (Paragraphs 228-229). 

(169) ^V l• leiommeml that the method of apportionment of earnings 
l)et\veen the Indian (Iovernment Railways should be simplified and all of 
them should partieipate in the Clearing Office scheme, which should then 
Ik* retained as a jiermanent measure. 

If, however, the Coveiii incut do not a^ree to the simpler methods of 
apportiomnent. dircentralisation of the foreign traffic accounts work seems 
fo us to Ik* iu‘<-cssary 

in the event <.f a eentrali.sed office being maintained, there should bo 
proper office and residential .leeonmiodation. located at a central but un 
cnngest(*d and healthy area. 'I'here is scope for ecionoiny through the 
ado))tion of mechanisation and job analysis of work, furtf or the Director 
of the office sfioiild not fx* of’ a status lower than tliat of tfi** Chief Awounts 
Officer and that he sfioufil nof fie transferred away as frequently as the 
past, (Paragraph 230). 

(170) \Vc fa\tmr tlie systeiu -idoptod on the S. I. Raihvay for the 
prompt compilation of statistics. We recommend that each railwav 
should have a sfati.stieal officer who should interpret and review statistics 
and firing to not ice the salient points emerging from the statistics. 
Fnrtlier, anaixsis should lie made by departmental and executive officeiv 
There sfiould lie regular monthly meetings on the railways where all these 
points could he <li.sciissed and followed np. 

Tliese monthly statistit;s are not enougli for the railways; the day to 
day statistics (onipiled in the Traffic ffontiol offices, if properly used, are, 
in many ways, far more important to the Operating Officer than the neriodi 
cal or monthly statistics. (Paragrapn 233). 

(171) We rwomniend that statistics should be reviewed in accordance 

with the present (i.ay requirements. This review should be continuous and 
directed toAvards keeping the statistics in confirmity with the current 
needs. We have indicated certain directions in which statistics could be 
improved. (Paragraph 234). 

The qu.alitics of ihe icaL officer are laid down. 

(Paragraph 235). 

(172) We suggest that a popular edition containing the more import- 
ant statistics siiould be compiled and made available to the public. This 
would dis.semiiiate accurate information among the public. 

The del.ay in the Hoard’s office in publishing the periodical and month- 
ly abstracts ami statements should be reduced to the nai-e minimum. 

(Paragraph 236). 

(173) We consider that periodical meetings of statistical officers of 

dift’erent railways should he useful. (Paragraph 237). 

(174) All (.ffict'is, particularly of the Transportation (Traffic) and 

(Power) and ( ’onunercial Departments should have a course of training in 
the use of statistics. This training should form part of the curriculum 
for tlic t|ualifving examination for the ])romotion of officers to the senior 
scale. (Paragraph 238). 

(17.5) We iei*<»minend the preparation of a Statistical Manual, which 
would set forth the meaning of the various units and the methods of em- 
ploying them intelligently (Paragraph 2:^9). 

241. Ohsfrrntionft hy fhr majority of the Committee on Mr. S. Guru- 

Fwami's Notes of Wisse'nt. - It is unnecessaiw for iw to deal with the whole 
of these notes in detail. Wc shall, however, refer briefly to some of the 
points raised in the first Note of Dissent. 

pni?W 23A 244 
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The targets in paragrapli IG2 are intended to iiulieate tlie m 

reduction that we consider to be reasonable; naturally, this won Id nejn'iid 
on the resnit oi the job analysis we have rei'onnneiuled. 

I 

VVe are imable U' accept tue view lliat capital expenditniv (,>ii dcvciop- 
ment schemes of Hallways should be incurred irrespeetive oi uiuw.er ii is 
linaucially justified or not. 'I’lic extent to wbicb such cxpcrmii.iii- .'iiay. 
in our opinion, be incurred without linancial jnsLirnaiion iias indi- 
cated in paragraph 171. Mr. (luruswami conccdi's that tine <>i’ ti-c main 
considerations should he “balancing the budget". If additional ia!)it;il 
outlay is incurred on a scheme without ensuring tha! the sciieiae v.ih 'ic 
remunerative enough to pay interest on its eapiial outlay, it is tiiiiii idi 
see how, in the huig run, the Hailway Budget can he lialaneetl. 

We are unable also to aciept tlie \ie\v that general revemi: - . d not 

receive any “eontribution" from the Hallways. < We have no tionir. sSi.''. (iie 
Indian Railways sbould retain only so much of their .snr|)lns eariiing- as 
arc needed for their linancial stability. Onr reioninieinlaf ions ::,v iia.sed 
on this principle. 

Out of Rs. 22151) crores paid as eontrilmtion to the general i('.('Mies 
from 1924-25 up-to-date, a sum of lis. llH-(>i croies was paid in [iie il. 'ee 
years 1943 44, 1941-45 and 1945-40 during which the Hailway i linings 
touched high iev*’ls, mo.stly owing to Military Irallic. luding iho.se 

three years, the average yearly contrihulion .vas only Hs 5 -!. iroi-es. 
Considering the . apilal iiuested hy Covernmen. in the Jiailway. . we do 
not consider this figure c.xeessive. The increases in rates during the war 
years would not nave heem necessary if balancing Ihc Railway hinlget or 
strengthening the Railway Reserves had been the only consi(!;'!ati<iri. 
The geuei’al revenues thus had a claim on the t'xtra earnings dcv to in- 
ereasiHl rates. 

We have dearly staled in paragraph 170 (hat in fixing the 'Viulri!)'.! 
tion to the geneial revenues, the depleted conditi -n of the ''ailway' 
Reserves should he homo in mind. Mr. Curnswami objects to fib" r<'e<i!n 
mendation concerning writing down the capital at charge. Wo do not 
consider that it is sound hiismess to include in the catural at. . ii.n;. i;! 
amount not represented by tangihic assets. 

We would wekx;me any steps that can he taken to reduce the rate i' - 
interest, but we arc unable to comment on Mr. (inrnswami's pr<.| ,1 vc • 

gardiug the appointment of an FiXftert Coinniillce to consider the nation., 
lisatioii of hanking to reduce the. rate of intere.sl as we consider it deliaitt 
ly outside the si-o]H‘ of our work. We cannot agree to do away witii tli:' 
Depreciation Fimd. TiiC Railways have neee.ssarily to use in tlieir d;iil; 
working, wasting assets losting several crores of rupees The replaivracf t 
of these assets can onlv he on a “condition basis" and it would be iiiif)o.ssi 
ble to plan the replacements according to the sur])liises available from ye n 
to year. Kaeh year’s revenues must meet the wastage' dmafig tlie year, 
whether the actual replaecuK'iit takes place in that year oi- not. VVe knoy. 
the condition that prevailed before the instilntmn of the Dc'pnxiiation 
Fund in 1924-25 and it is inadvisable, in onr opinion, to revert to the pic 
separation practice. We have taken clue notice of the dinic.iltv io csi; 
matin" j-eplacemenf- costs generally, and have, therefore. eonriiK'd our 'e 
commendations to the next five years, and suggested a debit to re\’enno o^ 
what we anticipate would roughly be the cost of replacements dnting 
five years. We consider that Mr. (Turnsw.mni’s roeommendatioTi, tf ado,,' 
ed, woulci only add to the difficultios of Imlian Railways, with ?>o eompeo 
sating advantages. 

Wo regret that Mr. Guruswanii has found it noce.-isary to ,iis.sent from 
so many of our rec'cmmendations in Chapter X. We have, thronghonr. 
endeavoured to meet his point of view, as far as the (‘vidence before us 
wxnild justify, or our judgment would permit. 
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We do not consider the observations that we have made in Section 
‘A’ of (Chapter X can reasonably be called “alarmist.” We have been 
careful in this section to set down all factors which appeared to us to 
render unreliable any direct comparison between pre-war and present 
figures of staff. But wo definitely consider that an important part of the 
increase in staff has not so far been adequately explained. We have, 
therefore, ouiseives suggested that there is a case for a close job analysis 
in every deparlineut of the railways to ascertain whethei’ there is ade* 
quatc justiffcaMon for maintaining establishments at the present high 
level. We also (io not (jonsider that the tables in this Section could 
usefully be applied to the Gazetted Officers or to the supervisory staff. We 
have, in Glia pier 111, pa ragraph 43, made references to cases where the 
number of Gazetted Oilicers and supervisory staff in the Engineering 
Department of rerrain railway.s appear to us to be excessive. But from 
what wc have seen in other departments, we are of the opinion that there 
is no exces.s of gazett('d officers or of supervisory staff. 

Th«! figures in taincs 7 and II, paragraph 179. show the position as 
it existed in l!^>4r)-40, as com{)ared with 1938-39. We are not aware of 
the exact position as it exists today, but there has been a further rise in 
the uuiribcr of men without, we believe, a corresponding increase in the 
work done. In any (..ise, (lie conclusions drawn from these figures and 
the remedio.s suggested oleaidy indicate that we do not intend to criticise 
unnocc.«sju-ily ti i* work at present done by the railvvaymen. While we 
know of no evidciice in .support of Mr. Guruswami’s reference to a 30 
per cent, to do per cent, variation in the maximum monthly mileage ob- 
tained by running staff on various railways, we would point out that 
table 7 is strictly eonffiied to a comparison of pre-war and post-war per- 
formance of the same railway, and no comparison between different rail- 
ways is attempted. We are glad, however, to see that Mr. Guruswami 
agrees that the riiilwavnieii could have done better, hut for certain im- 
desirabU. inilucnces amongst them 

As regards Mr. Guruswami’s proposal for .securing maximum har- 
mony iu indii.strial relations, we do not consider it necessary to go further 
than the retiommenda lions which we have already made in paragraphs 
187 and 195 or our Iteporl,. We liave also no evidence our.sclves as to the 
results of any exjierimeids which may have been tried on the Mexican 
Railways. 

We consider that tiic recommendations which we ha\e made in para- 
graph 189 for the class 11 officers are sound and will greatly improve 
their* prosp»K'l.s. 

We do not (consider that the scales of pay of gazetted officers are too 
liberal. We ati; afraid i-hat any reduction in the scales of remuneration 
or worsening of their pi'ospeets by introducing rigorous selection for pro- 
motion from junior to senior scales might discourage the right type of 
young men fi’oiii olFering themselves for service on the railways, which 
wouhl be disasti’ous. 

W'e express no opinion on Mr. Guruswami’s criticism of paragraph 
197, as the qiie.stioii of management of Civil Aviation, I’orts and Water- 
ways IS outside our terms of reference. 

Tliere ha.s bc-.m no systematic calculation of the extra cost that might 
be involved in the decentralisation of the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office as it exists today. It is generally accepted that decentralisation 
wouhl involve some exti’a cost; but we have, in paragrafih 225, quoted 
the figures given by the B. B. & C. I. Railway in 1941, from which it will 
be seen that that Ha il way did not consider that the transfer of the foreign 
traffic accounts work bai*k to that railway would mean any extra cost. On 
the oilier hand, the administration expected a small saving. 

We have in our report mentioned the conditions under which we 
would approve the continuance of a centralised Clearing Accounts Office. 
The continuance of such an office at Delhi would necessarily involve a 
fiTj ^h capital outlay of about Bs. 87 lakhs if not more — as against what 
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it would cost each individual railway which is now a i)arty lo the Central 
Office, to house its own foreign traffic accounts ollitc and' ifs stall' in the 
event of decentralisation. We do not recommend the "tiinooilng" of any 
employee of the Railway Clearing Accounts Oflioe iinlc.-?s losidcntial ac- 
commodation is found for him at his new Headquaiters. At the same 
time, wc cannot altogether ignore the unsatisfactory leatmes of the pre- 
sent arrangements which have been detailed in our repoi i . 

Mr. Guruswaiui submitted his second note of dissent on the nth in- 
stant when we expected to sign tnir report. It is not, lIu i-.More, possible 
for us to deal with it in detaU, nor do we think tliat it is no».\'ssarv for us 
to do so. We have dealt fully with the criticisms conlaipf'd [n tins note 
in the Report. We should, however, like to say in connection with Mr. 
Guruswami’s okservations relating to the IBCON eiuiiuria. iha! our con- 
clusiomt are not based on them. Their accuracy or in.uciirncy does not. 
therefore, vitiate our views which are based on our own ohsci'vatioiis and 
on the evidence received by us. 

242. Acknowledgments. — Lastly, we must acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to our Secretary, attached officers and stall'. Wc a|)prcciato very 
highly the service rendered to us by the Secretaiy. His al.ility, know- 
ledge, keenness and industry have been invaluablf' to ns. '[’he at! ached 
officers too have helped us diligently and their knowledge has been very 
useful to us. Our staff, headed by the Assistant Socreiary, h:is had to 
work under great pressure. They have worked long lion i s and even on 
holidays, and their help has been ungrudging. Our grafitnde is due to 
them for their efficiency and the spirit in which they have worked. 
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First \otr uf Dissent by Mr. S. (J urusimmi. 

( ilAPTKK Viri 


J’iiriiyru/jJi 102 

1 <lo not ai^ree witli tlie rocommeiiclation that a target of Rs. 60 lakhs on 
t!i“ <>Ui ()ay scales and Rs. 00 lakhs under the t'esitral I’fiy Coiiinussioii 
scales should be aimed at. In view of the I’eeoniuiendation for an iniinc- 
djatc Job analysis, I consider that any setting ii]) of fixed targets tor reduc- 
tion of staff would be illogical and unjust. 

ClfAPTEUlX 

1 am constrained todilTer with my colleagues in respect oi their recoin- 
nicndalioiis made in tlii.s ('bapter. 

.1 consider that the Uailways are an essential public utility coiieein .ind 
any ovi'r (“!ii|diasis on f!i<“ need tor immediate linaneial justification of any 
ilevelopiMCiit .icbemes will not be in the best interest of the country. •.be 
slaiid.uds obtaining in ordinary commercial firms .should not be applieu 
to i!ic iv’ailuays and the main consideration should be one of public utdity 
and bidiiiicing the budget. 

^^v \ie\vs on the lue^lion of conf libiition to General Revenues from the 
Railviay.s are very dechled. The Railways should not be saddled with t'.ny 
fixed liabilities. 'Phis i.«. the ca.se in other advanced countries. The great- 
est coiil ribiif ion that Railways t.in make is iiulireit by providing enicient 
irau.siiort for sccuidng the prosperity of the country. 

Since the Separjition Goiuention, the General Revenues have received 
about Us. 221 of) erores as eonfrifmtion from the Uailways. thereby cripp- 
ling tii(Mr ciipaoity to maintain sullieient Reserves. 1 f this eontrihntion hail 
be(*ii list'd for amoi'tisat.ion of capifal. the I’ailways, would have b^n per- 
mi'iiicntiy I't'lieved of a burden of about Rs. 7 erores per annum in the shape 
of interest clitirges. and a part of sueli savings eonid be u.scd {or contri- 
biilion to Gentral Revenues. Business eoneorns are reouired to pay taxes 
onlv out of net .surpluses after meeting intx'rest liabilities. Depreciation 
I'uiid I'te. 'Phe Railways have been paying in my opinion, since lf>24 aiv'iit 
1:1 annas in the rupee out of its revenue balances, without being allowed to 
keep Depreeiatinii Re.serve on the scab' allowed iVir tlie private firms. The 
|>a-!\vavs ai’c ahowod neitlier the privileges of a business concern nor those 
of ntihiic utility undertaking. 

In flic citvniii.stanee.s, 1 consider that there is no jiistifiealion for con- 
f.ril nl ioK to Genera! Beveniies until the railways are in a oosition to main- 
l:»in resc! ves a1 least to the extent of Rs. .50 erores. 

r do not agree with the recommendation that an amortisation fund 
should be created by a fiv'-d contribution of 1 oer cent, of gross earnings 
eadi year purely for tlie [uirpose of writing ofl' tiic so called intangi >.e assets 
estimated at I?s erores 


T am of strong opinion that an Amorti.sation 1-'und should he btiih. up 
out, of |•cv('ml(' surpluses according to (he state (>f finances each veav for the 
purpose of write olT of the capital liabilities. This would rednee interest 
liabilities of the Railways The burden of interest charges on the railways 
is t(X) lieaw and is of the erder <‘f Rs 23 erores per annum and material 
fv'onnmies can lie affeeteil itermaiientlv if the Government tniivne a fore- 
sifliii'd pob’ev of advance nianning. fiiianeing and excentinn of heavy '’ap'lal 
schemes (hiring periods of ('asy money and cheap material (’osfs. 


T further iwnmmend (he appointment of an Expert Goimnittee to in- 
vestigate into tlie possibility of vediieing the r.ntp of interest on rniblie debt 
bv creating sufficient social credit through a Nationalised Banking system. 
Tins should result in lessening of the burden of interest charges on Imth 
tang'ilile and intangible assets. 

T dissent from the recommendation that there should be an increased 
contribution of Rs. 22 (’rori's per atmnm frtr the next five years towards tfir 
iVrneciaGon Fund. Tn the first place, this is not a practical propositinn 
,.rm«ideviiig the trend of railway earnings. 

N're idv the Indian Railways maintain a Tlrnnviation Fund on a scale 
pot to be found in ttny advanced country of fis.' '••.orld, Tt has been found 
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impossible for any liailway system to build up a Depreciation Fund 
whicli will fully meet the everdmuging costs of rophn-ement and renewal 
of the Railway assets. Tlie tlerniaii and .Japanese Railways had no De- 
preciation Fund. The practice in some cnuiitrics is to make at the most 
a contribution of about 7 per cent, out of gross earnings for the purposes 
for which the Depreciation htind is niaiiit. lined by fiidian Railways. Rail- 
ways in South Africa, Australia, and I’.S.A., are not able to make even 
this contribution, in (Ireal Britain on certain railways before tlieir re- 
cent nationalisation, the praeliet* was to maintain Depreciation Fund for 
renewal and retilacoment of be.nvv eouipuiejil or mitchinevy only and to 
maintain the balance in the Renewals Fund .-it a more or less constant level 
of 4-41 per cent, to 4 S7 jier cent o| Ibr (olid cap- jiI at charge. Our jire- 
sent balance in the Indian Railway Depreciation Fund is more than 
double this junount. Aetna) experience lias shown lluit until recently ap- 
propriation to the Depreciation Fund on (he present scale wnis in consi- 
derable excess of actual current reqiiireiiK'iits and. therefore, unfair to 
the R.aihvays. (he tax payer iind (hti r;iilwiiy worker by causing .an arti- 
ficijil deficit or reduction in (he no( receip(s. The auiilogy of the Railway 
Depreciation Fund being something of a I.ifc Fund of an Tnsnram^e Or- 
gianisation cannot he .ajiplierl (o Raihviiys in view of the na(nre of their 
capital structure and finaneial working. 

The problem cre.atcd by Jiigli replacemojit (;osts is a legacy of bad 
planning in the f)ast and can lie best dealt with by properlv timing costly 
replsiccment and renewal (trogramnie to take place its far as ])ossiblp dur- 
ing ever recurring periods of depression when prices .ire low'. 

I have, however, no abjection to building up reserves out of surplus 
revenues earned oacli vear fm* the t)nri)t>se of strengthening Amortisation 
Fund, Depreci<a( ion Fund and othc'r Reserve Funds and even eontribntion 
to the Central Revenues (u1 hoc aud. therefore. u(> alteration is suggested 
in the pre.sent rate of contribution to (lie Depreciation Fund at present. 

(’DARTER X 

fn spite of their be.st intentions, my colleagues have made .adverse ob- 
servations in this .and other chapters about, ineflicieucy, go-slow tactics, 
decline in the morale, indiscipline and loss of pride in the job in regard 
to lower ranks of the .staff aiid f atii sorrv T c;aiiiiot associate myself with 
the.so olKservations. 

Statistics have been cpiotcd meclianlcally comparing the strength of 
stalf in 15)38-39 witli that in the post-w'ar years whic'h liavc been abnor 
mal. '^'hile conclusion is drawn that (here is a siirpliis in the lower ranks, 
the satne fornuila is not applied to (he Hazel led Hdlccrs and Supervising 
staff for whom special pleading is made for further incre.ase in strengtli. 

.Mthough it has lieen pa.s.singly .idmittcl that s?>eeial cansas m.ay 
exist to explain the employment of niore staff, the emi»h;isis has lieen more 
towards indicating the existence of a .sur|)lus. 'f'he Hominittee have been 
informed by the Railway Board tlmt as a residt of their review in the 
light of the Adjudicator’s Award, there is likelihood of a net ineretise in 
the sirengtii of staff because of the need for creation of 1 ,18,000 additional 


In the circumstances, without a detailed job ana.ly.sis in the light of 
the Railway Board’s latest estimates, the observations made hv my col- 
leagues are alarm i.st bpc.ause the statistiexs quoted by them h.ave never 
been tfie basis for estimating surplus by any responsible administration. 
On the other liand. in the faee of the assiir.ances given by the Railway 
Board, a totally wrong impression will be created. 

Take for example, table No. 7 relating to the Running fPower) Staff 
which shows that between 1038-30 and 104.5-40. nercentage of reduction of 
work per he.ad in term.s of Engine hours on E. T. Railway was 30 but the 
latest figures show that, the lower grades of Running Staff on that Rail- 
way work 244 to 300 hours per month per man. The latest estimates of 
the Railway show that present Running Staff on E T. Railway should be 
increased bv 30 per cent, and in the face of this, to brand E. T Railw.ay 
Running Staff as having deteriorated in efficiency is, to say (.fie least, nfit 
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fair to them. Similarly, in regard to other categories who will re.sent 
uihicservcd aspersions as regards their eflicicncy. The organisational system 
«)! each llailway limits the capacity for showing better productive cHiciency. 
The Kiiiiiiing Staff Committee have opined that due to local conditions, 
given tlie same elTiciency the maximum monthly mileage performance for 
running staff differs from 20 to 60 per cent, between Group 1 Railways 
represented by K. I., R. N. and G, I. P. Railways and Group 11 Railways 
rejiresenting the remaining Class I Railways. 

Considci ing the abnormal years they have passed through and that 
revised scales were not implemented for skilled and the Running Staff 
even long after the year 1947-48, with the result that their standard of 
living is less than what it was two decades ago, it is amazing and highly 
creditable that the Railwayman did not ^>aralyse the transportation 
system in protest against their unjust service conditions. 

1 do not wish to state that the Railwaymen could not have shown 
better results or that there have not been undesirable influeniie among them. 

What is re(piired is the creation of enthusiasm inspired from the 
highest quarters. If there is to be material improvement in the productive 
cmciency of the Railwaymen, there must be a change jn the attitude bet- 
ween the Management and their employees in every sphere of activity. 

1 lay considerable stress on the creation of three types of machinery 
for ensuring maximum efficiency by harmony in the industrial relations. 
There is necessity for constitution of Standing Appellate Boards to hear 
appeals from the staff in respect of disciplinary punishments and wrong- 
ful supersessions. 1’hese should be modelled on the practice prevailing 
in Au.stralian Railways, where such Boards inclusive of Trade Union re- 
presentatives are constituted. 

Unless this long standing complaint is removed as stated above, any 
further relexation of the Disciplinary Rules to enhance the powers of the 
supervising staff will only increase the friction. Timid and limited ex- 
perimentation will not be satisfactory. 

The second proposal 1 commend for consideration is abmit the con- 
stitution of Joint Production Committee for securing the co-operation of 
such oi’ganised Labour as may accept the Industrial Truce Policy. 

'I’he functions of these Committees should be to consult and advise 
on matters relating to production and increased efliciency for this purpose, 
in order that maximum output may be obtained from the staff. Illustra' 
tive of the questions to be considered and discussed are ; — 

“(a) maximum utilisation of existing rnachinerv 

(b) upkeep of lixtures, jigs, tools and gauges, 

(c) improvements in methods of prodm^tion, 

(d^ efficient use of the maximum number of productive hours, 

(c) elimination of defective work and waste, 

(f) efficient u.sc of material supplies, and 

(g) efficient tise of safety precautions and devices.” 

i hcs(i (k)mmittees should be competent to consider all questions re- 
levant to ])rodu(:tion. Thus will an opportunity be created for construc- 
tive contribution on the part of the staff. Only such Committee should be 
entrusted with the task of job analysis and all enquiries on questions re- 
lating to the improvement of Transport system. 

These Committees should not deal with matters which are primarily 
the concern of Trade Unions. 

I’he third important proposal requiring immediate action is the ne- 
cessity of creating Joint Standing machinery for settlement of Trade Dis- 
putes. This matter was considered long ago by the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India. All advanced countries like Great Britain, Canada. 
South -Africa, Australia, Ne^w Zealand, France, Belgium, etc., have pro- 
vided such a machinery. Until this is done, there will be no improve- 
ment in the efficiency and good industrial relations on the Indian ^il- 
ways. 
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Care should be taken to secure the co-operation of organised J^abour 
and associate them as far as possible in every possible sphere of 'riaiis- 
port activity to infuse a feeling that the Railways are a Matioiial asset 
that should be worked in the interest of all concerned. Wherever possi 
We, the management of Railwa^.s should be handed to the workers as done 
in Mexico a tew years ago. As a result of the personal obst'rvation made 
during my visit to Mexico in 1938 on the invitation of the Mexican 
Workers Railways Administration, 1 can testify to the sucii'ss of this greai 
venture in industrial democracy. 

-Lastly, I desire to state that there is a wide gulf prevailing between 
the oflicer class and the lower ranks. This should not be allowed to grow 
by encouraging past prejudices and customs. 

Lower Gazetted staff should be eligible for promotion to Class 1 
Scale, if possessing necessary qualifications. The principle of equal jiay 
for equal work should apply in regard to those officers who iicrform the 
same duties as Juuioi' Scale Officers. 

1 do not agree with the recommendation that a Junior Scale Officer 
should lie able to go to the Senior Scale after 9 to 1 1 years of serviijc as 
suggested in paragraph 188. The Senior Scale must be a cadre that 
should be filled up by a very rigorous selection. It shouhl be borne in 
mind that considering the standard of living of the lower paid workers, 
the scales of pay of Gazetted Officers are too liberal and their ])romotious 
to or 1 ‘etentiou in higher ranks should not bo justified except on i^onsidera - 
tioiis of inei'it and merit alone. 

CHAPTER Xn 


Puragni[)li 197 

I am of sti’ong opinion that the Central Railway Authority should 
have Ihe same functions as the Transport Commission constituted by the 
British Transport Act of 1947. This would imply co-ordiiiation of all 
forms of tiansport by the Central Authority. 1 consider that niaximnm 
benefits can be secured only when all forms of public transport are not 
only nationalised, but managed by a Central Authoiity. This would 
require that all Railway systems, civil aviation undertakings, poi'ts and 
waterwjiys in the Indian TJnion should be managed under the proposed 
Central Authority. 

CHAPTER XV 

1 am sorry tu have to differ from my colleagues on the ipicsliou of 
the organisation of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office. 

'I'he Director, Railway Clearing Accounts OHice, in his evidmice, 
admitted that decentralisation of office at pi’esent would ineau iMiifdoy- 
inent of extra staff, incurring of extra expeiidituie and up root iic; the 
enqiloyccs who have been at llelhi for several years. 

This question of decentralisation was several times cousideiiMl in ,hc 
past when it was more easy to do-so with the least amount of liardslii; lo 
the staff, and it was decided only recently not to shift the (jllices. I di. not 
agree to the [iroposal of decentralisation which would involve the trans- 
fer of staff away from Delhi and needless extra expenditure to tlie Rail- 
ways. 

I have enileavoured as far as possible to concui- witli the views of my 
colleap-ncs even .vhen they are unfavourable to workers but 1 have been 
reluctantly compelled to record my notes of dissent only wlnm T hdi their 
observations are unwarranted. 


S. GURIJSWAMI. 

3-11 48 
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Hecoud. Solf of DissetU by Mr. if. (J uruswumi 
CilAPTKli iii 

l*arayrayh 45 

1 dillcr troni the views expressed by luy euileagues aboui departmeutal 
manufacture, espceiull} iu tlu; Arkonani hngiueeriiig Workshops. 

Departmental maiiuiaeture becomes costlier generally when private 
inanufuciurers enter into uuiair coiiipetitioa by unfair wages or labour 
practices and cut throat rediiclion of prices to disable a rival lor ex- 
ample, it is on record in Mitchell Kirkiiess Iteport on Koad liail Trans- 
port that certain private conteins went even to the extent of carrying 
passengers free between Mysore and Mercara just to ruin the rivals, 
iiaven Committee has also observial that “where the utilisation of scrap 
is an irnj)oi‘tant factor in the elements of cost, the railway workshop is 
obviously at an advantage for raw material and is iu a position to pro- 
duce clieaper than othei' workshops’’ {ndo paragraph 72 of the said Re 
port). Departmental manufacture has the further advantage of securing 
inaxiiuum utilisation of its skilled labour and as prolitecring motive is 
absent in departmental manufacture, maximum possible encouragement 
should be given to it ; this need not prejudice coustaut exploring of all 
legitimate ste|)s for reduction of costs of articles manufactured depart- 
men tally. 

( HAPTKR rV 

Poraoraph 72 

I do not agree with the estimates of surplus stall' contained in table 
No. 11 showing a surplus of lid per cent, on the basis of 1938-39 output. 
The basic figures quoted are misleading. 

In the first place, 1947-48 wa.s an abnormal period. The figures of 
surplus arrived at by my colleagties jjre considerably in c.xcess of the 
departmental expert evidimce. For e.vaniplo, the Chief Mechanical 
Engineei, G.I.IV Railway, slated I hat on the l>asis of 1938 39 outturn, 
the Parel Workshops would rc(piire (5,479 woi’kmcn, i.a.y a sui jdas of 
272 men only on the strength in 1947-48. The mocha uical m’iiIc of pro- 
portions applied in table No. 11 by my colleagues, none of whom is a 
Mechanical Engineer, shows a. surplus of 2.484 it. the Locomotive shops. 

'I'he number of stall enii)loyed per slanda.rd unit repair assumed by 
my colleagues includes a hirgo number m^t enqdoyed on rei)air work. 
For example, according to the evidence of the B.B. & C.i. Railway 1,500 
are employed on I’.O II.. Inter ami Out of course repair work, in Metrt 
Gauge Locomotive Woikshops whereas the corres))Oiuling figure assumed in 
the Tabic No. II is 3305 out of whom HMo men are declared to be surplus. 
The l-hief Mechanical Engintcr. B.B. A (’.I. Railway, stated that the 
number of days engines rem.iincd iu the shojis tor heavy repairs was ,57 
plus 15 days in 1947 48 ami if the spare parts are readily available even 
with the pre.sent labour elfic’' iuy Jlie period c.in be brought down to 23 or 
24 (lays. This alone would exjdain the wide margin of divergency bet- 
ween '1938-39 and 1947 4r lignres withe il reflecting adversely against 
the stafl'. 

I estimate that due to malnutrition and postwar diflieulties like civil 
eomimltions and long time spent on securing daily essential foodstuffs, 
absenteeism has ineieased generally by iO iier ceni. It is on evidence 
that as a result of amendment in tlte Eaetories Act and stopping of over- 
time, the working hours had to be rciluced from 60 to 48 hours e.xplaining 
a (liffcrcnee of 20 per cent, in outfuit. The extension of leave Rules to 
the temporary staff who were not previously eligitle for any leave before 
completion of five years .ser\ ice will justify a diffi'ieiiee of about 0 per 
cent, in output in a full year, .\hont 10 per cent, stall' additional to total 
strength in 1938-39 umy be assumed to .be noAv employed on the manu- 
facture of duplicate parts p:cviously imported from abroad or purchased 
from outside. The delays in securing spare parts and admittedly heavier 
ioa(i of repairs have affected out.fint by more than 50 per cent, on the 
basis of the evidence of the B. B. A” (1 T. Raihvay. The Adjudicator’s 
Award in respect of the liberalisation of Leave Rules will require 20 per 
cent, leave reserves for skilled labour. ^ 
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?****V.^^* position ill regard to Carriage and Wagon Shops. A 

Works Maiiatyor of Tarnaj^e and Wagon Workshop on the M. S. M. 
Railway recently informed me that the average time required in the 
same shops for reliabilitation of K. I*. Railway iroaching stock is 75C 
man days as against 200 or 250 man davs for similar work on the M.S.M. 
Railway stock. 

In the circumstances, in my view a stronger ease exists for in- 
creasing the present workshop siaff to meet the i.)re.sent heavy arrears of 
repair work and therefore to indicate that thei’e is a general surplus and 
that too to the extent of 20 per cent, in [.ocomotive Workshops and 71 
per cent, in Carriage and Wagon Shops on all the Railways will be 
drawing a totally mish'ading and unfair concinsions especialiy when 
figures ot actual man hours oi' man days spent are not available. My 
view is there is shortage of stafl". 

Cri.W'l'KK \W -Pam 77 

1 should like to make some ob.servations about the I BOON organisa- 
tion which is being eni|)Ioyed to make time studies in the Railway Work- 
shops at a cost of Rs. 2,(i0() per mensem. 'I’heir representatives appear- 
ed before us and conh'ssed that they are not mechanical engineers and 
cannot verify their conclusions by getting them tested in actual practice. 
The Mechanical Kngineers of the K. I. and B. N. Railways did not agree 
with the estimates of surplus mentioned in the IBt'ON Reports nor about 
their comdusions on balancing of dilferent categoides of workers. 'Phe 
Bedeaux System of Time Studies on which rBtT)N methods are based 
has iK'en op)>osed as misleading and inhuman by the British Trade Union 
Congress and American 'Trade l.’nions. 'There is a lot of misleading 
campaign against the Railway workers based on IBC-ON Report which 
states that “the effective work put in per S Inair day by machinists, 
fitters and coolies was :U, 2 and l.\ hours respi’ctively or an overall 
average of slightly over 21 hours.’’ 'This Report is based on a study of 
the work of about less than I p(‘r cent, of the Workshop Stall’ by IBC’ON 
methods which are merely academical, unveriliable and unaci-epted iwen 
by tlie Techanical Officers Of the Railways. I recommend that no further 
expenditure should be incurred on JBCOIV studies as they are not oidy 
wasteful but positively misleading. 

'The suggestion alioul removing disrut)tive elements among labour 
should be applied e»inally against such elements in the higher ranks also 
who i^onvenienllv invoke tin' name of the National (lovernment tor dis- 
seminating tiiscontent . 

Pai'(njnif)/ig K7 iitil HS 

T di.sspnt from the recommendation that the railways should offload 
the manufacture of spare parts to private source and that the Railways 
should not undertake the maiudiicture ot fittings as a permanent policy. 
In this connection. I can do no l)etler than (jiiote the following expert 
opinion of Raven Committee about Indian Railway Workshops; 

“It is our considered opinion that, even if juivate enterprise were 
capable of raising sufficient capital to accomplish the feat 
of supplying railway requirements, delays in supply would 
be inevitabb* and would militate against the expeditious 
re[)air of rolling stock, unless stocks out of all proportion 
to the work on hand, were maintained on each Railway. 
Considering the immense disadvantages <)f the railways 
bein<' dependent for such supplies on outside agencies — and 
the failure of firms to make deliveries to time has not been 
uncommon we have little hesitation in recommending that 
the manufacture of spare parts be conducted by the State 
Railway Workshops. 

In this we are siqiported by the general practice on other Railways 
of the world, including those which are more favourably 
situated as legards proximity to a competitive market for 
such spares.” (Paragraph 278 of Raven Coininittee's Rejwrt.) 
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In view of this, and other reasons mentioned in my note on ^ra- 
graph 45, encouragement of private enterprise is a wrong policy. 

CHAPTER IX — Paragraphs 166 and 167 
I do not agree with the reComihendatioh that the Financial Advisers 
of the individual railways should be provided with additional staff and 
other facilities for advising on development earnings. This should be the 
n^ain business of the comniercial experts of the Railways and not that of 
the iiiiancial officers. They can always submit their suggestions if they 
have any. 

CHAPTER XlW—Grainihops 

I consider that ^e AU India Itailwa}ihen*s Federatioh has hia'de 
ebnstructive suggestions abbht the Railway Gifainsho^s. According to 
their Press Communique of 16th May 1947, ^e Government Of India a're 
obligated to grant dearness relief according to the Central Pay Com- 
mission’s recommendation based on the cost of living index. As long as 
this quantum of relief is not granted, there is no justification for forcing 
a reduction of the present total relief as proffosed by the Railway Grain- 
shops Enquiry Committee and thus inviting labour trouble. Individual 
Option for workers with families of below avei^age size is to be welcom^ 
and the Government should negotiate with organised labour to hand over 
the management of the Railway Grainshops after implementing the Cen- 
tral Pay Commission’s recommendation about quantum of dearness relief. 

S. GURTJSWAMI, 

5-11 -4S. 
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APPENDIX I 

Minulds of an informal mcctivg of the High Power Uatlwag Enqinrij {'onnnil tee lulu aA 

New Delhi on 22nd November I9t0. 

Tlin (.■onjinitt(*p met in the ofliee of the Chief Coiiimissiniirr. l»iulwii>s, nt i’.m. 
r.ii Friday the 22nd November, IIMG, Colonel It. B. Emers»)n, O.B.K., t hief 

Coinmissiouor, al tended the Meeting. 

2. The following were present: — 

1. Mr. K. (]. Xeogy, M.L.A. (Central), Cliairmaii. 

2. Khan Moliamiiiad Vainin Khan, Deputy Presiiieiit, (.-oiitral Legislative 

Assembly. 

.'t. Mr. 1. S. Puri, C.T.hL, Additional Finnneial Commissiuner. Bailways. 

4. .AFr. .1. N. Nanda, (lencral Manager, ll.E.lT. the N. S. Railway. 

o. Mr. li. de K. .Maynawl, C.I.E., Cenerai Manager, .\I. A S. .\1. llMilwa\. 

(V M:*. M. Chnkravarti, O.S.D., Itaihvny Board, Ser*rt*lar\ to tiu' Ci imiiii (.ei«. 

Belore <lisensaion of tho. Agenda was taken up, Mr. K. de K. M;iyim?d said tliat lie 
thonght that he should bring h) the notice of the Chairman that for l erlain j.iivale. reast.ns 
which iriight retjuire. his presence in KnglamI after the date of his normal retirenuMij- in 
-February, it might not be possible for him to remain in India and servi* :is a .M.-mlicr of 
the Committee. Ho saiil that he did not wish it to be felt Ihat he was .d lending lliis 
Meeting under false pretences, and that if the Chairman felt that in view of I he inicer?aiiH.\ 
of him serving on the CommiUee, it would be. bolter fur him to withdraw, ii(> wrinld qiiile 
niiderstan(l and W(juld do so. 

TIic Cliairman .said ibat ho appreciated the. position buti hoped that Mr. M.-ivnanl 
would remain and give them the benefit of his experience. 

4. Tin* Chief Commissioner, Itailwavs, after reviewing the baekgr )mid, expl.ained ill. it 
the Committee had been formed in aeeordance with llie reeoinmendaiion conlained ii: 
the Hesolution passed by Iho Bailwny Standing Finance Committee on the I 1th .Iimm*. 
1940. ’i'lie l(*rnis of refereneo are 

(fi) Suggesting ways and iiuunis of securing improvement in lud ( ariiings by 

(i) economies in ail branches of railway administration, and 

(ii) any other means. 

(b) Ascertaining the extent of staff surplus to re.(niremeiils ninl suggesting 
practical methods of absorbing them in railway service'. 

.*). Khan Mohammad Yarnin Khaii stated th.at he was not clear wh.it was rneanr. by 
‘net earnings’ and desired that payment of interest eliai^i*s, eonvi.a*sion ol lo.-ins, ele., 
should be within the purview of thi3 Coimnittee. Mr. Puri explained tluit ‘net (‘jirnings’ 
were arrived at by deducting frurn the gross earnings Ihe ordinary working <‘\pens<'-=.. 
appropriation to depreeaatioii fund and payment to worked lines and that intia-esf was the 
first cliarge on such net earnings. After .some diseiissiun it w^as derided that tin* (.iiestion 
of interest rates should not form part of the formal enquiry, but could bo considered m i\ 
general manner in the light of further study of the matter. 

fi. Consideration of the title by which the (‘ommittee w^as iu be kiir)\vii was I lien lakeii 
«\u and it was decided that it should be known as ‘The Indian Bailw.av Kiupiirv Cummittce 

ie47‘. 

7. 'I'he approxiin.'itv? date for tla* Coiimiittec to assemble and < • iiunen.-e n^'iil;ii- 
sittings was fixed as early April. 1947, soon after the budget s«*ssi««n. Il \.;is e\|)('nln(| 
that bv that time the Adjiidi«i:itor’s award on the hours of work, weekly ic*.:!. h:i\.' ivscr\«* 
and leave rules and the Covernment decision thcretui, would be avaikablf lo tin- Cnm- 
rnittee. At Chairman s suggestion it was agreed that such Members ;is could in llic 
meantime conveniently visit imy?ortant yards or areas should b^. accorded tin- facilily for 
making investigations. 

8. 'Phe inerrii andnin on the general plan and field of eiujiiirN pcpMnd tor Hi-' 
Coininittt*e w^as then coii.sidi red and accepled as the starting point. This [ilan, however, 
could be amplified as it proceeded Iiy Mr. Puri, wlio would diuddc wlietiu r anv lel'erene.e 
to other members was necessary. likewise it would be for the other meinl)e»s to m.tke 
suggestions to Mr. Puri. 

Khan Mohammad Vainin Khar at this stage pointed that he. had anotlnr engagement 
and withdrew from the Meeting. 

The doubtful points rnenth'iied iu paragraph 2 of thi? Memoraiidiim wen- er.imi(h i’»d 
and it w-as decided that it would he within the scope of the* (’ommittee io make -.jil’ jest ions 
for improvement in the system of Railway statistics, hub that questions like MinortisatioTi, 
building np a general reserve, method of paying interest charg.3s need net Im* c ivainincd 
except in a gciieral manner, though prospective railway e.irnings w'onld have to ho 
considered. The Chief Cominissioner poinled out that the Board had m derlaken an 
examination of the prospective traffic load, earnings, and tho likely working expenses for 
the ensuing seven years and that conclusions were likely to be reached hhortly. It was 
decided that the Committee would accept the conclusions finalised by the Railway Board, 
subject to any comments that it might like to make. 
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The Chairman desired that reports of previous railway enquiry committees of tliis 
nature should he examined Jind the action taken thereon by Government made available 
to the Committee. ^rhis was a^^reed to and the Secretary was directed to collect the 
necessary papers. 

9. The eljairiijiin raised the qucstiori whether responsible rommercial bodies should 
not be invited to express their vkjws and make su^^^estions. It was agreed that the three 
federation of Chambers of Commerce only need be approacheil. 'I’hey are: — 

T’he As.sneiiiled Chambers of Commerce, Cakoitta; Federation of Indian Chanihers of 
Commerce and Industry, Delhi and Federation of Muslim Chambers of Commerce and 
iiidustry, Delhi. A letter on general ttrrns will bo issued t/) theso bodies who should bo 
told that Mr. Turi will be visituig various places in tlie. near future and would ho glad to 
meet the representatives of these bodies for any information w'hieli they may need as to 
the clinracter and siiope. of the enquiry or any other y)oint. 

The (’huiriiiaii asked f^jr a list of oftic»*rs who sorvivl in senior railway apf»oinf iiients in 
the past, and me still available, in fudia, so that he might send to fhern a personal invitation 
to help the Coiiiinif t^'o in its task. The (’biof Commissioner underlook to supply tlio 
(’onimittec with sia-li a list. 

10. The CoinmitU‘c -ilsn approved of the note prepared for them oiil lining tliv data, 

that should he eolleeted preliminary to the enquiry, though it was reali'^ed that the noti; 
would require ampliticatioii and inoditication as the investigation proceeded. It w.as 
further decided that the host way of collecding the information would he for ]\rt 'iiri 

sod (Ti.ikravarti to visit Jlailways and discu.ss the* matlor with the Geiier il Managers muI 
their ollicers and then decide on the most convenient and suilahle form in which 
infoiiuation should he <*onipiled by each railway. 

IJ. The Chairman stressed the need of a eompi tent slalist'ciaii capable of interpreting 
nilway statistics hi assist the. Coininittce. Tlu^ (’liiel CormiiHsione?* took note of tliis 
dc^maud. 

Mr. Puri pointed out that it would not be jiossdile for tlie St'e.refcavv to do single- 
handed all the work required and that additional ga/elted .lasisianee would he. necessary 
later. Tlie Chief Commissioner agreed that when Mr. Puri found that the Secretary w'as 
overloaded, he would he given assislaiici*. Tt was observed that tlu* Wedgwood Corn- 
niittae had two Joint Secretaries, bcskles a rale and slatistwtal officer. 

Af. X. CHAKRA VARTT, 

Secretary-designate^, 
Indian Railway Knquiry Committee. 

APPENDFX TT 

(A) Tour uiulariAkoii by the CommiUoe in 1947 - 


Slation vi»U9d 

Hailimy 

Datr. of VI ft U 

QhaziabiMl 

. N.W. . 

. April 29th 

SaharAcpitr 

. N.W. . 

. April .3()th 

Kalka 

. N.W. . 

. May iBt 

ftina 

. rj.T.P. . 

. .Tilly .Srd 

Nagpur 

. G.I.P. . 

„ 4th 

Bhimaval 

. G.I.P. . 

.. 5th 

Kalyan 

. G.T.r. . 

„ 6th 

Dhond ....•••• 

. G.I.P. . 

fitli 

Arkonam 

M.rf*R.M 

„ 7th 

li^draa 

iSttur Diiui ....... 

M.&S.M. 

„ Sth to 1 Ith . 

. s.i. 

.. 1 2th 

F.rode 

. S.I. 

„ 1 2th 

Triohinopoly 

. S.I. 

„ I6th A 14th again oi 
I6th AI7th 

Madura 

. S.T. 

„ I4th 

Dhanuihkodi ...... 

S.I. 

„ 15th 

Gorhin Harbour TorminuB .... 

. S.T. 

„ ISth 

Mettiipalayam 

. S.T. 

„ lOtb 

Ootacamund ...... 

Pykara Works 

, S.T. 

. .. |0thto22ml-l,p„^^y 

Bangalore ....... 

M.S. 

20th to 2]8t Partv I 

Bangalore 

M.S. 

.. 25th Full 

Mysore 

. M.S. 

22nd to 24th 

Walteir and Vizagapatoni Port 

. B.N. 

„ 27th 

Bilaspur 

H.Nt 

M 28th 

Adra 

B.N. 

M 30th 

Tatanagar 

B.N. 

. M Slat 

Dhanbad, Asansola end Coal Area. 

. E.I. 

August 1st to 2nd. 

Ajmer. 

B.B. . 

„ 0th to 10th 

Ratlam 

B.B. . 

. „ nth 

Dohad 

B.B. . 

„ 12th 

Ahmedabad 

, B.B. . 

„ I3th 

Bomb^ 

. B.B. A G.T.P. 

. „ I4th to 22nd 

(A) Tour undnrtaken by ihn Committee in 1048. 

, — 


]Baroiny 

. E.I. . 

March 28th 

buoknow 

. K.I. . 

,, 29th A 30th 

Kanpur 

Gorakhpur 

. E.I. . • . 

M 3lst 

O.T. . 

• April lot to 3rd 

Remaria 

. O.T. . 

f* 4th 

Mokameh Ghat 

. E.I. . 

4th 

Jamalpiir 

. E.I. . 

fi 5th A 6th 

DIaapore 

E*I. • 

M 7th 

Mna 

. E.I. 

- « 7th 

Mdghiilaiiira^ 

. BJ. . . 

• .. Sth 
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SttUion vitiud 


Railway 


DaU of visit 


^VKAnsol .... 
Cuttack .... 
Aclra, Pothardihi uiid Coal Area 
Khoragpur 

Calcutta .... 


Sliiiluiig . 
Pandu 

Kaiioliarapara . 

Allahabad 

Agra Caiitt. 

Buiiibay . 

Dohad 

Bhiisiival 

Jhaii^i 

Aj.ner 

Tatanagar 


E. I. . 

April 9th 

B. N. 

loth 

B.N. . 

,, nth 

B.N. . 

. „ 12th A 13th 

r .. 14th to 17th 

E. T. A B N. 

< „ 22iid to 24th 

1 May 22nd to 25tli 

.;V>waui . 

Apiil 19th 

AKMaiii . 

„ 20th 

E.I. . 

„ 21st 

E. I. . 

May 3rd 

G. J. P. 

„ Jth 

C. 1. P. A B. B. 

Juno 28th to July 

B. B. . 

July 2iid 

a. 1. P. 

2id 

O. 1. P. 

„ 4 th A 5th 

B. B . 

.. 12th A 13th 

B. N. . 

IGthA17ih 


APPENDIX III 

(.\) LihI *)!' witnwso» who gave oral evidmice in 1947. 

(»0 Ojpee-fS of thfi Railway Board Fines of < 

1 . Major If. J.. Carter, Officer on iSpcnial Duty . . . Simla 

2. Mr. K. [«. CrawTonl > Joint Director, Pint War Hating . Simla . 

3. ^fesHi'K. W. OMHeld, Director, Afoclianical Kiigintjering A: 

J. N. nptrxi, (Joiitroller of Staiidardifiation New Delhi 

4. JVIr. P. M. Jo<3nph, Director, Accountii .... „ 

5. .^fr. G. A. Howlor.soti, iM« iibor, Traii-;port ... „ 

9, Mr. A. .V. Brown. Dirintor, Trartio (General) ... „ 

7. Mr. C. G. Sturt, Director, Civil Kiigineoring . . . „ 

8. .Mr. A. Ualakrislmaii, Direetor, Pitiaiico ... „ 

9. Mr. A. H. Ellington, Director, Stores .... „ 

( 6 ) Haila Officers 


Fines of ecidsrics Pats of svidsnes 

Simla May .30th 

Simla . June 7 til 


June 30th 
July iHt 

,. 2iid 

2nJ 
.. 2nd 
M 2nd 
.. 2nd 


2. Mr. 0. W. Claiko, Chief Mocliariical Eiigirieor, G. I. P 
Railway ........ 


II 

24th 

3. Mr. H. M. U. Morno, <3iiof Muehanical Engineer, N. W. 
Railway 

»» • 


24tli 

4. Mr. W. Miller, Loco and (/'arriago Siiperinteiident, 0. T. 
Ruilwuy ........ 



34Mi 

5. Mr. P. Morris, (^hief Mechanical Engineer, M. A S. M. 
Railway . ' 


• 99 

21th 

0. Mr. N. N. Kakati, Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer, B.N. 
Railway ........ 



24th 

7. Mr. T. T. Lambs, Deputy Chief Mechanical Eiigiuoor, E. I. 
Railway 

f9 


2Uh 

8. Rai Bahadur U. N. Banerjee, Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, B. A. Railway 



24th 

9. Mr. J. F. Wright, Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer, S. I. 
Railway 

99 


24th 

10. Mr. 0. S. Rao, Director, Railway Clearing Accounts Office Delhi 

. July 1st 

11. Mr. V. T. Narayanan, Suporinteudoiit Railway Training 
Soliool, Biua 

Biiia 

»i 

3rd 

12. Mr. Q. Mohiiiddin, Road Officer, Q. I. P. Railway . 

Nagpur 

• II 

4lh 

13. Mr. D. R. Siiri, Divisional Traffic Manager, Q. t. P. 
Railway 

*• 

If 

4th 

14. Mr. N. A. Shad, District Coiiimeroial Officer, B. N. 
Railway * . . 

»> 

• » 

4th 

15. Khan Bahadur S. M. Aniir, Divisional Transportation 
Suporintondent, G. I. P. Railway .... 

Bhusaval 

• II 

5th 

16. Mr. E. C. B. Thornton, Traction Superintendent, G. I. P. 
Railway 

Kalyan . 

• Iff 

6th 

17. Mr. H. W. R. Rankin, Oiiief Engineer, M. A S. M. Railway Madras 

• ff 

8th 

18. Mr. S. Sen, De{>uty Signal Engineer, M. A S. M. Railway 

»» 

»» 

8th 

19. Mr. P. A. F. Cory, Chief Operating Superintendent. M. A S. 
M. Railway 

»• . 

ff» 

8tb 

20. Mr. R. J. J. Porry, Chief Coiiimeroial Manager, M. A S. M. 
Railway 

It 

• *j 

0tli 

21. Mr. P. Mori is, Chief Mechanical Engineer, M. A. S. M. 
Railway 

»* * • 

• II 

9th 

22. Mr. C. Hill Turner, Controller of Stores, M. A. S. M. Railway 

•* . 

• 11 

Oth 

23. Mr. A. 0. Read, Deputy General Manager (Establishment) 
M. At S. Mt Rly* 

»i • 

• 

9tli 
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APPEXDlXJri— ConrtnW 

Place of evidence Date of evidence 

*JI. Khan Bahadur J. D. Bhote, FiiiAncial AdviBor ic Chiot 

Accounts OfYioer, M. & S. M. RIy. .... lAadros July tfth 

25. Mr. W. G. W. Reid, General Manager. M. Sa 8. M. Rly. . „ .... 1 1th 

2<i. Mr. A. I. W. Jones, Chief Engineer, 8. 1. Railway . Triohi nopoly . ,. 13th 

27. .Mr. Siilticy Suiith, Ciiief Operating Superintendent, S. 

1. Railway ........ „ . • 13th 

2S. Mr. h. T. Hockley, Chief Coiniiiorcial Superintendent, S. 1. 

Railway ........ „ . . „ J3th 

:iil. Sir JoflTory Reynolds. General Manager, 8. C. Railway . „ . ■ 13th 

:10. Mr. S. Srinivasaii, Chief Auditor, S. T. and M. & S. M. 

Railways ........ „ . • »f 13th 

:il. Mr. M. I. .MaiLsfinlil, Marino Superinietulont. S. I. Railway Dhamishkodi ,. 15th 

;12. Mr. A. h. Baker, Chief Mof^hanioal Engineer, 8. T. Railway Triehinopoly . ,> Ihth 

Mr. C. I>. Ellicot, (^uitrnllor uf Stores, S. I. Railway . „ . . „ I3th 

31. !Mr. K. Sadagf)pan, Kiiiariuial Adviser Jc diief Aocoiints 

Oilicei, S. f. Railway ...... „ . • ,# lUth 

35. Mr. Soshagiri Rao, Deputy General Manager (Versuunel), 

S. 1. Railway ........ „ . . „ 17th 

3(>. Mr. .r. V\ Wright, Dopiity (<hiof Mechanical Engineer (Power), 

S. [. Railway ....... ,. - . 17th 

37. Mr. 'f. Voiikatasiiliraiiiania Ayyar, Statistical Officer, 

S. 1. Railway ....... „ . • .* 17th 

3s. Mr. Madhav Rao, Chief .\iiditor, Mysore State Railway Mysore . . ■ 22nd 

311. Mr. M. A. Raiiiaiiiijan, Chief Engineer, Mysore State 

Railway ........ ,, . . 23rd 

'10. Mr. Enuyeth irus.-.ain. Traffic Manager. Mysore State 

Railway .. .. 23rd 

•11. Mr. M. Chnhive, Loco Superintendent, My.<4ore State 

Railwiy ........ ,, . . „ 2'Uh 

•12. .Mr. M. Voiikaii^h, General Manager, Mysore State Rail- 
way ‘ .... 24th 

•13. Mr. X. V. Cliiiiiiappa, Controller of Store.<«, Mysore State 

Railway ........ „ . . , 2lth 

4-t. Mr. S. .Vanjiin Diah, i'ort Adininistrative Officer, Vi7.aga> 

pc tain Port . . . t . . . ViKagapataui . „ 27th 

'l.'i. Mr. J. A. A. Shott, SiiperintoiKlent Traffic, Vi'/agapatani 

Port .... 27th 

40. Mr. .M. 1). (.'anrioll, District 'lYaiisportation Offi<'or, B. N. 

Railway ........ Bilospur 28ih 

47. Mr. W. M. Smalley, As.sistttnt Coininercial Officer, B. X. 

Railway ........ ,. . . 28tli 

8. Mr. A. K. Gupta, District Engineer, B. X. Railway „ . . „ 28th 

4'.). Mr. K. M. Ishaq, Coal Maiiagor, B. X. Railway Adra „ 30th 

50. Mr. P. C. Mukorjw, Deputy General Manager, E. I. 

Railway ........ ,, . . ., 30th 

51. Mr. R. G. Basil, Controller of Stores, E. I. Railway „ . . „ 30th 

52. Mr. P. C. Ghosh, Controller of Stores, B. X. Railway . 30th 

53. Khun Bahadur G. Fariique, Genoral Manager, E. I. Tlail- 

w'uy .Wnsul . August 2iid 

54. Mr. Dus Raj Malhotra, Chemist & Metallurgist, B. B. & 

C. T. Railway Ajmer . . . „ 8th 

5.7. .Mr. G. B. SDsirs, Works Manager, Loco B. B. & C. 1. Rail- 
way ........ „ . . „ Uth 

50. Mr. P. R. .Aggarwal, Works Manager, Carriage A Wagon 

B. B. & C. 1. Railway ,, . . „ OLli 

57. Mr. Mool X^arain, Traffic Superintendent, B. B. & 0. 1. 

Railway . ..... „ • • dth 

58. Mr. 11. R. Eveleigh X. V. I., Engineer-in-Chief, B. B. & C .1. 

Railway (M. Q.) ...... „ . . „ Ulth 

59. Mr. D. 0. Vovaina, Senior Aoooiints Officer, B. H. A C. I. 

Railway ., t • *« 10th 

00. Mr. Ziauddin Khan, Executive Engineer, B. B. A C. I. 

Railway ....... KatUm • • t, Hth 

01. Mr. J. W. Maye, Distriot Loco Superintendent, B. B. A C. I. 

Railway (Gangapur City) „ . • „ lltb 

02. Mr. K. Janakiraman, District Traffic Superintendent, 

B.B. A C. I. Railway lUh 

03. ' Mr. T. D. Macintosh, O. B. E., Loco A Carriage SupoHnten- 

dent, B. B. A C. 1. Railway .... Dohad. « ,, I2th 

04. Mr. J. W. Maye, Works Superintendent, B. B. A C. I. 

Railway '•> . . 12th 

05. Mr. B. H. Mayes, Loco Works Superintendent, B. B. A C. (. 

Railway • * * » • • Iffth 

00. Mr. D. 8. Muegee, Deputy Chief Meohanical Engineer, Q. 1. P. 

Railway Bombay • • „ lith 
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APPENDIX. ITI .. . 

rii'Pt? of 1 nli-Mi 


67. Mr. IJ. Holt Kooho, Chief EloripjcAl Engmeru', iJ. |. IJu'nbAv 
Railway. 

fl«. Mr. N. K. Kanitkar, Deputy (Miiof Mrt*‘haiucal KiiKi.it w, 

D. T. P. Railway. . . 

0tf. Mr. N. M. OhoBh. Choiiiisl aivl MetalliiigisU 15. I, P. 

Railway. 

<0. Mr. P. D. Macinlodh} O.H.f'l., Looo i!t ('arriaKt* Sitporjuieis- 
tlont, Lower Parol, B., B. & (’. |. TtaihvHy 

71. Mr. N. S. Son, (Miioi Traffic SiipejiuiLtoilniii, fv 1 . 1 *. Rnil- 

way. 

72. Mr. B. 0. B. Thornton, Traction Sii|i(‘riiiion>.1ciit.. i». I 1'. 

Railway. 

7». .Vlr. H. E. DepiiTy (’hlol EowM.fiM- (SignfiKj. iM.l*. 

Railway. 

74. Mr. H. P. Hini, (liief Tratfir- 4i. t. P. R.'iiKvrtx 

7,1. Mr. V. B. Arto, KinanoiftI Ailvis**! /t «'‘Jiip| A,.r.oiini i rUVi.K.. 
tL I. I*. Railw'ay. 

7rt. Mr. (I. W. Clarkr, rhiftf MeeliHiili ,\l Knginoer, I. K. ,, 

Railway 

77. Mr. .r. S. IBeaivrnft, Chief Kngiii<>»r, H.. B. A: i \ I. Ruilwav 

75. Mr. H. C, Townra, Dopnty (’‘hiof Eugijiw /SiKiiHlt*!. H., R .. . 

^ C. I. Railway. 

TW. Mr. 0. N. Sopor. Chief FloctHfol Engineer. B.. B. .V C. I 

Railway. 

so. Mr. P. ]<. Vemia, Divisii.itial EloclTitvil Eiiw»iio«f. B.. B. A • 

C. I. Railway. 

S], Mr. R. T. Colliiirt, E. J>., Financial Adviser tfr < .'liief Acc-.t'iiil* , 

Offlcer, R., B. & C. I. Railway - 

S2, Mr. 0. C. K. .loiley. ('out ml lorn of fitoreHi, B., B. A. 1. ,, 

Railway. 

S‘i. Mr. K. K. riao, Coutroller of SVuirr, G. 1. P. Kailwav . . 

S4. Mr. S. G. Pick, M K. n.. Chief Traffic MaiiHger. B . B. 

(fc C. T. Railway. 

M5. Mr. 1. A. Pamkkar, i Uiof Auditor, G I. P. and B., B. A 0. 1. . 

Railway*- . 

sa. Lt Col. *7- K. Clutterbijct, Chief Eugifjeer, G. T. P. Hailwav. 

!47 Mr. W. IToo*!, OtMieral Managc^r, t4. T- F'# Railway 

■SS. Mr. K. C. Bakhlo, ticrieral Manager, B., 1?. & r. I. Ruilwar , . 

s9. Mr. A. K. iSariii, C-ontrollor of Railway SiipplicM Nc?» 

(c) £lf pr€<i9*ifativ^ Provincvil Oovttrnme*it» ami 'Slysur^ S,utv 

1. Mr. S, K. Banerjec. flcfretary, t'ivii hidneti-ie!*. P. Naapur • 

< lovormnenl . 

2. i>r. IC. A. N. Rao, Director ofTiuJn*»tno», (\P. Guv«»rii oetii 


AiUU-nI l-lili 

I Ml I 

Mill 

Mill 

llMh 

.. Rfth 

hMl, 

,. null 

I '.If It 

I'.llh 

JOlh 

„ L‘IMI. 

„ 20t}i 

„ -Joili 

„ JiMli 

.Till 

INitn 

„ 2.11 ii 

. 21ii. 

• •* i i 

. Goioi-o>' rc 

' dy 4i!. 
■li. 


2. Mr. K. Bakthnyatsahua, Miiiiator. Publiu Worka, Got ora* Mudraa . . I 111. 

uieiiL of Madraa- 

4. Mr. li. Aldred, T. (J. S., Deputy CominiMioner, .Ajiocr. Vjim-: . . . -Aimimf 'Jfh 

Merwsra. 

fi. Dew till Bahadur Dr. f. 0. M. Royan. Dowan-in Charga. B.'ingaloif . -lulv 2.’itli 

Myeore Siato. 

6. Rajamantrapravina •!. Appaji Gowda, Rarenne A CJorninu* . ... 

liication Miriifiter, Mysore St.-ite. 

7. Air, Siriappa, P. W. D. Miiiiator, Mysore Stai** . . -ath 

14. Mr. M. Sheriff, Lav* Minifrtor, My Huns Stat.e ... ..... ,, -.Ath 

9, Mr. Vedavnsaoharya, Chief iSe<*reUtry. >fvsoro .State 2ftt!i 

10. Mr. R. Reraakriahna, S«*retnrv, n ,i!wflv ElfM-f rioal, Mysor*' ..... .. 

State 


(d) (fottiirfMuml OjUssrf fftAer tA ttt ihos$ inrMfd wmirr (w). M-) and f 

1. Mr. H. M. Mathews, Elect rik'al CoirinnHeTi^ner lo th^ Gi.veni- Simla 

ment of India. 

2. Air. TT. K. Kripalani, C. T E., i litiirnmn. Kotleral I’ublif 

Service CoinTnimion. 

:L Air. E. R. Seshii lyor. C. T. E.. Deputy Auditor General 
of India. 

4. .Mr. Dev Datt, M. A., M. T. (J. T!., (,‘hiof G«ivornmont lim- 
pector of Railways. 

3. Mr. W, R. Tenuaiit, C. T. E. Auditor General of fmlin. 

ft. Mr. C, Bhaskaraiya, Director of Railway Audit . . .- 

7. Mr. M. S. Venkataraman, Chairman, Afadraa Port Tmal . .’lTad^a^ 

8. Afr. A. O. Milne, Administrative Offirer.t HarlxMirKotfiTiCor- Corbin . 

iB'Chief, Port of Cochin. 


May *27th 


lltb 
l^b 
IRI* 
„ Ihtli 

„ 18th 

.. nth 

„ IBth 
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Place of evidence 


Date of evidence 


9. J*. li. Nnvak nnd K. B. Knn, Tndiiatry A Supply Now Delhi 

Dcpartmoni 

1 Mr. S. F. Ple\i\ Police A<1 virtOi* and Sufverinleiidont, KaiUvay Rutliiio 
P:>1 ice, A j mor- M«'r wa ru 

11. .Mf. K. .\T. Siirveyiir, Ch.iinUMin Port Trtisfe, Bumhiiy , Homhuy 

12. Mr. H. A. tl.ivdoii, M»i.nHK«*r, Boinlmy Port Trust 


Anguit 7th 


fe) Urtirfd Uailway OjffiAera 

Bai Hiihrtiliir 15. H. Puri, Ketii*ed (’hief Ac«-oiir»t.» Ofticer, Sinilii 
N. W. Rjiilw,.,v 

Mr. II. PtuiiKuch.iri, HeM., (I, M., My>ii»ro Stale IhiiJw.ay. MiiripHlorf 
Mr. S. Piirnaiya. Kctd., t'. '1'. S., H. I. Railway .* „ 

Mr. Y. K. Rama <*lunulor R.ni. Kotrl. fi. M. My'^oro Stale Myn/w.' . 
R«ilwn>- 

Mr. K. Clmid.n.p|ifi, IV'td. Trafl’m Manager, M. S. Railway „ 

K'ljasovaprasktii R. \. Mii/a. Rolf). (iCfioral VLi'iasicr. Barifialori' 
M. S. Llnilwtiy* 

(f) Hpprt'Kt'tttniivb’i t>f the. f'hamhrra *nid A^Mocinlinns 


, Muslin* t.’luiinber of Ooiiuii«r«v\ Madi'ii.^ . 

. Southern India Plmiuber of I ^)ru^ne^co, M.tdra^ 

.\ndlu*a Chainher <»f PonimHh'e, ,M.j.dr.i‘- .... 
Mim!igin<i Diroctor, Southern fi0.wl liM. . 

Trifliiiiopnly District t.lhiimbcr of (^aniuen*** 

AIy.si>ro Chamher of t/ommerfO, Riiinrulore 

, 'riio Indian tJolliory Owners .Association, .lhari i 
Indian Mining Fodoratjon, Oalciithk 
Indian Mining Association, Oahsuita 
, Indian Ooal Morehants AssOfjiatiou, Jliuiia 
>Iow Oovijidapur Toal Ltd., witli Other t’oal t’'ijnpM.nle.^ 
Ahmedtthad Mill OwneiV As.^-)r.'iation 
All India Manufuctnrors* Orgiinisal ion, Romliay 
Aaiocifttion of Tiidian Industries, Bombay 
rndwii Mercliattts Chamber, Bombay .... 
Iiidiim Roads <V. Transport Developfuent .Association, 


Madras . 


Mftdijpa 
Trichinopojy 
Mysi»ro . 

Dbinbad 


Ahiriodalmd 

Rmnbnv 


•bine 13th 

duly noth 
20fch 
22nd 

22nd 
.. 25th 


.. lOt-h 
lOtli 
.. 1 0th 

M l-tth 
,» 10th 
23r(l 
V'lgii.'jt 1st 


[g) liefiftHMtatierfi of thf Hftilmg hhnployenC Umona or Aa^ioeiatioti 

1. S<att-b Indian Ril.ilw^ly Kroployoes’ Associati«ni, Timvanir IViehinopoly 

2 . South Indian Railway Workers Union, (jolden Ro-.k . i, 

J. South Indlmi Railway Labour Union, CJuldeii Rock . « 

i. Mysore State Railway Mtn|iloyoort As.sociutii »ii . Bani;,dori; Afyson* 

(B) Listov witnkssks who oavm obat. kvtojwok in I OAR 
(a) Officer of Ihfi Jiaihrny Board 

I. Mr. P. (.1, Badhwar, Mon bf*r Staff, Railway Ro.ini Xow Delhi 

1. Dr. H. J. Nichols, Moinber Riigijirtcrimr, R.nbv in Rojinl 

3. Mr. I. iS. Puri, Financial Comiiiis-ioner, Railway.; . . 

1. Mr. V. P. Bhandarknr, Meinlier Tfun I -irtation. Railway ,. 

Board. 

5. Mr, K. 0. -Bakhle, OhiofOoiMMii.ssioner, Railways 
0. Mr. K. C. Bakhio, Chief CoJimiUsioner, Railways . 

7 . .Ml*. I. H. Puri, KinftiUiirtl (?oniiiis-ionor, Railways . „ 

s. P. <\ Radhwar, Me»nbor SUff, R vilwav Ber*r.|, . 

0. Air. >V. Ohlfield.DirotdorMochani' aJ Engineering, Railway ,, 


•Inly lOrii 


loth 

2 1st. A 24th 


March I Till 
.. 17th 
„ ISth 
„ lOt.l, 

lOtli 

Ma>‘ 28 tli & Outobei 

7th 

7th 
M 7th 
„ ?oth 


U». Mr. K. U. RakhK Chief Coiumisrtioiier, Railways 

1 1. Air. r. S. Puri, Financial Cun nnissionor, Haiiways . 

12. .Mr. V. P. Hhftiidarkar, Member Transportation, Railway 


tTijiio 1st 
„ 1st 


III. Mr. K. C. Bakble, Chief ComriussKmer, Railways . 

1 1. .Mr. r. S. Puri, Financial ComiuiMsiciner, Railways % 

15. Mr. \V. Rood, Moinbor Engineering, Riulway Bo»wd 

16. Mr. K. (3. Bakhlo, Chief Co nmissioner, Railways . 

17. Mr. T. S. Puri. Financial Cenmimioner, Railway^' . 

1 8. Mr. K. L. Crawford, Director Traillo, Railway Board 
1 6. Mr. H. 8. Ramamtbban, Secretary. Railway Boanl 


,, 2nil 
2nd 
...and 
f* 3rd 
.frd 

July 27th 
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L^iaoe of eviduuLu 


hate of ovidenoe 


( 6 ) Jiaifway OJicem. 

J. ‘Hai Bahadiu* C. Hahl, OUiuf AduiiuUtrativo OlHoui'i G. r. iioJUi 
Kailway. 

2. Mr. J. A. \Vii$ion, Dint. Looo Sux>bi‘iiiteiiduat, O. T. U.u'oilly 
Hallway . 

2. Mr. F. H. Ja no*i. Workn 0. T, iVidwAy . . „ ■ . 

4. Ml*. A. Klio-^lu, .'Visistant CoAtrolJur of StorA-t 

5. Mr. K. P. Modwell, Divisional Supoi iutendoiit., K. I. L*i(;kiio\\- 

Hailway. 

U. Mr. 1). A. Jenkin-'t Speoial I'iokot Oificor, 0. 'L\ lUiiu ty 
7. Mr. P. SaUai, Superiiitoatltuit L*o\vor, I, Hailwax „ 

b. Mr. N. X. 'L'aaruui^ \V^ork^ MarirA;joi‘, Oai A ,, 

Workshop* E, I. Kailway. 

2. Mr. E. M. Pa<Iwtok, iliiporialietuieut Ooiutnorekil, E. L. „ 
lUilway. 

lU. Mr. S. (jiiakravarty, \Vo>k4 ^faaagor', JjOco Sho[i* E. t. 

Kailway. 

11. Mr. P. li. •/oiio.'i, U'*puly Coatn>ll»'i- of SUno-i* K. L 

Railway. 

12. Mr U. X. LVivodi. Sup"."ii»beadoub i'i‘aiLSp<Hr.tfc(>ioii, K. X. 

Railway. 

13. R. K. M. A. Asraiii, ('Uair.iuiii, E. I. Jk. ij. L'. Rjidw'rAys 

Joint Subordiuato ijcrvioo OoiinniMslou. 

1 1. Sardai* Baluidur iS. S. Gyaiu, Me ubor • . • • 

1.). K. B. K. P. Giioiiliali Mo iibor 

10. All. D. li Desai, Senior Superiutendont Work'., K. t. 

liaUway. 

17. Mr. B. S. Vonna, DiviMonal Aooouiits OiBoor. E. 1. „ 

Railway. 

12. Mr, K. P. Modwoll, Uivisioiuil Suporiiiteiideui . E. X. „ 

Railway. 

12. Mr. J. X. Das* Divisional Buperintendont* Allahabad E. 1. Eaupnr 
XUilway* 

22. Mr, S. L. Sakeoaa* Looo huperintoridoixt, 0. T. Xiailway . Goi'aklipui 

21, Mr, iVom Naili, <joutrollor of htow, O. P. Xiuilway „ 

22. Mr. P. L. Xtoy, 't'ralUo Mariagor, O. T. Railway . . ., 

22. Mr. ii. W. Alluiii, Olfg. Oniof Eagiiioor, 0. f. Railway „ 

24. Mr. K. ilrishiia Uao, F. A. A C, A, 0., U. T. lUilway „ 

25. Mr. 0. 0. Trehau, Genwal Manager, 0. f. Railway *, 

26. Mr, A. K. Chakravarti, Oft'g. Su^xll., Way and Worlw, M'jkaon)h illmi. 

E. 1. Railway. 

27. Ml*. K. L. Xandii, Aisl^taiit IValUo .S«i|niriutoiidoiiL, O. W 

Railway, in tlxo prosouce of Mr, G. Trehan, Uonwal 
Mao^, 0. T. liailway. 

28. Mr, E. li. Flaeton, Chief .vloeJiwiuCia Engiiusn-, E. I. fanndpui* 

Railway. 

22. Mr. B. Baeu, Deputy Chief .Mochanieal Engiirwr, E. 1. 

Railway. 

30. Mr, R. G. Basu, Ooutrollor of Stores, E. I. XiaUway . „ 

81. Mr. P. C. Mukerjeo, Divisional Suporintendoat, E. X. Diiinporo 

Railway. 

32. Mr. N. C, Kapoor, Divisional Superintendent, E. 1. Rad- A»m8.>l 

way. 

33. Mr. J. Singh, Superintendont X’raasportatiou . . . 

34. Mr. K. B. Mattmr, Chief Operating Superintendent, E. 1. 

Railway. 

85. Mr^ A. N. Roy, District Transpoi’tation Cfficor . Cuttaok 

36. Mr. M. A. Lawton, District Oouunei'uial OiUcer . . „ 

37. Mr. S. N. Panikkar, Disorict Enginoer, B. X. Raiiwixy . 

38. Mr, L. M. D’Orua, Coal Manager 

SO. Mr. A. E. Mitchell, Assistant f^o Gxrriago Supdt., B. N. 

Railway. 

40. Mr. R. A. Plulips, Chief Mochaiiioul Engineer, B. N. Khargpur 

Railway. 

41. Mr, P. C. Ghosh, Controller of Stores, B. N. Railway „ 

42. Mr. I. S. Superintendent Tiaiwportatiou IValUc., 

B. N. Railway. 

43. Mr. A. K. Baau, Chief Adininistniiivo Oiiiocr, Assam Pand i , 

Railway. 

44. Mp.N. lAharry,CaiairniauJointServioeCommi»iion , OaXoutta 

46. Mr. W. K, Ort fft i, TransportaGon Manager, B. N, Railway ,, • 

Mr. 8. N. Qupte, Oominetoial Traffic Muager, B. N. t> . . 

, BMImy. 

47 , » 


Afari'Xa 

27lU 

»• 



XSi i. 

• ?• 

•iSili. 

• ft 

221 ii. 

•» 

20111. 


20Mi. 

■ •» 

■-’Slili. 

It 


• j> 

:ior.u. 

• II 

iiOtli. 

. .1 





II . 




.totii. 

• •! 

:Uiili. 

e f 

.X'itli. 



. April U(., 

i> 1 

• •> 

2ii.l. 

. •> 

2iid. 

• •» 

2nd. 

. II 

.Xrd. 

• !• 

(th. 

• l» 

Itli. 

• .1 

•'itb. 

■ II 


. II 

liLli. 

. ti- 

7tll. 

ll 

2t)i. 

. 11 

!)Mi. 

» tl 

OMi. 

. ,, 

Intli. 

II 

iOtli. 

• 11 

loth. 

. fl 

i Uh. 

• II 

litli. 

• tl 

12th. 

* tt 

I2ti>. 

• II 

lIlMi. 

• tl 

’MU. 

i ■ t. 

14th. 

• •* 

ISfch. 

t II 

loth. 

• II 

iOth. 
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APPENI3IX III— a»n<<l. 

Place i»i' evidciioe Date of evtdeuoe 


♦8. Mr. J. NT. Macmillan, Deputy Chief Bugineer, Signals, Caioutta 
Et I. Itailway. 

49. Mr. E. G. £. Paddou, Chief Blectricai Bagineer, E. T. „ 

Railway. 

.^9. Mr, K. Pantiik'ir, (jiiioi* E:i\(iiie3r, D. N. tiailway 

51. Mr. W. J. Coodn, Deputy General Manager Staff, D. N. ,, 

Railway. 

52. Mr. M, V. Ilamana Kao, Porsouiil Offlaer, B. N. Railway „ 

52. Mr. N. N. Majumciar, Financial Adivner and l/hiof „ 

A'toounU Officer, B. N. Railway. 

.14. Mr. V K. Sarkar, Financial Adviflor and Cliiof Account „ 

Officer, E«l. Railway: 

55. Mr. iS. JT. P, Cambridge, Octieral Manager, B. N. Railway „ 

55. Mr. K. B. .vrat-hur. Chief Operating Siijiorintendent, E. 1. „ 

Railway. 

.w. ^lr. K. :V1‘. .J'agiiaui, Chief Coimnoi'cial Vtaiiager, B. I. », 
Railway. 

•:»s. Mr. \V. G. Prostoii, Commander, Railway ProtoctionPoJice „ 

59. Mr. I. N. Doy, (I. P.), Superintendent, Watch and Ward. 

K. 1. Railway. 

5l). Mr. N, K. lyyongar, (Miiof Aiidiloi' .... 

51. .Mr. P. K. Sark ir. Financial .'Vd visor and Chief Accuunth ,, 

Officor, E. I. Railway. 

52. Vlr. D. R. Cnrrinody, Dopnty Ceuoial Manager (F), E. I. 

Railway. 

03. Mr. Saunders Jacobs, Eiigiiioer-in-Chief (i^^nstruction), „ 

E. 1. Ruihvay. 

54. Mr. J. C. Lamb, Depiit Chief Aleciianicai Engineer, ,. 

(Works), E. 1. Railway. 

55. Mr. B. C. (9iotterjoo, Dmmty Ghiof Mcchanionl Kuginoer, „ 

(Running and Locos), E. I. Railway. 

06. Mr. E. R. Fleeton, Chief Mechanical Engineer, E. 1. 

Railway. 

07. Mr. P. 0. Basu, Oopuiy Chief Mechanical Engineer, „ 

Lillooah Shops. 

58. Mr. B. C. Mallik, Public Relation luul Publicity Officer 

59. Mr. E. R. Fleetinj, Chief Minrhauical Engineer, K. 1. 

Railway. 

70. Mr. V. Nilaknnian, Ooneral Mutuigor, E. I. Railway „ 

71. Mr. .1. N. DasM, Divisional Superintendent, E. 1. Railway .Mlahabail 

72. Mr. T. .A. Joseph, Dividoiiiil 'rmnsportation Sujioriiiten- Agra Cantt. 

dent, O. 1. F. Knilway. 

7.‘f. Mr. J. N. Duss, Divisional Suporintondent, E. X. Railway, 

.Allahabad. 

71. jMr. A. <1. Kennedy, Movement Officer, B., B. & C. 1. ., 

Railway, Bombay. 

75. Rajkurnar Ajit Singh, Traffic Supdt., B., B. A. C. I. Now Dalhi 
Railway, Ajinor. 

70. Mr. W. R. Craig, Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer, B., IX. ,, 

A C. I. Railway, Ajmer. 

77. Mr. A. R. Snrin, Controller of Railway Supplies „ 

78. Mr. K. C. Lall, Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer, E. F. 

Railway. 

79. Mr. B. B. Mathur, Denuty I'ransportation and Cotnmer- 

uial Superintendent, E. P. Railway. 

80. Mr. P. 0. Bahl, Chi^f AHininistrati’s o Offie^T, E. P. », 

Railway. 

81. Mr. H. K. L. Sethi, Deputy Chief Engineer, E. P. Railway 

82. \fr. O. E. H. Williams, D. C. M. (Central Standards Office) 

83. Mr. K. F. Antia, D. C. C. . f» 

84. Mr. R. C. Paronjoti, Chief Meohonical Engineer,* Q. 1. P. Matunga 

Railway. 

85. M*. R. K. Innes, Chief Meclianical Engineer, B., 13. A. C. 1. Bombay 

Railway. 

86. Mr. L. O. Biggwither, Deputy Chief Mechanioal Engineer 

871 Mr. R. C. Paronjoti, Chief Mechanical Engine«r, G. T. P. „ 
Railway. 

88. Mr. D. B. Vaoha, M^orks Manager, Matunga . . . 

s). Mr. C. H. DoSousa, Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer „ 

90. Mr. H. G. Paranjoti, Chief Mechanical Engineer, G. 1. P. Parel 
Railway. 

01. Mr. N. S. Sen, General Manager, B., B. A 0. 1. Railway Bombay 
92 Mr. S. 8. Vaalst, General Manager, G. I. P. Railway 
9.7. Mv. R. 0. Poninj'oti, Chief Meehooi *al Enghiafi, G. T, P. „ 
Railway. 


. April 15tli. 

. „ I5th. 

. „ 16th. 

. „ 16th. 

i6th. 

. „ leth. 

. „ I6th. 

. „ 16th. 

. „ 17th. 

. ,, 17th. 

„ 22ud. 

. „ 22nd. 

„ 22ud. 

22iid. 

„ 22rid. 

. „ 22nd. 

. ., 22ad. 

. „ 22nd. 

. „ 23rd. 

. 2Srd. 

. „ 24th. 

. „ • 24th. 

. „ 24th. 

May 3rt!. 

. 4tli. 

. „ 4th. 

. „ 4th. 

. „ 12t.h. 

., 12th. 

. ,. 18th. 

. „ leth. 

. „ 18th. 

. „ 16th. 

. „ 16th. 

. „ 2Wh. 

. „ 89th. 

June SOth. 
. „ 88th 

. „ 29th. 

« „ 88thi 

. „ 89th. 

. „ 89th. 

. 80th. 

. „ 80th. 

. „ 80th. 

. „ SOth. 
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U4. Mr. R. T. Coiliiu), Fmaiiuiul AdviftOi* aud Ohief AooomitH 
Offioor, B. H. St C. I. Railway. 

ur>. Mr. V, U. Arte, b'iiiauuiaL AdvisitfL' and (>hiei‘ /\onuuubs 
OiUcor, a. I. I*. Railway. 

Ilti. Mr. R. K. Luu-h, (.'tiiot:' .Mouk^uioal I’wiginoor, B. B. Sc 1. 
Raiiw.iy. 

t<7. Mr. B. HL Mvv'J-*. Lj.-.). vViikn S vifUO t hnfc. . 

I^S. Mr. V. P. RuU.ii'iU. Utin^ional LV.i!i'4p.>rti<iMoii Siip.^riii- 
teudoiit, (i. 1. P. Riilw.iy witli uMior iJiW'fioaal Oiliuoi‘!i. 
9 A Mr. i. M ir :!i k i*.. Uivid > i tl Cr 1 1 ; i;> i -i V. • i- 

doiit, Q. 1. P. H!uiw.iy witli othor Div'inional Oflioors. 

100. Mr. R. i*. P.b'.'^iLj di. .Mw.Jintiioid *. U. i. P. 

Railway. 

101 . vl-. i\.J. >!.i 111 i, I) '• 4 ^'lv'k/ Ciofti'iuji 

Accouuba OlBuo. 

102. Mr. R. K. £im*34, Oaiul' Mo(}iiaiuc‘.U Basjijujor, B. B. & 0. t. 

liiulway. 


Bombay 

•Inly let. 


„ let. 

II. .hod . 

.. 2iiil. 


M -nd. 

BhiisiVril 

.. :ir.l. 

% 

1 .1 i id . 

„ I'll. 


.. ■“•Di. 

Delhi 

JuLly lOl'h arui 
Octolier 5th. 

X.jinpi‘ 

July i2tli and 
i3th. 


103. .Mr. G. v\ N, .Vcliarya. iJrtputy Gliiof Muf.hariuj*tl HiUi^muor •. 

101. Mr. U. 13. Stooi'b, VVorlu Manager L(Kto. 

106. Dr. D. R. Malholru, Ohomijb and Metallurgint, B. B. A 0. 1. „ 

Railway. , ^ 

{c) Hciif6stmnUo€it oj Prormcial GovcrnmetU^, 




.liiW Dih. 


I. Mr. M. S. Chaknivarti, Gldof Jfliigitiwr. IJ. P. Oownnnont Lueknow 
i. Mr. i\ S,v.b.uiiiibluri, 1. 0. S.. Dirt'cUu' of livliHtrios, .. 

U. P. Guvommenb. 

3. Mir Kilw.ird .Mifho^on S.Mibor, R u I DavoUipiiiont Oflicor Kanpur 


. March mh. 

. -iOtli. 


*ltb. 


4. .Mr. V. K. P. Pillai, Cniof Secrolaiy, bo tlio Govdriiiii?iit <if Palna 
Bihar. 

6. Mr. 'f. P. Sitigli, Soorotary, P. W. JJ. . . . . 


li. Mr. 13. Miira, A. 1. G. of Polina .... „ 

7. lloiPble A. Q. Auafcri, Miiiisbor for Piiblio Works and „ 
Rikilway.s. 

S Mr. Sar.iriJ<.i:lH»‘ Siiiglj, M. L. A. 

0. Mr, Mo.iuiLki B »!il, (>‘iiiof n* *. P. vV. I). 

10. Mr. B. 1 ). Paivlo, Socrobary, Supply Doparf irifnii. . . .« 

11. Mr. .V. K. GaugiiU, 8. R. P. 

12. Major G. It. liioii, Proviiini.il Tramjm'b OotaMiiMionar 

13. l[ori*olo N. Kuumi^o, .Miiiist'-r T)av'olofi.iioiil . Orissa Uiibbaol* 

Govuruiiioub. 

11. Mr. li, Sivaraiiiaii, Sooietary, Supidy and rians|ioii .. 

Department. 

1. 'i, Mr. R. i;. ILkri ift, (^hiol Kiigmuor, P. W. D 

1«. Ur. II. B. Moli-mly, Deputy 8aorotary, PlauicJug Depart- 

iiienb. 


jl7. Mr. K. Wailia, Ohief Buginoer 

18. Mr. N. Senapati, Ohief Adoiiiiisbrai«»r aad Spo«iat (lorn- 
initMiioQer. 

1 «. Mr. V. RuinaiNatUaii.SoiJretarytoMillibtw, Dwlopownl „ 

20. Mr. K. Balaeh uvlraik. S‘j.noUvy bo V^sa o Govern nm it, Shillong 
'fransporb Deparlmont*. 


21 . Rajinolifiii .Natii, Siiporiiitoiidiag Bugiiieor . 

22. Molittiiimad liimHO. T’laiuiiug *u«i 

Departrnmt. 

23 Mr. K. Ghoali. I. 0. S., Joint Secretary, and Deputy 
Provincial Traiwport OoimnisMionor, Oovernmont of 
West Bengal. 

Id) GovsrMMnt Offiotrs ittiktr titan time inelaM tmder 
(o), ( 6 ) and (c). 


Calcutta 


1. Mr. W. L. Bench. Repfosoutativo of IBCON, f-td. . . Jamalpnr 

2. Mr. N. M. Iyer. 0. 1. E., I* 0. 8., Phe Port Commissioner, Caloutta . 

Oaloubta. 


3. The llon’blo 8. K. Sinlia, Coal Co niniaeioiu^r 

4. Mr. F. Airfield. Chief Mining Engineer .... 

6. Mr. N. K. Misra, Coal Transport Officer, Govemiuenb of 

India. 

6. Mr. J. 0. Ohogh, Dirootor Qoiwr*!, Iiitliwtriei and SupidiM 

7 . Mr. M. P. rai, I. 0. B., Joint Seoretory 

i. Hr. B. P. Mothur, D. D. G. (SuppUe.) .... 

9 . Mr. K. B. Riw, BirwJtor of Suppliw 
10^ Mr. G. H. Po 8»w, D^uty 8.orrt«ty (PinMiM). . . 

11. Mr, B. B. 8ntii.| Ai.i.t«»* Wwotor, Ordnonw f^torim 
(PndwtUoB). 


Xew Delhi 


Galeutta 


. .April 7th. 

, ., 7th. 

,. 7th. 

. 7th. 

. „ 7Ui. 

„ 7i.li. 

. „ 7bh. 

7 th. 

. 7th. 

,. loth. 

. „ lOtU. 

. lUtU- 

. „ Mltb. 

,, LOtlu 

. „ lAth. 

U»tlu 
. I nth. 

. „ I9th. 

. „ loth. 

. „ 17th. 


. April fith, 

. .. 15th. 


I7ih. 

17th. 

17th. 


May i6th. 
„ I6tb. 

15th. 

„ i»i». 

.. ISth. 
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12. Mr. T. PttTkH, ijaperintendent, 0rdniin(*6 Fdotory, Coasi- GMoutta 

pore. 

13. Mr. VV. L. Bouoh, of IBCON. Ltd ' 

i'4. Mr. ii. Ji. dtitUu, A. 1>. O. F. (V) in protum^o of fi!. 1. and !• 

B. X. Kailway Oiftoers in JS. I. Kailway, Oonimittoa 
Kooiii. 

li>. Mr. d. M. DUar, Dupnty Agent, Tata Iiidu-ttrias and Tatanagar 
Mr. W. li. Auea, (ioaoral Matiag>^r, Telco, with other 
uffioei'd of the oooi])aiiy. 

(a) Retired Railway Ojjictre 


May 22nd 

„ 24tli 
„ 24tU 


July 17th 


1. dir h. P. Minra ..... 

. 

Caluiitita 

April 22iid 

2. Mr. N. K. Mitra, Kutiroil Ohief Engineer 

. 

II 

. „ Iftth 

if) Represenlativee of the Chambere and AeiocitUione 

1. Upper ludia Chamber of (Join iiioruo .... 

Kaupiii 

March 3]«t 

2. Merohantii Chamber of U. P. 



. 3Ub 

3. U. P. OhaiLiber of Conimeree 


•* 

„ 3l8t 

4. (jawnpure Sugar Merohants AuoHiatiun 

. 


. 31it 

0 . Bihar Chamber of Co. Ill uerue 

. 

Uinapoi'H 

. April 7th 

0. OridHa Cliambei* of Coiiiinerotj 

. 

(l^iiiaok 

. 10th 

7. tail iau Colliery Owners An-Muoiat ton 


(Hli'uttii 

. ., 14th 

•S. Ludiaii .Mining Fudoration . 



. . 141 h 

9. Indiaii Mining .Vsdociation . 

« 

»» 

Uth 

lU. MimUiu Chamber of Comineroo 

. 

•t 

. I4bh 

L 1 . Indian Chamber of Couunerco 



23ni 

12. Bengal Chamber of Comixieroe 

. 

»» 

. 23rd 

J 3. Marwari Chamber of Connueroe . 

. 

II 

23r<l 

{g) RepreeankUivee of the Raikuay JBmploycea* Unions 
and Aeeooiatione, 

1. E. i Kaiiway Employeee* Asflooiation . . . ■ 

Jamalpur 

. April ftLh 

2. E. 1. Jiaiiwayiuea*H Union 

. 

»» 

,, oth 

3. B. N. Indian Labour Union 

. • * 

Calcutta 

. May 23rd 

4. B. N. Kailway Employeee* Union . 

. 

* 

. 23rd 

ft. E. 1. Hallway EmployeeA* Asboniatioii 



. .. 23rd 

6. ProBci WorkerH Union, E. I. Kailway 

... 

>» 

. „ 23rd 

7. E. C. Kaiiwaynien’s Union . 


M 

. „ 23rd 

3. B. X. Kail way Workers Aasooiation 

. 

»» 

.. 23ra 


APPENDIX IV 

Sumnutry of Betvik of Working of ihv Iniim Gontemvimi liaihvays 


— 

1024.26 

I»2a-2U 

l»26-37 

1927.28 

1928-30 

1929-30 

1. MUeage 

31,054 

31,245 

3l,.VJK 

31.990 

33.023 

33,696 





(Figures in lakhs of rupeoe) 

2. Capital at Charge 

0,07,00 

0,25,74 

6,61,70 

6,82,37 

7,00,30 

7,36,22 

1,04,37 

1 

1 

CO 

i.03,ltt 

1,01,13 

].00.i'i8 

1,06,58 

1,06,06 

4. Operating Ex^naoa 
ft. Depreciation Fund* 

o3,17 

0,03 

54.24 

10.24 

63,82 

10,46 

54,08 

10,93 

36,10 

11,63 

66,32 

12,11 

. Paymoutii to VVorked Liuo:i an share 

3,64 

3,55 

3,44 

3,67 

3,05 

3,24 

of earnings. 

g 7 Net Traifio Receipts ... 

30,44 

33,10 

32,80 

30,90 

35,78 

32,70 

3 Xet Misc. receipts after deducting 

«73 

.-78 

-84 

-^56 

6 

12 

surplus profits payable 

to oompauios. 





36,84 

32,82 

g. Xot Revenue .... 

35,71 

32,32 

32,02 

30,35 

10* Interest Charges 

22, oa 

23,82 

24,83 

20,16 

28,10 

28,87 

11. Surplus 

12,73 

8,50 

7,19 

10,20 

7,74 

5,23 

3,96 

6.13 

12. Paid as Contribution* to Genersd 

0,78 

5,49 

0,01 

6,28 

Kovenue. 




4.57 

2,68 

-2,08 

13. Tiansferrod to Railway Reserve* . 
14* Teaasferred to Detterinont Fiimi 

0,38 

3,79 

1.49 




16. Ratio of Working Esjieases !•) GroS'i 

05*0 

07 8 

07 ft 

03*3 

66*7 

«9-2 

Earninge. 

M. Ratio of Not Profit on Capital at 

2*Ul> 

1*30 

rio 

1*48 

rio 

0-64 

Qha^. 

17* % of net traffio receipt to Capitol at 

frOO 

5*29 

5'Ot 

5*41 

5*07 

4*45 • 

Charge. 








*AU flgom Buzina Alya , eaoept thoio m^rkod * whioh are available only inoluBiva of all IWlvaya 
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APPENDIX IV.-^ooN/c;. 

Sunmufy of HftsuUt of Working of Indian Oovtrtmrnl ftnihoays 


1U30-31 1031.32 1932-33 1033-31 1034-3S I033-33 


1. Mileugis ..... 

34,013 

31,453 

34,451 

34,201 

34,193 

34,250 





(Fignroa in lakha of riipeoH). 

2. Ottpitnl at Chaika 

7, 47.^7 

7, .73, .St 

7,.73,7i7 

7,51,i70 

7,51,00 

7,54,11 

A. Groj« 'l'iMlTl(‘ lloooipL.-i . 


87,!I*» 

•8.7.00 

S.8, 1 0 

91,70 

02, tl ■ 

t. Oporiiting Kxp -'iLx >4 

.71.73 

tO.dl 

10,37 


5*1,0.! 

.71, *20 

ri. Dopivirititioii Fund 

i 

12.'»3 

J3.23 

l3,ol 

13,18 


fl. PHynioiitjj to WorlW(i Jjitioh rtJiJiiv 

2,3S 

iM* 

2.:i7 

2, .7.3 

2,02 

2,00 

of auraiiigs- 







7. >[‘*1 I'rartlc Ft«^coipt>» • • 

20,18 

22,0.8 

■2.I.0.I 

'22.S2 

•2.7.3.3 

‘J.7,70 

S, Not Miyc. receipts uCtor dodurtin^ 

10 


.87 

'7 

37 

74 

Hiirpliifl protlts paytiblo to iviiii 
}>aiiiey. 







U. Not liovouuB .... 

IM'l 

22,03 

21.80 

23.r»0 

•25,70 

■20, .70 

10. IiiU^ro^t UlmW'' .... 


31,10 

31.10 

31.0.3 

30..30 

29,02 

li. ^$iirplu4 

;..U 

.S..73 

1 

-7,;M 

1,00 

-3.42 

12. r.iid art (Joutribut ion * <•» (.''riotvil 

.7.71 

Sil 

.Yi7 

^nl 

SU 

iWU 

Rovojiuo. 

lfM»3 

1.0.7 





n. Tr:oi*<fi'rro«l to Itailway tto.4orvt'* 





( 1. 'prjMurornvl to Boit^nnoiifc Fund 






• • 

1 Hal 10 of Working 15xpon>iOH tu Groyi 

73 -.7 

71-8 

70' 1 

7f3 

73'*) 

72*5 

Kariiiijgy. 





Ip 01 


|H. Katio of Nat i’rolit on Capital at 

O' (>.8 

-1 13 

-1'27 

-0 OS 

-(Pin 

Clijirgo. 







J7. % of Ji ’t r<ji«ip(. to (^fcpiUl at 

3 -.70 

3*0.7 

2'7S 

3' 04 

3-. 17 

3*42 

rhargo. 











1030-37 

1037-38 

103S-30 

1939-40 

1. Milaagt* 

• 

• 

34,007 

33.84s 

33,808 

33,78.7 





(Kignras 

in lakhH of rupeea) 

2. Capital at l 

, 


7..74.JO 

7..73,So 

7.5.7,20 

7,68,n2 

3. Gi«.ay Tfiitlir KocoiptM . 

. 

• 

07,32 

1 ,00.40 

00.02 

l.0*2,7.1 

4. Oiya-aiing lO'ci»onMn'* 

' .5. Dapr^viatioii Fund 


• 

.70, S2 

I2,.77 

.73.01 

r2,.77 

51.01 

I2..70 

54,77 

1-2..79 

fi Pii\oiiorit^ t.i NV<a-ko.l [jirr^s .w aimn* of earning^ 


2,87 

2.81 

2,01 

•2,.77 

7. Net 'riuffie RorrOlpts 



31,00 

:i2,07 

30,14 

.32.s*j 

.S. NH. Misc. roc*t>ipN nf‘ -r .ledneting ^orjilua pornt:^ 

puy.ible 

22 

■ .3 

23 

04 

(o ‘;oiri]>aniaH. 



:to.84 

32,02 

30,07 

33.41 

9. N«tJ4ev0im« 



1U. IritoT^ ^t CJ targes . ■ • • 



20,30 

20. *20 

20,30 

20.11 

11. 

12. l’..ia ' R-’vw.'iW • 


1,1.7 

Mil 

2,70 

■2,7*1 

I. .37 

J. 37 

4,:i:; 

1.33 

13 TwiwfcfO‘1 ^ ' I‘ly- I*®*""'"* 

M. TraflHfnri'O.I t.. Bf'ltor 'nont Kmi'l ■ 


• 





In Ratio Workiiig ExiHMWef* to <.Jro-y« Earninjrs 


08 * 1 

0.8*1 

69 '4 

07 '0 

1(1 Ratio of NtH Prortt on ("apit-ai rtt Charge 


O' 10 

O'. 37 

*P IS 

IP. 7 4 

1 7. % of net traffic iweipt to Capital nt Charge . 


4-12 

4 ' 2.'> 

4 '03 

4 '32 


Wr fi^ure»'«aiui1o Bnrm« R'yf- ^n»rl^l * whirh »t.. .w*ll»lo only m«l.».ivo of nil Bl,», 
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APPENDIX 

Sufnmary of Result^ of Working of *hp. Indian Qtmrwmnl Railways 



— - ... 

1940-41 

1941-43 

1942-48 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1946-46 

1 Mileage . 

• 

. 83,739 

3:C123 

33,085 

38,068 

33,068 

33.077 


(Kigui'As ill Ukhi of tttpthft) 


2. (Capital at (.Miarge 

7,60.93 

7.04.78 

7,73,52 

7.80,73 

7,87,00 

7,96,86 

3. GroBR Traffic 

1.17,58 

1 .8.*, 1 7 

1.55,48 

1,85,43 

2,16.38 

2,26,74 

4. Operating Expensed 

.55,62 

63,54 

68,98 

90,10 

1.13,34 

1,46,09 

5. l^reiriation Fund 

12.64 

1*2,68 

13,57 

16,87 

17.01 

17.05 

6, Payments to VForkcrl l^jnes mm sJiare 

3.o:i 

:i.33 

2,71 

1.87 

1,83 

2.36 

of camink's. 







7. Next. Traffic Receipt ^ 

46,29 

55,62 

71,22 

76.59 

74.10 

61/24 

8. Net Misc. reroipts after dt^iinding 

8.7 

90 

J.88 

2,78 

3.24 

4.14 

.surplus profits payable to com- 
panies. 



78.10 




9. Not Revenue .... 

17.14 

56.52 

7M7 

77,34 

65,38 

iO. Interest Chai gw. 

28,6.8 

28.44 

28,03 

28.53 

*27,46 

?7.18 

11. Surplus 

18,46 

28.06 

45.07 

50,84 

49.89 

38,20 

1 2. Paid ns Contrihution to Goiu^ral 

12,16 

20.17 

20.13 

37.64 

32,00 

32,00 

Revenue 







1 3. Transforred to Kly. Reserve 

1 4. Transferrod to Bottormoni Funil 

6.30 

MJ 

8.86 

13.20 

17,89 

6.20 

15. Ratio of Working Expenses to Gniss 

60*5 

.78 •! 

.73 3 

59*0 

66*0 

71*8 

Earnings. 







|6. Hutio of Net Pnitit on Capital at- 

2-4 

3-7 

5-.S 

6‘5 

6*3 

4-8 

(.liarge. 







17. % of net irafitc receipt to Capital at 

6*08 

7*4 

9*2 

9-8 

9-4 

7 7 

CUarge. 








After Partition Reviiipd Eetimare 

1947-48 
From 15th 
August 1947 

1948-47 ^ 1947-48 toSlBiMarrh 1948-49 

Budget 1948 Budget 


I. Mileage 88,176 33.192 28.205 26,205 


2. Capital at Charge .... 

3. <4ro*w Traflfio Bwpeipt** 

4. Operating Expenooii 

5 . Depreciation Fund 

6. Paymonts to Worked Lines M share 

of ourningfl. 

7. Not Traffic RoiH'ipfa 

H. Net miscollanoinis receipts after dc- 
<iuoting surplus prollt.«i parable (u 
oompaiiies. 

9. Not Revenue .... 

10. Interest Charges . . . . 

11. Surplus 

12. Paid AS ContrihutioAi to floueral 

Revenue. 

13. Trarwfomxt to Railway Resorvo 

14. Transferred to Betterment Fund 


15. Ratio of Working Expenses to Gr<»8s 
Bamings. 

10. Ratio of Net Profit uu Capital .'it 
Charge, 

17. % of not traffic receipt to Capital 
at Charge. 


( Figures in lakhs of rupehs) 


8,07,76 

8,39.33 

6,77,99 

7,02,44 

2,03,85 

1,93,50 

1,08,00 

1,90,00 

1,56,67 

1.35,30 

93,55 

" 1,47,1.5 

13,21 

15.34 

6,8 1 

11,18 

1,82 

1>64 

63 

1.45 

31,65 

1*41,13 

7,01 

30,22 

3.39 

•2,95 

1,40 

2,1.7 

35,14 

44.08 

8,41 

32,87 

26,62 

26,58 

13,61 

22,58 

8.52 

17,60 

' -5,20 

9,84 

5.40 

7,50 


4,50 

12 

5,00 

- 5,20 

4,56 

8,u0 

5,00 

•• 

84 

8.3-5 

78-8 

92-9 

88*8 

11 • 

2-1 

... 

1-0 

3-0 

4-0 

1-0 

88.8 







ArasHDidts 


209 



No. of per.r.anent Qang.i ea 0,068 0,848 17,783 12,568 7,142 6,483 6.263 

Per equated Track Mile 2.64 8.77 2.73 2.60 2.21 1.62 1.U8 

No. of To porary Gang en S,2o7 •• 11,060. 2.724 121 171 378 

PerKqualt'd Truck Mile 0 91 .. 1.69 0.66 0.04 0.06 0 14 

No. of Per . uiiOm and Te.ii- 2,606 4,810 3,171 2,713 1,683 1,782 1,679 

porary Matoa and Key i.en. 

Per Equatoa Truck Milo 0.73 .1*43 0.40 0.66 0.68 0.63 0 63 


APPENDIX VI 

Average Number of Locomotives 


KaUwaya 


1V4I-48 

1020-30 1038-30 1030-40 1910-41 IMI-tt 1042-43 1043-44 1044-46 1943-40 1046-47 


Jfiinihur per cal* 
atfu of 


iOJa-30 


Broad Qaitgt^ 


B.N, , 

608 

644 

648 

664 

666 

680 

684 

664 

727 

747 

720 

118 

B. B. & C. I. . • 

878 

868 

860 

160 

650 

868 

848 

346 

861 

886 

411 

116 

B. 1. . 

1,686 

1,660 

1,676 

1,616 

1,610 

1,608 

1J670 

1,630 

1,738 

1,808 

2,000* 

120 

Q. I. F. (Steam) . 

1,101 

673 

668 

668 

678 

604 

609 

710 

772 

787 

702 

118 

IL S. M. 

207 

800 

602 

101 

386 

806 

802 

803 

887 

868 

362 

117 

S. 1. . . 

148 

154 

168 

161 

149 

145 

146 

143 

168 

188 

186 

180 

Total 

4,207 

8,680 

8,686 

6,718 

8,717 

6,711 

8,704 

3,a00 

4,066 

4,808 

4,460 

181 


Moira Oaug$-~ 

B. B. A C. 1. 

607 

464 

464 

474 

457 

366 

866 

886 

481 

463 

488 

104 

1L8.1L 

864 

880 

680 

681 

617 

890 

877 

878 

878 

807 

200 

98 

O.T. . 

480 

486 

488 

486 

488 

484 

418 

448 

477 

688 

660 

117 

8. I* • 

401 

887 

. 698 

686 

167 

188 

884 

886 

885 

855 

868 

08 


Total 


1,601 1,667 1,664 1,660 M70 1,448 1,87? 1,420 1,500 1,683 1.700 10| 


(01dB.l.EaUwaj). 
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AFFENDI^ Vn 

Avtmgt number of LoeonuUvu.tM on varioue amUee 


BttQmyi 


**W* 

MUM 


Span Qmd 
and^ TM 
StoNd AnIlaUa 


B. A. . 


B. 0. A 0. 1. . • 


G. I. P. (Steam) 

„ (Electric) . 

„ (Steam) 

.. (Electric) . 

M.S.M. ' . • . 




S. 1.1 • 


Total 1998-80 (Steam . 
(Electric) 

1046-47 (Steam) 
(Electric) 


Increaaa or decreaie 


1038-80 

116 

46 

47 

16 

22& 

10 

848 

1046-47 

118 

68 

66 

80 

200 

46 

806 

1038-30 

96 

880 

88 

27 

425 

78 

608 

1046-47 

06 

886 

01 

38 

648 

82 

680 

3038-80 

88 

78 

44 

16 

220 

61 

281 

1046-47 

78 

118 

66 

20 

270 

10 

280 

1038-30 

860 

466 

860 

75 

1,160 

164 

1,814 

1046-47 

88 


l&o 

78 

1,200 

286 

1A81 

1088-80 

168 

i^a 

84 

28 

447 

00 

546 

1088-80 

21 

16 

6 

1 

44 

12 

66 

1046-47 

188 

866 

181 

61 

600 

47 

687 

1046-47 

86 

10 

4 

4 

68 

8 

56 

1088-80 

.44 

81 

80 

11 

221 

13 

234 

1046-47 

01 

81 

46 

22 

243 

36 

270 

1038-80 

806 

m 

187 

20 

726 

206 

032 

1046-47 

807 

884 

800 

33 

864 

141 

005 

1988-80 

67 


7 

30 

111 

20 

181 

1046-47 

40 

88 

U 

8 

02 

48 

140 


1,800 

Moi 

681 

811 

8,633 

660 

4,188 


81 

18 

6 

1 

44 

—12 

66 


1,188 

1,778 

010 

280 

4,168 

664 

4,807 


86 

10 

4 

4 

68 

3 

66 


-«% 

+81% 

+s*% 

+84% 

+ 18% 

-1% 

+15% 


Af.c;.— ■ 


B. A.J • • 

• 

• • • 

1088-80 

:%n 

66 

00 

10 

810 

88 

048 




1046-47 

m 


100 

86 

410 

104 

600 

B. B. A C. L • 

• 

• • • 

1088-80 


n 

46 

15 

804 

01 

086 




1046-47 

107 

110 

66 

17 

800 

80 

087 

M. S. IL 8 . 

• 

• • « 

1088-80 

107 

00 

81 

6 

’ 888 

84 

866 




1046-47 

H: 

10 

88 

18 

818 

81 

880 

0. T« • • 

• 

m m • 

1088-89 

170 

00 

66 . 

84 

865 

00 

466 




1046-47 

m 

110 

61 

88 

878 

76 

464 

S.X.’ • . 

• 

• mu 

1088-80 

too 

67 

16 

28 

884 

68 

*4* 




1046-47 

160 

00 

88 

20 

804 

106 

010 



Total 

1088-80 


Tsr* 

TJT* 

05 


. 

1,706 


. tHlfr 4I»% +14% +1% +11% . 


iBoreaMor daeraaae 


1046-47 


viid anil tigikifid on goods sorvicts 


Oooda twin miter No. of engines employed Na of 


engines that 


Railways 

10S8-39 

(Millioiie) 

1038-30 

Bhould havo 

boon eiiip- 
1946-47 loyrd on 
19.38-39 
basia 

Ex CORA 
mill 1»(T 

einployed 

B.A. 

B.N. 

BsBs A Oslo 

B.I. 

Q.I.P. (Steam) 

Q.I.P. (Eloc.) . 

M. S.M. . 

N. W. . 

S.L 

hiH 

7,788 

2,164 

13,616 

6,824 

634 

2,693 

7,722 

770 

1.78f 

0.104 

3,860 

13,288 

0,82r 

706 

2,801 

8,440 

1,642 

46 

200 

72 

466 

173 

16 

85 

262 

27 

62 

324 

118 

560 

266 

19 

85 

324 

33 

55 

267 

118 

454 

241 

18 

92 

287 

37 

+ 7 
-f67 

+ 100 
H-25 

1 1 

- 7 
4 37 
4 

Total . 

43,666 

60,168 

1,367 

1,791 

1,550 

-1 2S3 

M.G.^ ~ 







B.A. 

2,324 

3»oir 

63 

125 

106 

4-19 

B«B* & 0«la 

3,060 

3.629 

91 

110 

105 

-fU 

M.S.M. . 

2,621 

2;904 

89 

88 

• 106 

--L8 

O.T. 

3,336 

3,363 

98 

116 

97 

4-19 

Ssla 

1,068 

1,922 

57 

60 

66 

-6 

Total 

12,038 

16,701 

398 

508 

480 

-1-28 



RbTW.'-*Bk6ludef proportion of ipixod. 





APPENDIX IX 





Locomotives used and reqsirtd on shunting and Departmental services 


Ballways 

pAM»cncor Nhunting iiiilee 
(000) 

Auiittn^ 
mllw In 
1040-47 

bidKoom 

ShnnUno 
miloe In 
excem 
or to 

Goods shunting mllca 
(000) 

Oooils 
Shunting 
mllra 
1040-47 
at |UT 
103H-:t0 
basb (000) 

f'liunli’t'j 
ini]i--> ill 
nr 

ICMH 

lOr.8-39 

19M-i7 

1038-30 

1046-47 










B.A. . 

380 

61*' 

tor 

■fl77 

064 

1.303 

1,006 

+ 347 

RN. 

320 

373 

800 

+4 

8.001 

3.818 

3,538 

+ 2H0 

B.B ft C.l. 

108 

144 

m 

—26 

051 

1,225 

1,205 

—70 

B.L . . . 

820 

711 

7tt 

— ll 

4,807 

5,415 

4,002 

+ 723 

QJ.P. (Steam) . 

213 

400 

808 

+208 

2.2H0 

8.508 

3.008 

+ 500 

G.LP. (Electric) 

173 

181 

861 

-120 

60 

07 

50 

•til 

1C.8.H. 

165 

201 

m 

+00 

808 

001 

023 

+ 38 

K.W. 

1,040 

1,180 

IfiOi: 

+182 

2,600 

8,740 

2.700 

1,0 10 

8X . . . 

104 

07 

06 

+82 

203 

404 

415 

+ 10 

Total . 

8.403 

8,028 

8,801 

+022 

16,000 

20,681 

17,723 

+ 2. i:».s 


. 








B.A . 

380 

604 

4lk 

+ 140 

1,355 

2,433 

1,110 

+ 1,073 

B.B.ftO.1. 

250 

278 

210 

+60 

1,050 

1,420 

1,070 

+ 314 

M.8.M. 

130 

174 

120^ 

+48 

700 

876 

837 

+ 30 

O.T. . . . 

250 

802 

815' 

+88 

2,072 

2.083 

2,081 

602 

8.Z. . . . 

201 

188 

164 

+28 

678 

700 

623 

+ 77 

total 

1,202 

1,6011 

ufoy 

+878 

6,824 

8,103 

0.027 

+ 2.135 


«* . -wapw 


Tho number of shunting engines leqoired to.be enqployed in 1046-47» therefore worke out 
as undor:^ 




ShuaUiig mflss la 1940-47 

On 10S8-30 bad. 


a-... 

Goods 

Total 

I).Q. ... 

• • • 

8,S01 

17.723 

21,024 

M.Q. 

see 

M99 

6,027 

7,166 



Bhuntlag irOes In 1938-39 




Pssjsagsr 

Goods 

Total 

B.O. . 


S,409 

16,009 

10,413 

M.O. . 

• • • 

1,292 

6,824 

7,110 


The number of shunting ongines used in 1938-39 was 687 on the B.O. and 204 on the 
M.G. Tho number of shunting engines required to do the mileage of 1046-47 calculated 

on tho basis of 1938-39 figures would be B.Q. 687 X21024 

‘jgjj 2 »i 744 engines. 

M.O. 204 7166 ^ ^ 

7110 =* 2 ()«> engines. 

Tho excess number of shunting engines emjdoyed in 1946-47 on the basis was 923—^744 
«al79 on the B.Q. and 272— 205s67 on the M*0. 

DepartmenUd Tho basis for determining the number of engines required for 

departmental services w'ould vary with the nature of work to bo porforniod. We are 
justified in assuming that the departmental servioes Were not running more efiicioiitly than 
the shunting services. Tlio number used on the B.Q. increased from 212 in 1938-39 to 
284 in 1946-47, and on the M.G. inoreased fimm 95 to 118. Adopting tho basis of oxooss 
engines for shunting, it is estimated that 50 B.O. add 30 B.G. locomotives were in excess 
on departmental services. 


APPENDIX X - 

P^reentag$ of Locomotives under or omiHng Repairs in Shops and Sheds 


Bsllwajl 1088-W 198940 191041 19«l-0 194M8 1943-M 194446 1945-40 1046-47' 1947-48 


OnadOavge,-^ 

B.N. ... . . 

BiB ft C.f. . . . • • 

B.I 

o.f.r. . . . . ; 

M.ftS.lC. 

8.I. • . • . . • 

JTrir Oiiaat .— 

BaB. ft Cal. • . . a • 

Haft Sail 

OaT. 

SaL 


£20 

194 

154 

144 

144 

214 

20 9 

19*7 

214 

254 

194 

15 - 7 . 

144 

124 

184 

184 

184 

184 

204 

814 

210 

229 

tS4 

184 

174 

14 9 

1S4 

194 

114 

184 

174 

172 

174 

114 

184 

154 

1S7 

15-9 

124 

ISS 

18*7 

mv 

•• 

. *• 

•• 

11*7 

124 

114 

124 ” 

104 


IS 6 

14*6 

14*6 

16*7 

164 

298 

27*2 

24*3 

244 

804 

184 

184 

15 4 

18*0 - 

19*7 

20*1 

10*8 

17*8 

10*8 

20*0 

16*8 

16*6 

10*5 

21*8 

214 

14*1 

10*0 

18*8 

15*7 

174 

154 

184 

20*7 . 

16*5 

884 

18 8 

14 6 

17*4 

19*0 

904 

20*5 

11*8 

11*7 

14*8 

154 

84 

6 - 6 * 

84 

U4 

128 










Xmiimen 



APPENDIX XI 

Atonal No. of Locomotiyos available— if target of 12% and 15% in Shops & Sheds for 
npaiia is maintained. 


lUilWAjt 


1 940-47 in 12 par cent Additional 15 per cent Additional 

available Shops ai^ of Locoe. of Locos. 

No. of Sheds CoIuidii 1 Available Column 1 Available 
Lo.''os. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


BnadOaua$^ 

BJL . . . 

37« 

72 

47 

25 

56 

16 

SeN* 

747 

117 

90 

27 

112 

6 

S*a Be A Cclo 

385 

90 

46 

50 

68 

38 

E.I. 

1.808 

337 

224 

113 

280 

57 

Gel.?. (Rteam ) 

7S7 

160 

94 

60 

118 ' 

32 

OJJ>.(Eleetrie) 

66 

10 

• 

2 

10 

M.S.M. . 

353 

74 

42 

32 

53 

21 

WelVe • • • 

1.209 

214 

146 

62 

180 

34 

Selo a • • 

16S 

28 

20 

8 

25 

3 

Total a ~ 

5,901 

1,098 

716 

375 

802 

2oa 

Afiiri Gdups.— 

BaA. 

707 

187 

86 

102 

106 

81 

Baf Ba A Gala 

4r.3 

116 

64 

62 

68 

48 

MaSaM. a 

297 

68 

26 

22 

45 

13 

O.T. 

528 

74 

62 

11 

79 

—6 

Sale 

.155 

45 

42 

2 

53 

. —8 

Total 

2,310 

480 

281 

199 

351 

120 


APPENDIX XU 

No. and pcK'cnto.io of Locomotives nnder or awaiting repairs in 

Shops. 



1938.39 

1944.46 

1946-46 

1946-47 


Xci. 

l*or 

No. Per cent. 

No. Per font. 

. No. 

For cent 

Broad Oauge — 









BaN. 

33 

5.10 

23 

3.47 

27 

3.05 

20 

3.SU 

Ba Bap A Cala . 

28 

7. OS 

33 

9.32 

37 

9.07 

33 

8.29 

£.1. . 

80 

5.13 

66 

4.06 

80 

4.02 

79 

4.23 

GalaP. (Steam) 

27 

3.91 

45 

6.40 

47 

0.01 

50 

6.44 

Q.I.Pa(£lectric) 

3 

4.55 

4 

6.06 

4 

0.00 

4 

6.06 

M.8.M. a 

25 

8. ,33 

26 

8.16 

26 

7.54 

32 

9.22 

Sala a 

9 

5.84' 

9 

6.87 

10 

0.45 

14 

7.-22 

Total 

20.) 

5. SO 

205 

6.20 

231 

0.57 

238 

6.42 

Moire Qaugo^ 









BaBaf A Oala 

20 

4.20 

27 

7.01 

• 31 

7.36 

41 

9.04 

MaSaM. . 

19 

5.94 

12 

4.41 

18 

0.48 

21 

7.09 

O.T. a 

10 

2.06 • 

21 

4.87 

18 

3.89 

27 

5.23 

Sal. 

14 

3. GO 

8 

8.61 

13 

3. S3 

10 

4.04 

Total 

03 

3.98 

68 

4.97 

80 

5.. 39 

108 

S.3il 




APPENDIX Xm 




Number of Loconiotivos undergoing heavy repaira (P.O.H.) in shops 



Railways 

1938.39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946.47 

1947-48 

Bro^Oauge— 
B.N.S Khargpur. 
Bef Ba A Ca Its 

rkhtad. 

EJ.(Jamal|nir) 

224 

237 

240t 

271t 

295t 

306t 

soot 

285t 

227 

216 

74 

85 

81 

42 


40 

95 

90 

65 

62 

407 

440 

493t 

422t 

426t 

420t 

499t 

467t 

356 

386 

(UKO Cbatbagh) 

OXP.. Pard 244 

227 

247 

293t 

S08t 

327t 

240 

200 

254 

262 

M.8.M.»Peiam- 

91 

69 

53 

60 

66 

70 

77 

70 

71 

65 

bur. 

8.1. Gdlden 

33 

37 

17 

20 

40 

39 

24 

22 

17 

20 

Rook. 











Tots) 

1,073 


],I31 

1.098 

lsl83 

1,201 

1,241 

1,194 

990 

1,010 

Metre Qaage^ 

Bas Ba A Ca Its 

123 

102 

117 

92 

144 

93 

9H 

93 

82 

74 

Ajir.er 

MeSaMasHubli 

80 

98 

110 

89 

46 

72 

74 

08 

61 

69 

O.Te» Gorakhpur 

184 

133 

138 

99 

113 

168 

1.60 

131 

121 

109 

Xsetnager. 

8J., CMden 

93 

95 

37 

68 

80 

62 

65 

40 

23 

49 

Bock 

Total 

450 

423 

402 

348 

388 

898 

377 

338 

a»i 

301 


*Dohad Workdiop was being entirely used for m a iw ft otiifipg XiUtaiy Supplies. 
tSat ovsrisaf. 


itfVtinHMBS 




APPENDIX Xm-ttMicW. 

Includes the following engines of other railways overhauled in the workshops 


Year 

B.A. Railway Engines 
overhauled in B.X. . 
Railway Workshops 

B.A. Railway Engines 
overhauled in E. I. 
Railway Workshops 

B.B. A C.I. Railway 
Logos, overhauled in 
G.I.P. Bly. Workshop 

1940-41 . 

PnnnuPmii 



1941.42 . 




1942-48 . 



93 

1948-44 . 

08 

53 

54 

1944^ . 

60 

46 


11940-46 . . . 

28 

38 

. 


APPENDIX XIV 


Period an engine is dotainod in shops for P.O.H. 




10.38.39 


1946-47 

1947-48 




No. of 



No. of 

No. of 




days 

Trial 

No. 

days 

Total No. days 

Total 

Railways 

No. of 

engines 

onoj’no 

of 

onglnos 

engine of engines 

engine 


P.O.Hs. 

wore 

d lys 

P.O. 

wore 

da 3 rB P.O.Hs. were 

flays 



in shops 


Hs. 

in shoijs 

in shops 



Broad Gauge — . 

B.N. . 

224 

32 

. 7,168 

227 

30 

6,810 

210 

36 

7,778 

B. B., ft C. I. . 

74 

.36 

2 r.6i 

<‘>6 

12 

2,730 

62 

57 

.3,634 

E.L (Jarnalpur . 

497 

.38 

l.'stOO 

.3^4) 

63 

18,868 

.385 

64 

2t),700 

Oharbagh) 

G.I.P. 

244 

32 

7,S0S 

264 

67 

14,478 

202 

63 

13,886 

UAM. 

91 

36 

3.186 

71 

36 

2,666 

65 

34 

2,210 

S.I. . 

33 

29 

9.37 

17 

49 

833 

20 

28 

560 

B.a. Total . 

1,073 

36 

37,218 

990 

47 

46,275 

1,010 


48,7.66 


Iffiire Gauge- - 


B^p B. ft C. 1. . 

123 

39 

4,497 

2,320 

82 

90 

7,380 

74 

119 

8,806 


80 

20 

61 

36 

2,106 

69 

37 

2,553 

OTT. Gorakhpur . 
Isatnagor. 

154 

23 

3,642 

121 

48 

5,808 

109 

64 

6,976 

8.1. . 

93 

23 

2,139 

23 

36 

828 

40 

23 

1,127 

M.O. Total 

4.60 

28 

12,498 

287 

50 

16,212 

301 

65 

19,462 


Percontago increoHO in timo during 1947-4.8 coinparoil with 1938-39 — O. 37% 

M. G. 132% 


APPENDIX XV 

Average number of Passenger Carriages on lino (in terms of four wheelers) 


Railways 

19.38.39 

1945-46 

1046-47 

1947-48 

Percentage incr 9 ct 80 ( -| • ) 
or decrea8e( — ) inl047- 
48 over 1038-30 

Broad Gauge ‘ 

B.N. 

1,470 

1,449 

1.437 

1,443 

— 1-8 

Ba, B. ft C. 1. 

1,154 

1,094 

1,098 

1,116 

—3-4 

R.I 

4,0.36 

4.622 

4,249 

4,387 

— 6*4 

a.i.p 

2,19.3 

2,168 

2,156 

2,153 

— 1*8 

M. 8. M 

1,101 

1,082 

1,' 78 

1,085 

—1-5 

8.L 

053 

602 

602 

614 

— -6*0 

Total 

11.206 

10.917 

10,620 ’ 

10,797 

~3-7 ' 

Metro Gauge — 

B. B., ft C. I. . 

2,21.3 

1,472 

1,752 

1,701 

-10. 1 

M. 8. M 

1,223 

1,062 

1,165 

1,280 

d O-O 

O. T 

2,182 

2,1.60. 

2,150 

2,150 

—1.5 

8,1. 

2..53I 

1,705 

1,802 

1,886 

-*275 

Total . 

8,149 

0,389 

6,860 

7,007 

— 140 
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APPENDIX XVI 

AvoTAgB number of Coaching Veil idea on lino other than paaaoiiger Cairiages 
(In torma of 4 wheelera) 


Railwaya 


193S-31) 1945-46 1046-47 


Percentage inoiwaa 
1047-4S ( 4- ) or decrease (— ) 

over 1038.88 


JBrood Oattge-^ 
B.N. 

B. B. & C. I. 
E. 1. . 

O. I. P. . 
M. S. M. . 
S. I. . 


MUre Gauge — 

B. B. & C. 1. 
M.S.M. . 
O. T. 

S. I. . 


305 352 
240 243 
Hl2 691 
600 524 
226 100 
132 131 


Total . 2,315 2,137 


360 303 +10 

247 260 +4 

603 740 —8 

610 616 —14 

186 203 —10 

135 134 +2 


2,110 2,214 —4.4 


229 

212 

203 

291 

+ 27 

100 

02 

106 

08 

—41 

100 

U7 

117 

117 

+ 10 

228 

241 

234 

212 

—7 

720 

002 

750 

718 

—1.6 


APPKNDIX XVII 

Percentage of Coaching Vehicles under or awaiting Repairs in shops and sick lines 



! 

1 

i 

Railways I 

' L'ansouger Carriogoa 

Other Coaching Vehiolee 


^ 1038-39 1045-46 1040-47 1047-48 

1038-30 1045-46 1046-47 1047-48 

1 


Broad Gauge— 


B. N. . 


13.2 

0.6 

B. B. & C. T. 


12.7 

16.0 

E.I. . 


8.0 

7.0 

G. 1. P. 


10.2 

9.2 

M. S. M. 


9.5 

9.7 

S. 1. . 


6.1 

11.6 


Average . 

9.9 

10.7 

Mei/re Gauges 

B. n. & c. I. 


7.2 

17.7 

M. S. M. 

. . 

8.5 

10.1 

0. T. . 

. . . 

6.0 

3.3 

S. 1. . 


5.3 

S..> 


Average . 

6.8 

9.0 


12.1 

14.3 

18.9 

13.1 

16.0 

16.5 

22.9 

22.0 

11.2 

21.8 

21.1 

10.1 

8.4 

12.0 

3.0 

8-1 

8.0 

11.4 

12. .5 

13.6 

10.6 

11.1 

15.2 

17.0 

0.1 

8.8 

7.3 

10. 0 

. 8.0 

6.4 

14. .3 

11.7 

4.9 

8.6 

9.9 

10.2 

13.2 

13.7 

9.5 

12.2 

13.0 

18.3 


13. U 

13.9 

5.0 

10.0 

K.5 

li;4 

9.2 

9.0 

7.8 

5.7 

4.7 

10.2 

4.2 

4.7 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

4.4 

10.5 

9.4 

5.3 

7.3 

8.0 

10.0 

9.2 

9.3 

6.0 

6.3 

6.7 

9.0 


Stock of Coaching Vehicles in 1947-48 


Passenger Other Coachfac^ 

Carriages Vehicles 


(1) 

B. G 10,797 

M. a 7.007 

2,214 

718 



Paaunger Carriagee 

B.O. 

JT.G. 

(2) 

(8) 

Actual No. under or awaiting repairs during 1047-48 . . 

No. of Carriages that would be under or ewaiilng repairs at 6% of item 
(i) for B. G. and 4 % of itom (1) for M. G. 

1,436 

648 

633 

260 


Passenger Carriages — Excess 

787 



Other Coaching 



(4) 

Aqtual NOk under or awaiting repairs 

303 

70 

(«) 

No of vehicles that would be under or awaiting repairs at 4% of item 
(t) other coaling vehicles. 

80 

20 


Excess 


214 


50 


APPENDIX XVra 

Statement showing airean of P.OJL Bepain to Coaching Stock In 1M748 

(In terms of four wfaesUre) 



Arroars of P. O. H. I Pavoeiitogs taStook 
lici)air8 I 


Broad Oaug 
B.N. 

B« B« ft Ca !• 
E.I. . 

O. I. P. . 
M. 8. M. . 
8 . 1 . . 



Totol 

iSOll 

3146 

27 

MeOre Qauge — 





B. B. 4c C. I. 

. . . 

2082 

1097 

58 

M. 8. M. . 

. . . 

1328 


17 

O. T. 

. • . 

2267 

632 

28 

S.I. . 

. 

2048 

271 

18 


Total 

7725 

2228 

29 


APPENDIX XIX 

Statement showing peroentage increase in passenger carriages required for eanying 
passenger traffic 

1 1. -TAB 0 Biiv--V 6 hicle miles per vehicle day expected of B.G. Baitways. 


Raawaya 


per vehicle day Coaching 8took 
(in ter • s of 4 average No. on 


(in ter - s of 4 average No. on Vshiola 
wheelers) in- line (in ter.T;S milM 

oroasod by of 4 wheelers) (Col. 8x1) 

Pcrc'outfigea 
reforred to in 
Col. 1 



1 

2 

8 

4 

Broad Qa/offe — 
B.N. 

1938-39 increased by 83 per cent 

105 

1,797 

868,885 

B. B. ft C. I. 

1046-47 increased by 10 per oent 

171 

1,845 

220,995 

928,868 

E. I. . 

1038-39 inoreaeed ^ 88 per oent 

. . 189 

4,912 

Q. I. P. . 

1946-47 

221 

2,675 

591,175 

'M. 8. M. . 

1046-47 increased by 10 per oent 

172 

1,264 

217,408 

8. J. . 

1938-39 increased by 88 per oent 

1G8 

737 

128,816 



Total 

12,730 

2,450,147 


Wdtlit«l.vmge » 2469147 -rl2730=r 192 

VohWe ;■ Ufa per vehicl. d<y. 


n. Percentage of passenger miles 
Railways excluding B.A. and N.W. Bfl 


per day to seat miles per day on India Government 
[Iways during 1941-42 and 1^2-43 Was asfoUowa:*- 


1941- 42 

1942- 48 


Broad Gauge MotreOaiuea 
38 88 

45 58 


III. Oooupation of pa88ongor Carriages 

(a) Broad Gauge (excluding B. A., N. W. and if. 8. Bailways). 

1046-47 


IfthesaaUB 

is inoreaied 




Passenger milea (OOU) 

Passenger miles per day (in unital .... 
8eating oapacity of carriages on 81at Maibh . . . . 

Passenger miles per day per seat owned • . . . 

Vehicle miloB per vehicle day of vehioleo on line 
Estimated over-all occupation of oairiagos (ps w sn t age) . 

.. (6) Moiro Oavsfe (B. B. db C. I. » if. 8, if.* 0. T. and 5 . 1 


PasssQgsr miles (000) ..... 

Passsnger miles per day (in units) 

8eaiing capacity of carriages on list Ifonb . 
Passanger miles per day per seat owned 
Vehicle miles par vehicle day of vehiolei on line . 
Sslimated ovar-aU oooupation of ooiflaias (PMenftage) 


19,665,516 

63,850,780 

471,607 

114 

198 

60 


7,938,111 

81,748,249 

mfiii 

99 

180 

75 


19,655,518 

58,850,780 

589,500 

Bi 

198 

48 

ifS’sS' 

”- gHg 

88 

.180 

80 
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APPENDIX XX 

Number of wagons repaired in terms of 4 wheelers 
Out-turn from shops 

1 

Railways 

j 1938-39 

1947-48 

Percentage increase 
or decrease over 




1038-30 




■' “ — — — 

Broad Qay/g^^ 

B.N. . 

11.182 

9,229 

17 

B. B. ft 0« !• • • . 

3,792 

3,287 

. 13 

£. I 

24,745 

13,562 

- 446 

0. 1. P 

6,881 

7,479 

+ 14 

M. ft 8. Ml .... 

3,160 

3,771 

+ 19 

8. 1 

751 

1,069 

+ 42 

Total 

60,207 

38,397 

- 24 

Mure Gauge — 

B. B. ft C. I 

2,605 

2,271 

—13 

M« ft 8. M. .... 

2,483 

1,873 

- -25 

0. T 

3,872 

3,503 

—10 

8. 1 

2,245 

2,156 

- 4 

Total 

11,205 

9,803 

-13 

APPENDIX XXI 

Oapapity of Workshops fo ‘ wagon repairs and output (in terms of 4 wheelers) 

* 

fiaUwsys 1938-89 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1948-44 1944-45 1946-48 1946-47 1947-48 Gamoily baiod 




the best pMfona- 
anooforthe lait 
10 yens 


Avttf awH— 


B.N. 

11,182 

11,917 

12,700 

11,069 


11,627 

10,967 

10,866 

11,828 

9,229 

12,700 


B. B. A 0. 1. 

8,702 

3,609 

3,813 

4.026 


3,566 

8,710 

8,697 

8,879 

3,287 

4,020 


•B.L . 

24,746 

26,540 

26,812 

24,616 Batumi 

26,274 

26.917 

18,327 

11,845 

18,662 

26,917 


0. 1. P. . 

6,581 

7,113 

7,209 

7,012 

not 

7,624 

6,980 

7,428 

6,620 

7.479 

7.624 


M.8.M. . 

3.156 

3.433 

3,231 

3,214 

avail- 

3,086 

8,896 

8,016 

8,006 

8,771 

3,771 


S. I. . 

761 

416 

1,096 

666 

able 

919 

798 

638 

462 

1,069 

1,096 


Total 

60,207 

62,977 

68,361 

50,603 


52,936 

62,217 

U,458 

36,624 

38, SW 

60,034 


MeUe 













B. B. A C. 1. 

2.606 

2,480 

8,544 

2,810 


2,888 

2,948 

2,239 

2,262 

2,271 

8,544 


M. S. M. 

2,483 

2,341 

2,487 

8,916 


2,138 

1,885 

2,157 

2,144 

1,873 

2,910 


0. T. . . 

3,872 

4,066 

3,668 

8,843 


4,029 

4,379 

6,292 

4,298 

3,603 

5,292 


S.I. . 

2,246 

3,292 

2,091 

1,465 


2,197 

1,846 

1,764 

1,986 

2,166 

3,292 


Total . 

. 11,206 

12,169 

n,920 

11,080 


11,197 

10,663 

11,462 

10 , wo 

9,603 

16,044 



Grand Total 48,200 71,0/8 47% 

______ 

Peroentage of wagons undar or awaiting repairs in Shed and Shops and Siok lines 


Railways 


(Peroentage to stock on lino) . 
1938-39 1939-49 1940-41 1941-42' 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-40 1940-47 1947-48 


BfoadOotugB — 

B.N. 

B. B. ft C. I. 
E. I. . 

. O. I. P. . 

. M. S. M. . 
S. I. . 

Average . 

flfefro Oaiifle— 

B. B. ft C. I. 
M.S.M. . 
O.T. . 

8 . 1 . . 


Avongs 


5-96 

5-04 

5*00 

4*63 

5 45 

4*33 

4-40 

4*70 

5*70 

6*24 

6-87 

5-77, 

715 

6-56 

‘6*52 

7*86 

8*86 

10*50 

9*15 

9*00 

5*B3 

5*41 

4*86 

4*26 

4*13 

3*73 

3*63 

4*20 

6*41 

9*24 

4*15 

4*40 

3*56 

3*00 

3*63 

3*72 

3*60 

8 *<90 

4*60 

4*94 

3-60 

6-60 

4*96 

3*85 

2*75 

3*19 

5*10 

6*80 

8*60 

6-38 

■ 3*72 

314 

. 6*48 

|5*19 

3*49 

2*76 

2*63 

3*10 

3*25 

4-58 

402 

5*23 

5*49 

4*58 

4*33 

4*27 

4*67 

5*53 

6*29 

6*73 

3*58 

3*02 

4*25 

6-03 

5*69 

5*53 

7*53 

7*20 

8-45 

9*61 

8-58 

2*40 

1*85 

2-73 

1*97 

2*55 

3*98 

5* 10 

5*68 

6*53 

3-14 

206 

2*03 

1-70 

1*23 

1*97 

3*04 

3*40 

2*04 

1*92 

834 

2*26 

1*87 

2-47 

2*74 

1-72 

1*78 

3-00 

-Js 

4*84 

6*64 

8*9e 

2*66 

8*50 

8*26 

2-91 

2*94 

4*31 

4*68 

""6*24 

6”l8 
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• APPP^NDIX XXll— conc/c/. 

Numbio’ o£ wagons availabli* in DJ47-48 on the basis of the lowest percentage 
‘.f Wagons uiicLr or awaiting r pai a during th ; last 10 years 


nailway.. 


Addl. No. of wagons 

Lowatt pai'oentago Stock of wagooH (4 wheelers) available 
individual railways (4 wheeleni) 1947-48 in 1947-1948 if lowest 

liercent^ (of col. 1) 
maintained 

1 2 3 


Broad Gauge — 


B. N. 

B. B. k C. I. 

R. t. . 

O. I. P. 

M. k H. M. 

S. I. 

. 

4- 3.3 

5- 77 

3-63 

3-00 

2-7.5 

2-63 

21,932 

10,831 

61,001 

25,822 

' 7,340 . 

2,810 

419 

350 

3,422 

501 

867 

55 


Total 


1,29,742 

5,014 

iMetre 

B. B. k 0. T. 


• 

3-.58 

8,773 

529 

M. k 8. M. 

.... 

1-85 

6,719 

314 

O. T. 

t « • • 

1-23 

13,984 

96 

8. 1. . 

. 

1-72 

6,421 

316 


Total 

, , 

35,897 

1,255 
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of days eacK wagon is detain^ in sht^ for repairs 



Railway-i 

1038-39 1039-40 

1940-11 

1941-12 

1912- (3 1U13-44 

1044-45 

104.5-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

Broad Gauge — 

B N. 

7 

6 

6 

0 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

‘6 

B. B. k C. I. 

12 

13 

13 

12 

13 

15 

15 

13 

15 

16 

R.I. . 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

r> 

5 

7 

9 

8 

O. I. P. . 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

8 

M. 8. M. . 

7 

7 

5 

.5 

5 

.5 

0 

7 

9 

8 

S. I. . 

7 

8 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

U 

15 

9 

Gauges 

B. B. k 0. i. 

13 

1.5 

li 

16 

Ifi 

14 

12 

21 

15 

13 

M. S. M. . 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

7 

0. T. 

7 

9 

7 

.5 

7 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

S. I, . 

- — 

6 

6 

6 

9 

S 

6 

8 

U 

13 

8 
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APPENDIX XXVI 

Distribution of Underframes 


Ssriai 

No. Year of Ordw Type and No^. on Order Date of Delivery Distrib • 


imOAD GAUGE.— 


1 ^1945-46 222 BQ Bo;i;ie Coaching* All deli ;)rod (i) Indian Govt. Kys. . t74 

U/Fb ex Auatralia. (ii) Non-Govt. RyB. n(NK) 

(68 NW). (iii) Pakistan's sliaie 42 


2 1946-47 244 BG Bogie Coaoliing Not knjwn (tlu?so are (i) Indian Govt. Kys. . 180 

U/F8 (lOUNW— 14BA) being utilised for the (ii) Non-Govt. Rys. . Nil 

250 ooach body ahells. (lii) Pakistan’H share . 7o 

Pakistan's share from 
this allottnent is being 
met from out of 500 on 
TKLCO.) 


3 1947-48 500 BG Bogio Coaoliing. 

(Nil — but 70 will be 
utilised for the 70 
> uoaohea offered to 

Pakistan). 


Dolive.’ioi exi^dOil to (t) Indian Govt. Ry>. 400 

eo-nii.ence in August (ii) Non-Govt. Rys. . 3(i(N8) 

1948, at the rate of 20 (in') Pakibtsii’s ^llal'e . 70 app. 

p.m. rising by 6 reoeh- 
ing a peak ligure of 48 
in Fob. 1949. (105 of 
tlio.>%u are for .stuel 
sliolls.) 


4 1947-48 114 BG 4.wli. Coaohiiig. Nov 194» 

(3 BA). 


(i) Indian Govt. Rys l09-i 1 

(n) Non-Govl. Rys. . 2(N8) 

(m) Pakistan's share . 2 


M TRE GAUGE— 


r, 1945-46 100 MG Bogio Coaoliing 34 i/,l‘s ilelivored to (*) Indian Govt. Rys. 80+7 
. U/Fs ox Australia. The delivery {ii) Non-Govt. Rys. . 6 

(14 BA). dale of ilto remaining (t/i) Pakistan's sliare . 7 

not known. 


0 


1946-47 


296 MQ Bogio Coarhing 
U/Fh (96 BA). 


240 from Aug. 1948 at the 
rate of lo eatjli for Aug. 
and birpt*, ami 25 Get. 
on wan H. 56 in .S«i)t., 
1948, 


(t) Indie 11 Govt« Rys. '2 |- 1 

(ii) Non-Govt. Kys. 118 

(iii) Pakistan's Kliare 48 


7 1947-48 67 MG Bogie Coaching Not Uhohji 

U/Fs (Nil). 

8 1947-48 100 MG 4.wJi. Coadiiiig Xt»v. ly l^—Jan. 1»49 

U/Fs. (6 BA). 


All for S. .Railway. 


(t) I iidiau Govt. Ry.4 .3-1-3 

(ii) Non-ijwvt. Ry-i 91 

(iii) I aki >tan's aha 3 


APPENDIX— N XV U 
iiAJLWAY STOJIKS OJUJANISATION* 

ifae Stores Orgaiiisatioii on iIk* lu liaii (ioverniuent UmiIwiivs Ims to be dcsigui j 
ooiaiderable care us o^.its tHieiency would depund the econoudoul and efficient worhuig 
of railways. An inefficient Stores Organisation is u constunl source ol danger to the 
muintenimee of efficient fiuusportution. Enonnous losses eaii be eauaed U) the ivaihvays 
by defects , in that organisation, while eoiisidendde gains <’un be secured by D.aniluinnig 
that organisation at a higli pitch of effi<B.*ncy. 'I’he Hallways nuy every year huge 
quantities of stores, both for tlieir capital equipnamt and for their day-to-day y.- rking. 
The f:ma)gemeiits wliich were found adiMjuate prior to the war, provt'd unequal during 
the war. Towards the closing stages ol ih,- w:ir there' iniglit easily liatc noen a bivak- 
down but for the various controis and otlier special measures introd\iCk»d by cmverMni ii 
and tile e. ..si hralde expansion of the Stores Organisatio,. of the railways, «artieuh..ly at 
headouortt'rs. In planning the future Stores Organisation, it is essential hat priMision 
shoiiffi be made for mooting emergencies of the kind which arise during the last war. 

2 The Railway Stores purclmso organisation deals, among olk-r things with eerlain 
important items of stores which have special features and may be exclu-ied from o;ir 
review. Ihege special items are:— 

(j) Bolling Stock,, 

(ii) Sleepers, 

(iii Coal, and 

(iv) Foodgrains and grocery stores. . ^ 

•Submitted to Government on the 1 Rtit Ootobor 1 047. 
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Excluding these Special items, the turnover from year to year commencing from 
ISt-lT-dS was as shown in the statement below 

In lakhs of Rupees 



S. It will be noticed from the figures given above that upto 1942-43 there is hardly 
any change in the issues. Between 1933-34 and 1944-45 there is a steep use in issues, 
for wliich price was, no doubt, one of tlie main factors. The closhig balances show a 
steady increase. Increase in their case is, however, most marked between the year 
1942-43 and 1913-44, t.c., in the year before the steep rise in issues takes place. The sharp 
increase in the closing balance is, in the (^pinion of the CoTriniittee, partly due to increase 
in prices and partly to increase in quantities that were accumulated to meet the increased 
demands as well us to ensure against uncertainty in supply. Even at pre-war price levels, 
the purchase branch played an important part in the Stores Organisation and its important 
at the Gun'ent prive' levels cannot be over-estimated. Further reference to this is made 
in paragrupli 22 below. 

4. i’urcha&es of stores >‘re made by three different agencies, narnelj-— 

(a) by the Industry and Supply Department, • 

(h) by the fiailway Board, and 
<c) by individual railways. 

5. The Industry and Supply Department in its present form came into existence 
during the war absorbing the Indian Stores Depaitmcnt which used to handle the purchase 
of railway stores. The items of stores which should be purchased through the agency of 
the Industry and Supply Department have been specified in the llailway Stores Code, and 
during icho war, additions have been made to the list of these items as and whem occasions 
arose. Even in respect of l.S.D. items, individual railways had powers to make 
purchases not exceeding KX* at a time and upto Bs. 250 in emergencies, which was 
raised to ils. 1,000 after the outbreak of the war. In view of the re^mmendations we 
have mane in paragraph 13, we do not think there is any necessity to modify' the existing 
rule as amended. 

6. Pracrtically every railway has complained of difiicultios which they ascribed to the 
fact that the purchases were entrusted to the Industry and Supply Department. There 
have been complaints of inferior quality, high prices, and most .serious of all, enormous 
delays. Some of the Stores Oflicers told us that they could purchase some of the items 
cheaper and quicker than the Industry and Supply Department. One of them also stated 
that direct contacts with the suppliers by the railways produced more satisfactory results 
in obtaining supplies promptly, particularly in respect of items which were in short supply. 

7. It is U) be admitted that the conditions during the last several years have been 
abnormal. It is very difficult to say whether individual railways could have managed 
their purchases better, if they had been left to themselves. The ofticers of the lndu.stry 
and Supply Department admitted that their organisation had not been as successful in 
meeting the demands of the railways as it should have been. Thc^y however claimed 
that they had to contend against enormous difficulties and that, as conditions improve, 
they would be in a position to give satisfaction in regard to the supplies that may be 
entrusted to them 

8 W‘) cannot ignore the argument that whatever the difficulties in the way of getting 
supplies iimv be. the essential needs of the railways must be complied with in time. 
Failure to do this not only affects the repairs ai^ maintenance of stock and equipment 
seriously but often also results in a tendency to accumulate balances which could other- 
wise be maintained at a reasonable level. Ineffective or delayed repairs and raamte^ce 
of sUick and equipment inevitably result in loss of earnings to railways. If a Oontioller 
of Sbnes feels that he cannot be sure of the supply of a particular item when it is reqmred. 
he naturally develops a tendency to stock more of that iteiri. As conditions stand \t 
present, it I impossible for any one to state definitely whether the individual railways II 
be able to pet the eoois more speedily or more economically than the Industry and St^pmy 
Departm.mt. but wherever the defects, if any, may lie, the party that suffers » Ae 
railway. We are. therefore, prepared to view with a certain amount of sympathy me 
• attitude taken up generally b.v the railways, viz,, that they could get more satisfactm by 
being left to make their own purchased unfettered by the Industry and Supply Depart- 
ment. 

9. There li one important point which the officers of the fedustry and Supply rjepart- 
ment wnom we intemewed made out in tlie pouree of thefr ^ence, and that m thrt to 
the indiwtritd development of the oountiy, it la neoess^ that the ajpphee of all 
be in th^ hende. While we do not queetton the need for.1»eping a watch 
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on the country's indwteal development, we cannot altogether ignore tile iilaims of the 
railways to make their purchases in k manner suited to their requirements- The industry 
and Supply De.partineiit have been makin;; these purchases for the last several vears and 
we are not sure that their purchase policy mis so far hod any decisive influence m building 
up indigenous industries, on any large scale. We appreciate that during the war there 
was Jess scope for the devidojnncnt of industries but we cannot overlook tlie fact thr»t they 
bad^der the ]i‘^-feuce of India iiulcs uuwers to control the uliocution ot capacity to Arms. 
With the lapse of Defence of Indm liuies inis power has been lost to them. We do not] 
therefore, consider that this is a very strong argument for coiicentrating purchases of all 
imported stores in the Industry and Supply Depart irieiit. We, however, feel that which-^ 
ever agency may be entrusted with the making of purchases,- periodic statcmiciits of such 
imported purchases can be sent to the Industry and Supply Department. They can then 
cake whatever action is necessary for safeguarding the interests of tlie eoinitry as" a whole. 

tU. Ih viM'liiig to the c*oinpariiliv>i incM'its «)f diiect purchasii by Liailways and piiridnse. 
througli th(! Industry and Siijiplx Deparliiieiit. wo have attcinptod to /lefermiuc which 
would be nuae ad vantagoons froiN all |x>in1.s r>f liuw. There is no donht that pnivhascs 
through the Industry ami Supply Department will enable indiaits being bulked with the 
r.esidt that ( loverninent’s liargaining power is incrtaisi'd, so that pinvhases ean be made 
cheaper. A central pundiase organic ati(»n ha.s also the ajlvsmtage of enabling i-dueational 
orders lining pku'cd on tinns \Mib a view to foster indigenous i'idusirif's. 'ITie inspection 
of the materials supplied ean l)o simpliliod eonsi<|erabl,\ under a eenlralised system. If 
(*:udi illdi^idual railway maintains an inspection organisatkai b'r its own piircbiiScs, thv 
results would be so .satisfacloi N . :\n other consideration in favour ol a eenlralised 
piircba.se organisrtlon is that ‘purchase’ must be treated as a speeiali.sed lask for which 
ihc oflieer.-? of the Industrx and Su]>pl\ DepaHment should be Htted by their training, 
w'h M’cas a railway stores olVieer is not a professional pundiaser. The Industry and Suppiv 
Deparlmeni also have the advantage (d the all Imlia survey of w'ork’shop :md mill capaeity 
made by the St.)'‘es and Munition iVodueticai Direetorates during the war. 


It. As again.st the consideraticais set fortli in the previous paragraph, we cannot get. 
away from the bad tlnii at least during the last few years the railways have not been 
getting the slons as .speedily or in as gcMnl a quantity as would satisfy their needs. The 
prices at which the materials liavo been obttiined do not also seem to have been generally 
cheapir metely as a rc’sult of ccniralistMl purchase. The. (’ompany-managed rtiilways had 
thedr own dealings with small producers in their areas. 'Phi.s was satisfactory from all 
points ot >iew and kcidentally, also encouraged sinull industries. IHirchase by centralised 
organisation eiiabt'S only large firms to bavt* dealings with Iheni. 

12. have given considerable, thought to these matters and \vc reconiineud that, 
as .in cxptnmental measure, two tJelected * railways, one at ('alcnUa and the other at 
Bombay, n ay he enlrustetl with full piiretiasing powers except iu regard to items which 
are at i resimt purchased by the llailway Board. Subji?ct to the general conditions 
governing all stores purchasi^s, th?,y should have unrostriided powers in regard to tlie 
souriie fi’OlD which purchases are mide, whether the item in question is indigenous or 
imported. Where higlior sanetiur to tbi* expenditure is necessary, such sanction will be 
obtaiunl as cl present. Aftiu* tlie fiaiudiou has been accorded, tiu* purchase will be lefi 
entiredv b* tlc'se two railway admiuisirations. This ixperiinent may be tried fur suidi length 
of tiPic as will enable tlie raiKvays and the Hoilway Board to furm definite conclusions 
regarding the compirative na-rits of pnrcdiases by the raihvays direct and by flic Industry 
and Supply Department. \Vi; would suggest a period of about d years as suiiabh? Mr tlic 
purpjise. The Board should,' hownn^er, have toe power to srKjrteii or lengthen the period 
in the light 0.^ experience gained during the experiment. |t is hardly reecssary to stress 
the importance of a careful watch on the progress of the experirpont Ixdh on the railways 
eoncenied and iu the Bailway Board. 


Bd Onr di'^cussions wdth the (^)ntrolle.r of Railway Supplies, the Director* of Railway 
Stores and the differeut Bailwav Admhiistnitions convinced n.^ that the list of items 
reuuired to be oiirchnsed througli’ the Industry ami Siqiplv Depart menl is imwicddy. The 
Denartmenl is unable to cope with all their demands, thfrehy making it necessary for a 
(deis’in- ovumi.^atioii to be eopstantly at their serviet*. 'Hie (Controller of B.dUxay Supplies 
infoviiMYl US tliat 1h» lumiher of items for which indents an* outstanding is bS,(MlO. Rail- 
w«v A.lnnnisln.)ions l.-.v- Mssiin-.l us (lu.t odd items of atorex HVMilnl.l • fmni smnller 
•lealers eui. he. hwdk-d more evpe.li1iou«l,v Wv iheinselves V\ .• «. uorally u-n... with th-ur 
.‘onteutiou nti.l mimumcnd thnt the list of I. X- S. items sho.MH he exammr.l ^v1th .. view 
to n ■ivnili.hle in 1 .k-.i 1 miirhets m respret ol which the railways may 

he Given the power of purchase. . 

14 The Tiihistrv and Supply Department is charGiiw railways one per .■.nt. for 
maVinG pnrehnses ami one per cent, for insp-ction. These pen-enlaGes were fix.-.l several 
TiiaKii g T \V\ih the very large increase in prices, the application of the 

years prior to the In.lusiry and Supply 

same penent.i^s. ■ • n„«ntiiv of the materials purehased thrnuRh that Depart- 

" ia TTntil the result of the experiment miomm'>udpd )> us m parearaph U is ki.owi 
^ 11 ««♦ Biibieet to what is stated above in r-amGraph 13 . any im^rtm., 

we would ’ r,. v „na(.r the existinK orders, lave to be purchased tbroiiGb 

chatiGe m the list of ite ..,4' TT,e two railways •MuTimeiitnlly entrusted with 
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luduk^lrj^ aiid Supply Dupartxneut. They bhould be allowed to do soi provided tbaj eub- 
init u list of such items at the begiimiug of the experiiiieut. 

10. Paragraph 704 of the State Kailway Code for the Storos DepartiD'Hit preicribee 
the ai tides for which tbe liailway Koard have reserved to themseivut the rigb'* to cali for 
tenders and let contracts for the supply. These items are-^ 

(i) Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon, Kolllng stock; 

(ij) Permanent way materials — trails, sleepers; 

^iii) Coal; and 
(iv) Pig Iron. 

^^or effecting these purchases and for dealing with the Industry and Supply Depatt- 
i'lent in respect of purchases made through them, the Railway Board havo at present an 
luborate Stores Organisation. Prior to the last war the Str^res work ri the Railway 
j^oard's Office was carried out in the Mechanica) Engineering Direotoiate, which was 
coinpribcd of one Director, AFechanical Engineering and one Deputy Director. The volume 
of work dealt with by them, we were told, was 60 per cent, under Stores and 40 per cent, 
under Alechanical. 

17. Ill consequence of the conditions brought about by the war, the rort of DirjBOtor 

of Railway Stores was created in 1044. The Director was originally assisted hy two 
Deputy Directors, but. later a third Deputy ])irector’s post was also created for dealing 
with coal supply work. 'file f>osi of the Controller of Imported Railway Stores was 
creatcfl during the war. In 1046, he, iilong with Ins organisation, was transferred from, 
<Julcutta to Dellii and subsequently developed into the organisation c : Controller of 

Railway Supplies under the Administrative control of the Railway Bouid. The Coutrol'^r 
of Railway Supplies bus two Deputy Controllers and six Assistant Contrcllers under him 

18. The present Stores Organisation in th-i Railway Foard are us ihown below: — 

D. K. i. 




) (Uoder Adminieirp^'**** 

control) 

J)is— ) 

Dd!s-2 

• 

ODS— 3 

C. R. 8. 

.{ 



■ 1 

D.cJ).S. 

1 

D.C.R.S. 


“ 1 ‘ 

AX!.iij3. 


(Mcjoh.) 

(Cip) 


Administatiou 

A.OJli3 


1 1 * 

A.O.KJ». A.Odi.ff. 

A.c.u.a 

1 

A‘O.R.8. 

Loco A 


(Klee.) (Civil) 

(Steel 

(MiPcellaiieoUB) 

C&IV, 

'TVe A .■ •■'k •• 


quota) 



19. Thi? Direelur of l\ iilway Stores and his thi-ee Deputies deal . iiiinly with mutters 
of policy in respect of stock, storage, procurement, standardisation, scsil, procedure, stores 
buJunce.*;, etc , and issue ail administrative and certain executive orders to the various 
railway administrations. On the other band, the Controller of Railway Supplies and his 
assistants receive,, co-ordinate, standardise, bulk and forwarcl raiiways' indents to the 
I'idubtij; ai Supply Dcpartiii'^nt such stores as are obtained thr^’^gh them. They 
also Witch . le progress of all nrocurnneiit processes and purchase arran^.ements through 
the Industry and Supply Oi-ganisation, as well us endeavouv to ensure prompt and coirect 
supply. 

During the war, the difficulty of procurement of stares wus SO great the railw'uys 
were nut able to obtain their materials tliruugli the Industry and Supply Department 
expeditiously. It was, therefore, necessary to set up an organisation, whose primary 
duties wore to chase the progress of the indents through the Industry 'and Supply Depart- 
ment. Wo are satisfied that this organisation has succeeded materially in assisting the 
Iiidiistry and Supply Depart menii» in the procurement of railway stores, though in normal 
eciiKiitions there siiould be no need for an orgamsation of this kind. In view, however, 
of tbe persistence of unsatisfactory sup])ly position of muteritilg on the railways, we 
consider that the time has not yet arrived for suspension of tbe organisation. VVe are 
(ouvinced, however, th:it the handling of all demands for stores plac^ on them should 
the sole i^esponsibility for the Industry and Supply Department and that they should be 
able to handle efficiently all such demands without the need of u chasing organisation. 
\\\} (!(uisi'lei that th(^ need for such an orgaiiisatdon should ultimutely cease when tbe 
Indusify and Supply Department is able to handle its work efficiently; Meanwhile, the 
nio,iiiigJtioii of the Controller of Railw^ay Supplies should gradually dwindle with ineieasing 
effectiveness of blie Industry and Supply Department. We considei* that there is room 
for* iconomies even now in the Controlier of Railway Supplies organisation. We, there- 
fore, recomrneiKl that an investigation should be undertaken immediately /Jid later every 
six months with a view to sec whnt ci'onornie.s con be effeqted by con.linntl-jn of duties or 
any other method. 

21. Railway Board iu their Office Order V:*. .71 of 1947 have iiboii..heJ the Stores 
niivctorate and placed the work iu the Boaru:- ofif.ee conm^itod with stores in charge of 
a Joint Director attached to the Mechanfeal Engineering Directorate. ' In view’ of the 
Miuvieldl.v expansion in the Stores organisa:ion in the Boari, wa appreciate the desire of 
the Board to effect every possible economv. As, however, the btores .Organisation is a 
i>art of the Railway Boai^ itself, which is the authority for administratioii all the Indian 
Railways, we feel that the future sot up of the Stores Organhr.^on should be 
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deteniimed after th.' future constitution of Ctnitral Authority itself has been 
aeoiaeci. Jne Oommitteo are new engaged in considering what should be the eunslitutiun 
nature and functions of such Central Authority. We, tlicrcioro, iui^t ot this Mage nfrain 
comment ti, one department of the Itailway Board ai-d leave it to the 
itself to take such departmental decisions as they may feel neccs8arY> 

. 22. Even under existing conditions the railways thumselv'.s ere making direct 
purchases of quite oonsideruble value. They have each a Controller of Stores in charge 
of their stores organisation, who is assisted by one or more Deputies and Assistants, tlie 
number depending on the size of the railway. Tlic Stores Branch of tlie railways is 
responsible not only for making direct purchases but also Tor tlie custody of the entire 
purchases of the railway stores (except those which are delivered direct to consiimc'rs), and 
for the issue of the stores as and when required to various iiahuitors. 

Tlie following statemei^ shows the co.st of the Stores organisation on the Indian 
Government Railways (excluding the North Western and Bengal Assam Railways). 


1938-^39 


Rfl. 

42,32,334 

1939-40 

... 

Hr. 

42,24,467 

1940-^1 


Hr. 

43,32,696 

1941—42 


Hr. 

53,46,393 

1942 -43 


Hr. 

60,65,796 

1943-44 

... 

Hr. 

67,24,079 

1944-45 


Hr. 

61,80,420 

1945—46 

... 

Hr. 

69,75.000 


N. B . — These figures do not include Dearness Allowance and loss on grain shops. 

23. It will be seen from the statement that the cost, which was Rs. 42 laks in lO.'W- 
39, has increased to about Rs. 70 lakhs in 1940-40 and the budget figure for 1947-48 i.« 
over Rs. 81 lakhs. As against this increase of over (H) per cent, m 194o40 the increase in 
the number of transactions was approximately 15 per cent, (exchuling B. N. and (V. I. P. 
Railways) the details being as given below:- 


Hailways 

1938-39 

No. of trttnBRctions 

I945--46 1 

No. of trariBaotionfl _ / 

%incroii8 
or decroaR 


1 Rooeipta (rruor 

Total 1 

1 HeceiptR IflRueR 

Tot a / 

in total. 

B.N. 

Not available 


Not available. 



0.1. 

4fi710 606127 

561637 

50743 389570 

440313 

—20-2 

E.I. 

Not availablo 

622300 

Not available 

666000 

10-2 

aj.p. 

Not available . 


mi686 721 ca» 

790757 

— 

M.4bS.M. 

28353 * 266701 

29.50.54 

HOMO 436541 

495651 

68.0 

1 

0. T. 

Not available 

78820 

Not available 

125011 

68.6 

8.1. 

16693 111775 

128468 

2625r> l.'>6»66 

182216 

41. S 


Wotoi The figures do not include ttensstions in n few of the minor depots, the seme not beinK 
avaitable. The figures for the two years, however, are comparable. 


5J4. We consider that there lies been an unduly heavy iucreasj in the eost of the 
Stores ciganisatioD especially when we remember that these figures «!.'celude tleurness 
.allowance and loss on grainshops. The increase iu expenditure is almost entirely due to 
increase in the number of staff. The increase in ihe depot staff alone is 67 per tent, and 
there are corresponding increases in the ancilliary offices. As idrealy iiidieiitcd, the 
increase in transactions is approximately 15 per cent, and this cannot justify sucli increase 
in the number of staff. We recommend that the Railway Board shmdd require individual 
railwQTS to tigh tAn their stores organisation to make the increasi' in cost comruensuratu 
with the incretise in work. We further recommend that the Board should aim at a target 
of Rs 50 lakhs as against the budget figures of 8 1 'akhg as the cost for Stores Organisation 
on R^wavs. This means 25 per cent, increase over the 1938-89 figures on the basis of 
the scales "in ftwee before the implementation of the Tny Commission’s Report and shouM 
cover any inwease in worit due to increased transactions. Xo doubt, the Board will make 
•neceesaty ad-aatmenta when the Pay Commission’s Report is enforced. 

25 One foature fhat has struck us forcibly is that there has been an immediate 
inAreesp in th« cost <rf the Stores Organisation whenever a Itailway was traps ferred-^rom 
SSnpanv to sLte management. Thus, we fin,d that when the Oiidh Tirhnt Railway was 
fmji Company to Government management, the cost of the Stores Organis- 
!«, ^Seh atood wnd about one lakh a year before the transfer has been 
atastdOy and at present stands at over 6 laUw, which is the budgetted figure 
TlS ire a™ of the fact that in the of this railway, the Railway 

BLJT/nSdered tt neceaaary to undertake an examination of the Stores procedure follow- 
Bonre OIBcer who coilduoted that examination tn.sde 

^ residtiai in large inoreaaea in staff In the Stores Department of 

that Railway. 
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2Ct, We recognise that with the change in procerluro involvi;d in the introduction of 
< lovernineut Kail way ^ctJicds on a railway, large increases of staff are inevitable. We are 
not, however, convinced about the wisdom of introducing the prestwii (Toveriiment Kail way 
niethods in their entirety, on railways. We feel that a great deal of economy cun be 
effected provided a thorough examination is made of the [)i' 0 ('C'lui*e in force on Company 
Hailways and compare tlieui with those on the Government itailways. We are. not 
satisfied that the complicated systtnii cA (loveminent Hailway meiliod necessarily reduces 
the risks connnensurate with the additional work involved. We, therefore, recominend 
that tin; Railway Board should appoint a smrdl Departmental (Vanmittee to enquire into 
this matter and i*ecornmend incorporation m the Government system of such elements irf 
the Company methods as have proved their value. 

*J7. Such Jill enquiry might, in our opinion, usefully cover stores procedure in all the 
railways generally. We would suggest that this enquiry may bo eutrusted to a Com- 
mittee consisting of Stores and Accounts Officers who would sitbrnit their recommcndatihiis 
for inipraving Indian Kailway Stores procedure and for introducing economies in the cost 
of the Stores Organisation. We consider that if an examination is undertaken by such a 
Commitlce and its recoin inundations implemented, there will be further substantial savings 
in the total expenditure on stores organisation of the Indian Railways beyond the figures 
BUggesti;d in para. 24. 

28. The statement in paragrajih 2 gives the progress of the stores balances from year 
to year. We have already stated in paragraph B how delays* in jrocurement tend to 
increase these balances. Every additional crore of ruppes locktrl up in stores meaiia' an 
additional payment of about three lakhs of rupees as interest. It also means the provision 
of larger storage enpaeityjwilli eonsequeiit increased oaj>ital c'X|>eiuliture on which also 
interesc has to be paid. In addition, it also involves the niainteiumee of a larger depot 
staff for the safe custody of the stores. It is, therefore, very important that every 
possible step should be taken to reduce the stores balances to the minimum, consistent 
with safety. 

2B. In paragraph 2, we have quoted the figures of closing balancu's in stores supplies 
f.ir the years 1937-38 to 194/5-46 which show steadily rising ligiire.s. in 'paragraph 28, we 
iiavo coiiiJiKMited upon the necessity for keeping these baiaiices at a mmimum. Wo have 
considered different alternative rnetlKKls for prescribing the Tnaxinm!N which these stores 
balances should not exceed at any time. In view of the. large Huci nations in pricis, it 
is not possible to prescribe a monetary limit for the balances, which may bo considered 
reiisonable. The difficulty of doing so has been further onbancorl by the fact that the 
figures as recorded in volume f and volume II of a certain cf the annual Administration 
Reports do not tally. 

30. We have kept these diffic.ulties in mind and feel ibat perhaps the best method 
of fixing the maximum would be to work to a propoition ..f the yrwrs rccpiircmrMits of 
such stores. Normally, it should he adequate if the Railways liavc in hand at any time 
not less than six months' and not more than eight months' requirements, in the case of 
goods available in the Indian market and not less than If) iru)nths’ and not mor.> than 18 
months* requiri'inents in the case of stores imported Hin'ct. are told that in the 

existing circiynstunces, Railways do not get the.T supplies* 3ven from the Indian market 
before 10 to 12 months have ela|)se I since the placing of demands. We consider that this 
must be curtailed. The recommendations we have made in paragraphs 13 and 12, 
oiiggesting a reduction in the list of items to be obtained through the Industry and Supply 
Department and the grant of power to two selected Railways for making their own 
purcha.scs will, in our opinion, sufficiently .lighten the load on the Industry and Supply 
Department to enable them to make their purchases promptly and expeditiously. In 
any case. Railways must have fheir supplk?s from the Indian market, within six mouths of 
the |)lnciiig of their demands, and there should be commensurate reduction in the period 
required fer obtaining supplies in the case of stores imported direct. These recommend- 
ations should lead to substantial economies on account of reduction-— which we 
eitimate to be in the neighbourhood of five crores— -in the stores balances. 
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APPENDIX-XXVra (b) 

<tf livas and ptntnkigt rales of contr^^n of wuKng taOuiay aeeele for the purpoto of dopro- 


Olasi of as^t. 


Peroentage ratos 
of oontribution 

B.ci^tlng Roviwii KxiMting RevM 

(yoara) (yean) % ' % 


Remarks 


I. Bridge work — 

(а) Stoel work 

(б) IVIaaonary 


U. Permanoiit way— 

(a) Kaila and fa-^fconings 


(o) Sleopen— wood . 


(d) Sleepers and fasteningiwcast 

iron 

(e) Sloopo:'s and fastonin^'^^-fteel 

(trough. 


III. Buildings — 

(а) Kleetrie nower etationa and 

sul)- t kiiion iiuildings. 

(б) Ail others , , , 

IV, Station Maoliiiiory -- 

(a) Otlior than r i^al ami inter- 
lo jkiri ' -naoliinery and powor 
si-jn-illing 

(b) .S'fT.i'fcl and intorloVxin ' iiaohi- 

nory and power signalling. 


V. Plant and Maohinory- - , . 

VI, Loooinotive^ — 

(oi) Lo'ot. (including 2 boilers) 
(b) »)deM 


(e) Elo'jtrio Looos. 

(d) T)io;nl olootrio loooi. 

(e) Battery looos. 

VIC. Ooaohing vohicloii - 

(a) n. a. . \ . 

(b) N. a. &M. O. / . 

(c) Elentric multiple units . 

VUI. Good s vehicles — 

(a) B.G. . 

(b) N.G.&M, G./ . 

IX. Motor vehicles- - 
(o) Kail (Rail oars) 

(b) Roarl (wvice) 

(o) Motor trollies 

(d) Road motor vehioloa for publio 
tralflo. 

{iy Passenger vehicles 
(it) Goods vehicles . 

(ijt) Gas Plant 

X. Fe-rios (inoluding shore oonneetions 

for forries). 

XI. Elooti'ioal as ots other than HI (a).. 

IV (h), VI (d), ( 0 ) and VII (o)- 

la) Telephone Apparatus 
(6) Stationary Eleetrio Power 
plant;— 

(t) Steam raising plant and 
auxiliaries. 

(n) Steam orirno mover driven 
generating plant. 

{Hi) Tranifonner and converting 
equipment switchgear, instni- 
jnents, etc. 


00 60 

10(»A 100 


1'7 1*7 A. Originally 126 

1*0 1*0 years; reduced to 

100 3 reers in 198ft. 


1 50 1-7 \ 2*0 

40B J 2-6 J 


12C 

16 

8*3 

6*7 

40 

40 

2-6 

2-5 

350 

36 

2-9 

2-9 


40 

125 

2-6 

0-8 

TiOE 

125 

2-0 

0-8 


40 

334 

2-5 

3-0 


25 

4-0 

4-0 


20 

20 

5-0 

6*0 

35 

334 

2-9 

30 

170 

20 

5-9 

5-0 




G. 

35 

35 

2-9 

2*9 

20 

20 

5-0 

5-0 

25 

25 

i-0 

4-0 

30 

30 \ 


8*8 

.30 

874> 


2*7 

25 

3*8 

4-0 



8-3 

40 

334 \ 

40 / 

2*5 

3-0 

2-6 

2(» 

20 

5*0 

5-0 

10 

8 

lO-O 

12-5 

10 

134 

too 

7-6 


5 


20.0 

. . 

H 


30-0 

-- 

2 


60*0 

40 

334 


3,0 


13 

7-7 


20 

6-0 

, , 

20 

6-0 

• • 

20 

6-0 

• • 


B. OriginaUy in- 
eluded in the oompo- 
site item ** Kails 
and fastenings in- 
oluding points and 
<ira.t«in»** with a 
life cl 60 years 
treated as a sepa- 
rate unit with life 
of 40 years with 
effect fVom 1986-86. 

G. Oiiginally 16 
years ; reduced to 
12 years in 1988. 


D. Originally 80 
years ; raised to 
86 years in 1988. 


B. Originally 200 
years ; reduoed to 
50 years in 1988 


F Originallv 40 
years; rediiWto 
25 years in 1940. 


O. OriginaUy 25 
years; reduced to 
17 yeaii in 1988. 


Items (a) to (p) have 
been rcpla^ by 
items (m) to (v) 



m 
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Lives 

Peroentage rates 


Clam of waBting aiwet 


of oontributloo 


Existing Kdvified 

Existing Revised 

Remarks 


(Years) (Years) 

% % 



{tv) Oil engine prime mover oom- 

U 


7-1 


plefce with generator. 

(o) Train lighting (iyaarao.i and 

20 


5-0 


switchgear. 

' id) Eleotrio transroisaion equip- 
ment.- • 

(t) Overhead power lines . 

50 

■ • 

2»0 


(t») Overhead traction equips 
mont — struoturee. 

.lO 

• 

2*0 


(ui) Catenary copper 

50 

. . 

2*0 


(tv) Catenary steel . 

It 

. . 

71 


(v) Contract wires . . 

20 

, , 

5-0 


(vt) Insulators, fittings md 

switahgear. 

20 

. . 

50 


(fiti) Bonds /or struotiires . 

10 

. . 

10*0 

• • 

(vitt) Bonds for running rails 

20 

, , 

5-0 

t i 

(ix) Underground cables — H. f. 
trunk lines. 

30 


3-3 

• « 

(a) Underground oables-^Mains. 

25 

. . 

4-0 


(si) V.LR. oables in conduct 

10 

. . 

10-0 


(s) Internal wiring of buildings or 

10 


10*0 


coaching stock units, 

(/) Eleotrio motors of one H. I*, 
and above and apparatus for 

industrial purposes. 

20 


5-0 

. . 

(o) Eleotrio fane— 

(t) Ceiling .... 

20 

.. 

5-0 

. , 

(ti) Portable or oarriage . 

to 

. • 

10*0 

.. 

(A) Domestic and industrial appli* 
anoos other than those* mentioned 

above. 

5 

. • 

20* 0 

. • 

(t) External lighting fittings^ 

10 

* 

10* 0 


(J) Batteries— stationcry-^lead acid 

10 

. . 

10*0 

, , 

(lb) Batteries— Alkaline 

It 


7*1 

. . 

(1) Batteries for vehicles including 
traction truck and train light- 
ing:— 

(0 Lead acid .... 

0 

• t 

!«•» 

0 

(U) Alkalin . . . 

10 

e a 

10- 0 


(m) Overhead Power lines 

.. 

60 

... 

1*5 

(n) Overhead traction lines ex- 

eluding contact wires. . 


60 ' 

• . 

1-7 

(o) Underground cables 

•• 

so . 

•• 

S’S 

(p) Contact wires . . • 


25 

. . 

4-0 

(q) Electric Power Plan (oxelud- 


25 


4*0 

ing oil engine driven). 

(f) Elfotrio plant above 25 h.p. 

• * 

25 

> • 

4«0 

or 25 k.w. 

(a) Block token instruments 


26 

. . 

4*0 

(I) Electric power plant— oil eogiiie 
driven. 


15 


6*7 

(m) Leadtinsi . . * • 

e ■ 

It 

.. 

7-7 

(e Wirdees .... 

• e 

IS 

.. 

7-7 
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APPSKDIS-OUUX 







A. Enonrajmivo Sxair. 








1. Maintenaooo of Xraok 







(a) (hnvmm, JCeymm and Matu/> 



Bailwiys 

1 

t 



No. of 

No. of 
gangmon 
per 

equated 
trouk iuilo 

% iuorease 
or 

deoroaso 

No. of 
Mates 

B. A. 

. 

• • • 

. H 

r lft38-39 
1»4S>46 

20,483 

14,266 

D88 

2*98 

—49*3 

3,684 

4,841 

B.N. • . 

a 

• • 

•i 

r 1938-39 
1945-46 

12,315 

17,813 

3*45 

4-57 

32-5 

3,606 

3,878 

B..B. & C. I. 


■ • • 


1938.39 

194S-46 

9,342 

9,819 

2-77 

2*90 

3*94 

4,810 

4,949 

B. 1. 

. 

. 

r 1938-39 
. i 1945-46 

1 

38,843 
34,944 . 

4-42 

5*47 

28* K 

3,171 

9^590 

a. 1 . . 

. 

. 

•{ 

' 1938-39 

1945-40 

16,283 

38,009- 

3*16 

5*66 

78*8 

3,713 

3,996 

M. A;!). M. 


. 


* 1938-39 

1945-46 

L 

7,263 

10,020 

2*25 

3*11 

38*2 

1,838 

2,126 

N. W. 

• 

. 

•j 

f 1938-39 
1945-46 

21,486 

25,138 

2*46 

2*88 

17*1 

Figutas iu- 
ohided un 
der gang- 
men. 

0. T. 

. 

. 

‘ 

f 1938.30 
\ 1943.40 

6,064 

6,396 

1-67 

1*86 

11*4 

1,782 

1,837 

I. 

• 

• « « 

• 

• 

r 1938.39 
\ 1946.40 

5,631 

0,190 

2*12 

2*77 

30*7 

1,679 

1,396 



Total 

, 

r 1938-39 
1946.46 

126,299 

163,003 

3*17 

<72 

17*3 

21,197 

24,073 


V. 

InuludoB temporary men employed as ua tlio loet day of tbo year. 






(b) Other Enginemny Stuff,** 








Total So, of Htaft' 

No. of stall per equated track mile 

Bailways 




1938-39 

1945-46 

1938-39 

1946-46 

% increase 
or decrease 

B.A. 


• • • 


L2p683 

7,820 

0-74 

1-63 

180*3 

B.N. 


V « • 

■ 

3,945 

6,011 

1*11 

1*29 

16*2 

B. B. A 0. 1. 

• 

• • • 

• 

2,112 

3,001 

0-62 

0*89 

43*5 

B.I. 

• 

• • • 

• 

793 

1,001 

U-12 

0*16 

33-3 

a. 1 . P. • 

t 

• • 


3,491 

4,604 

0*72 

0*92 

27*7 

M. A S. M. 


• • • 


3,186 

4,187 

0*99 

1*30 

31*3 

N. W. . 



. 

8,636 

3,991 

0-42 

0*46 

9'63 

0. T. 


• • • • 

• 

2,354 

3,664 

0*69 

0*78 

11*4 

S. I. 


• 

• 

1,772 

2,123 

0-67 

0*95 

41*8 



Total 

• 

28,861 

34,362 

0*60 

0*84 

40 >0 



**lxioludea temporary xnea employod as on the last day of year. 


1 

1 

1 

Supsrvisixig Mistries and CSlais IV staff other than thore 
in (a) above. 






28 f 
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APFENDIX-XXIX 

A— BvournBiKo 8 ta»— 

(2) Maintananoe of Buildinga eto. 
{a) Ohm 111 Staff* 



Hailwiay 


TotalNo.ofSte£r 

Staff per 1000 s. ft. of plinth area 

1938-89 

1946-46 

1938-39 

1945-46 

% increase 
or 

decrease 

B. A. 




490 

641 

0 066 

0-041 

—37-0 

B.N. 

, 

, 

, , 

199 

802 

0012 ' 

0-016 

83-8 

B. B. A 0. 1. 

• 

• 

• 

144 

162 

•• 

•• 

•• 

B.I. 

• 

e 


30« 

400 

0 007 

0-U09 

28-6 

Q. 1 . P. . 

• 

t 

, 

649 

683 

0 024 

0-030 

26 0 

M. A. S. M. 

• 

• 

• 

18 

101 

O-OUl 

0-006 

600-0 

N. W.* . 

. 



691 

697 

0*006 

0-007 

16-7 

O.T. 




. 46 

62 

, , 

, , 

• • 

B.L 

• 

e 

• 

. 110 

166 

0-008 

O-Oll 

87*6 




Total 

2,448 

3.102 



•• 

^InciucUNi Inepeoton and Assistants, Supervising Mistrins, etc. 








(b) Close IV atuff. 




B. A. 




945 

1,762 

0126 

0-136 

7-14 

B.N. 




2,444 

8,441 

0141 

0177 

26-60 

B. 3 . * 0 . 1 . 



• • 

1,807 

2,089 

•• 

•• 

•• 

E.L 



s • 

14,647 

17,700 

0-348 

0-390 

14-70 

0. 1 . P. . 



• 

. 2.184 

6,094 

0 004 

0-222 

136-20 

M* A S. N. 




. 897 

1,324 

0-026 

0-084 

223-10 

N, W. . 

• 



,2,848 

3,024 

0-031 

0 032 

3*23 

O.T. 

• 



. UU19 

.2,198 

, , 

, , 

• • 

8. X. 

« 



704 

a,82i> 

0-U66 

0-209 

280-00 




Total 

27,990 

39,467 

. . 

. • 

. . 


8. Staff on jtfatnrenaneo 0 / SignaUing anti interlocking gear. 



RailwayH 



No. of levers per head 



1938-39 

1046-40 

1938-39 

% inoroaao 
1946-46 or 

deoreaae 

B.A: 

9 9 • 


• 

923 

1,683 

12-0 

6-86 

— 64-0 

B.N. 

• a . 

• 9 

1,228 

2,018 

7-6 

6-76 

-.24-2 

B. B. A O.X. 

e e s 

. • 

1,267 


13-1 

12-0 

—0-8 

E.L 

. 


1,417 

1,666 

13-5 

12*9 

—4-4 

Q. 1. P. . 

... 


068 

1,166 

13-6 

11-6 

—14-8 

M. A S. M. 1 

... 

• 

404 

479 

22-9 

24-6 

+7-0 

N. W.* , 



y,787 

2,540 

11-30 

8-27 

—20*8 

O.T. 

. t 

, , 

290 

483 

, , 

, , 

e e 

8 . 1 . 



•• 

862 

•• 

22-2 

e e 



Total 

1. 8,824 

11,436 



. • 


Exol. S. 1. . j 

r 






iDoltidofl Inspeotoni and Auiatants, Supervising ACistries and Class IV staff. 

^Signal shops staff included. 


Raihraya 

B. A. 

e 



4. Staff on Mainmanoe of Bridges, 

1988-39 

86 

1045-48 

446 

B.N. 

e 1 

1 • 

9 

. • . • ' • t * 

260 

474 


- 


a 

a • a a*a a 

n 

60 

44 

B.I. . 



. 

• . . i • . . 

61 

149 

0 . L P.* . 





780 

1,071 

M. A 8. M. 

a 1 

1 a 

• 


160 

200 

N. IV.* 

e 

• e 

4 

■ 

^ 044 

1»778 

0.1 r . 

e 9 

e 

• 


• . 


ai 

a i 

e a 

• 


62 

100 


Total r 2fil6 MeO 


^Inoludes Bridge workahop staff, 

t No Mparata Bridge Departmeot, 
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APPENDIX-XXIX 
B-*MflaHAK10AL WOAESHOFS STUT 
(1) Loooiuotivo VVorkshopa. 

(a) Skilled, SenU^kUled and un-eMUed Sktff* 


Railways 

SkiUod ana Soim-<*lcillo.l Stalf 

IXn-SIcilled Staff 


1938-39 

1945-46 

%iiiui*otv-ie 

o»* 

deuretise 

1938-39 

1945-46 

% inoraa^ie 
or 

deoraase 

B. X 

. 2.957 

3,556 

-h2)-3 

1,4'JL 

1.853 

+24*3 

B. B. & 0. t . 

3,5 1 1 

• V>i/ 

+27-0 

1,370 

3,360 

+73'8 

E. £ 

7,8a7 

10.J39 

1-31 -O 

1,574 

2.087 

+89-8 

0. 1. P. 

2.624 

5,263 

hl6l*3 

1,0 ts 

2,231 

+ II8<5 

Iki. & S. M. . 

■ 4, )33 

4.Ss)3 

+21-1 

2,007 

3,063 

+8S’« 

0. T 

:[2,U5 

3,124 

i-18-1 

649 

1,274 

+80*3 

S. I 

2.927 

3.809 

-1-30-1 

747 

809 

— 1»«8 

Total 

26.670 

35.577 

+33-4 

8,883 

14,367 

+ 6l»7 


(b) SubonlinaU eupeiviaory anti other Slajf, 


Subordinato Supervisory staff Other Staff* 


Railways 


1938-39 

c 

194j-<lU 

^ iaoroa!30 
or 

doureoso 

1938-39 

1948-40 

%iQoreaaa 

or 

deoraasa 

B. N. . 


314 

383 

+33-0 

276 

341 

+23-6 

B. fi. 8i 0. 1. . 


261 

345 

t-32'3 

298 

360 

+20-8 

i-.I. . 


678 - 

764 

+ 12«7 

483 

626 

+29*6 

Q. L P. 


447 

607 

6-35-8 

198 

525 

+166*2 

&r. db 9. M. . 


209 

207 

—1-0 

426 

636 

+49-8 

0. T, . 

• 

98 

159 

h62*2 

132 

171 

+29-6 

8. 1. . 

. 

182 

209 

+ 14-8 

222 

808 

+86-6 

'■ — •*“ 

Total . 

2,189 

2,674 

1-22-2 

2,036 

2,962 

+45.6 


n^ludM 'i’iuw bfflce, Laboratory, Pro^jcow OlHos, Uravring Offloo, Clerioai Staff oto. 


(2) Carriage and Wagon Workshops 
(a) Skilled, SmMtilM and un-sktUed Stqff^ 


Bailways 


B.N. . 
b.B.*O.X. 

Ba la 



Skilled and Souii-ikilled staff 


Un-skiUad staff 


1038-39 


% 


1845-46 inoreasd 
or 

deoroase 


1038-39 1946-46 inorease 


2.419 

2,360 

—1-5 

1,187 

1,211 

.+2-0 

4,086 

5,615 

+87-4 

1,883 

3,078 

-)-6S*2 

8,257 

9,330 

+ 12-0 

1,254 

2,055 

-|-«S*0 

2,884 

4,803 

-1-66-S 

1,142 

2,155 

+88*7 

1,853 

2,383 

-t-28*8 

864 

972 

•fl67>0 

InoludodiaLooa 

Inoluded inLooo. 

• 

Inoludod m Looo. 

Inoluded in Looo. 




iiuaiimtm. ■. 'r 

B. UioHiinHMLi. WoBKsaoirti 

(b) Syhordifnait mipmfisory and iOhitr 


Subordinate Supervisory Staff Otber Staff* 



1938-39 

% 

1945-46 inoroaso 
or 

deorease 

19S8>S» 

1945-46 

% 

incioase. 

or 

deorease 

t 


134 

119 -40 


141 

145 

+2-8 

B.B.AC.I. . . . 

244 

m , +45*1 

. 

355 

336 

— 5*4 

B. I. ■ • • • • 

309 

329 + 6-5 


337 

463 

+ 34-4 


163 

240 +47-2 


192 

382 

+99*0 

U. A S. M 

48 

67 +18*8 



Included in Lcoo. 

0. T 


Xnoluded in Loco. 



Included in Loco. 

8.L . . 


Included in Loco. 



Included in Loco. 

Total 

ii 

i 

i 

■1 

1,099 .|.23-7 


1,026 

1,316 

4- 28*4 


*XiioludeB Time office Laboratory, Frogre:3.s Office, Dravring Office, Clerical 4 taff, eio. 


0— OPBRATiKa Staff 

(1) Power. 

(a) Running SU^ 


1938-39 1945-40 Poroentage inorease 

or decrease 


Railways 


Ko.of 

awn 

Annual 

engine 

jfiiTes 
per head 

Ko.of 

men 

Annual 
engine 
miles 
per head 

No. of 
men 

engine 
miles 
per head 

(LA. 

.... 

2,403 

9,283 

«,782 

4,553 

4-182-2 

-51-0 

11. N. . 

. 

3,103 

7,263 

4,633 

6,688 

+460 

--21-7 

B.B.AO.L . 

• • • • 

2,136 

9,270 

2,401 

7,418 

1-16-6 

-20-0 

B. I. 

. 

5,212 

8,401 

7,840 

5,189 

+60-4 

_38-3 

a.LP. . 

. 

2,794 

8,730 

4,970 

6,101 

+ 77-8 

— 291 

M. A S. Ii 

. 

2,246 

7,746 

2,644 

7,129 

■hl7-7 

-8-0 

N. W 

. 

6,320 

6,163 

7,159 

4,671 


—24-2 

0. T. 


1,575 

9,373 

1,892 

6,865 

-I-20-0 

-26-8 

S.L 


1,721 

9,509 

2,132 

5,303 

+33>8 

-43-3 


Total 

26,510 

8,054 

40,448 

5,523 

+52-6 

--31-4 



. 



(b) SMShvir* 




B.A. 



5,887 

8,789 

13,724 

2,260 

+ 138-1 

--40-6 

B.N. 



5,791 

3,891 

7,839 

8,289 

+35-4 

— 15*5 




5,225 

3,789 

6,674 

2,768 

+27-7 

-.27-0 

B.L 



8,708 

5,028 

18,319 

3,066 

+62-9 

-39-2 

a.LP. . 



5,324 

4,581 

17,346 

1,774 

+225-7 

— 61*8 




4,465 

3,897 

6,063 

3,109 

+35-8 

—20-2 

N.W. . 



6,352 

5,065 

12,236 

2,733 

+92-6 


o.n 



2,461 

5,999 

3,002 

4,326 

+22-0 

— 27-0 

S.I. i 

3. • 

. 

8.199 

6,116 

3,879 

2,064 

+21-3 

-42-1 



Total " . 

47,412 

4^03 

84,081 

2,iB67 

• ’+77-Jl" 

-41-0 


1^0 Ih^pe^ofi^ Power Controllers, Drivers, Shunters^ Fireneii and other yunnhui staff. 
XBohidM Poroxnei^Assistant Pwemeii, 6hed>nen, Glotioal staff, Chargeman and JoumayaiiaL iuid 
ofee p Sapervisiagilb terg, Mjstriea ato. and Clam IV staff. Also indudesattfM^p^ * 9 na 






APPENDIX— XXIX 

C. OmATXKO 6V4JV -^omd. 

Carriage and Wagon, 

{a) T^in Examining Staff* 


Peroantage inoraaiie or 
de(irea<ie 


KailwayM 


' Aimual 

No. of Wagon No. of 
\fon and mon 

Vohicde 
milea 


Anual 
wagon 
and 
Yehiola 
milM 
per head 



12,296 302J75 


+46*4 — aj*4 


* IncludBM Carriaiw and Wtigon la.peotorK, Train ExaminorH, and othor aubordinatee and 

ClasH IV Staff. 


( 6 ) Sick ami WaBhing Lino>—Ropair Staff** 

Per'jentage inoreaee 
or deorease 




liailwayn 



No. of 
Men 

Annual 

Wagon 

and 

Vohkdo 

rnilet' 

|)or head 

No. of 
men 

Annual 
Wagon 
and 
Vehicle 
inilea 
per head 




/ 

103^-39 

867 

464,453 

•• 

•• 

B. A» • 



i 

1946.49 

2,282 

- 306,064 

H- 163-2 

—84-1 





1938.39 

2,662 

174,801 


•• 

B. N. 

• 


■ " 

194849 

2,951 

l’'8,698 

1-10-9 

+2*2 




1 

1938.39 

1,788 

247,709 


•• 

I. 


. 

. - 

1948-46 

2,2 J 4 

193,235 

+28.8 

—22.0 





r 1938.39 

2,037 

472,678 


•• 

E. I. . 

• 

■ 


[ 1946-48 

3,066 

318,938 

4.50-5 

— 32-8 





1938-39 

2,210 

237,176 

a a 

•• 

0. 1. 1*. • 

1 

• ■ 

•1 

1 

[ ] 948-46 

4,434 

140,290 

+ 100*6 

--87-1 




I 

r 1938-39 

330 

1,001,760 

-• 

•- 

M, A S M. 



• -I 

1 

[ 1948-46 

477 

761,090 

-|.44*5 

•-240 




1 

^ 1938-39 

1,714 

382,110 

•• 

•• 

N. W. 

• 

. 

• i 

[ 1048-46 

2,761 

281,886 

+60-5 

— 8a-l 





’ 1038-30 

64 

3,786,600 

e 0 

-- 

0. T. . 


. 

• ‘ 

, 1048-40 

77 

8.126,200 

+20.3 

-17-5 





' 1938.30 

482 

818,790 

■ •• 

•• 

8. I. 

• 

. • ■ 

• 

104846 

630 

437,060 

+ 10*0 

"•♦16-8 


■MMH 



r 1038.30 

12.184 

381,807 

•. ■ 

-- 



fotal 

, 4 

[ 1048.46 

18,782 

286,748 

-(.64.0 

— 
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APPENDIX XXIX 




0.— OmiATmo Sta»— aofiM. 




(*) 

CarriagB and Wagon-^^-cofUd, 




(o) Gacrlage Cleaning Staffs** 




Railways 


1038-39 

Kumbor 

1945-46 % inorease 

Number or 

doorease 

B A. 




102 

599 

487-3 

B.N. 




213 

553 

159<8 

B.» B. * 0. 1. 




547 

799 

46-1 

E. I. 

a • • • • 



1,496 

2,814 

88-1 

0.‘L P. . 

• ■ a a a 



435 

1,194 

174-4 

X. 4p 8. M. 

• ■ • 4 • 



404 

626 

86-0 

nW. 

a 4 • • a 



849 

1,919 

126-0 

O.T. 

• ■ ■ • 4 



374 

389 

4-0 

S.I. 

. 



596 

806 

35-2 




Total 

5,016 

9,699 

93-4 


••♦Inolnddi Supervisory and Class tV Staff. 




3. Trafi9 {ineuding Oommerctol Staff) atStatiom. 



(a) Station Staff on Movement of Trains'*' 




Kailwaye 

1038.39 

No. of Annual 

staff train 

iiiile.) 
per head 

1945-46 %inoroafN> or decrease 

No. of Annual No. of Annual 

staff train staff train 

miles Miiles 

per head per head 

B. A. 



10,434 

1,050 

14,731 

1,310 +41-2 

-20-9 

B.N. 



5,120 

3,141 

6,453 

2,585 f25>9 

-17*7 

B., B. k C. I. 



0,814 

2,350 

7.006 

2,031 +2'8 

-13'9 

E.L 

. .... 

12,865 

2,493 

14,835 

1,839 +15*3 

-26-2 

0. 1. P. . 



' 8,844 

2,241 

10,596 

2,113 +19*8 

-6-9 

M. A 8. M. 


3,065 

3,590 

4..345 

3,290 + 9-8 

—8-4 

N. W. . 


6,795 

3,820 

7,493 

3,830 +10-3 

12-2 

O.T. 


3,171 

3,541 

3,726 

2.424 +17-5 

-*81-6 

S.I. 



(Not available) 

6,831 

1,313 

•• 

*InoIade4 Station S'lpon nton (out 
Switchmen, Ti’aflflo Poiut«incn, Traffic 

StatNi.u Mastois, Assistant Station MantorM, Signallora, Oabiiimen, 
Gate' .on and other Class IV Staff. 



(6) Running Stoff Movement of Trains'** 


B. A. 



»757 

22,831 

1,383 

13,957 + 82-7 

—38-9 

B. N. 

• . • • • 

1,018 

16,132 

1,479 

11,281 +41-1 

-80-1 

B., B. ft 0. L 



OSS 

23,360 

833 

17,076 + 2M 

—26-9 

B. I. 

a a • a • 

1,912 

16,774 

2,593 

10,823 +A8-8 

—37-3 

0. 1. P. . 

a a a a • 

1,414 

14,036 

2,176 

10.291 +53-8 

-26-7 

A S. M. 

• • . • • 

907 

15,695 

1,134 

12,609* +25-0 

-.19-7 

N. W. 

. • . . . 

1,889 

13,742 

2,487 

10,033 + 31-7 

.^.27-0 

O.T. 

• • • • • 

M2 

20,342 

571 

15,816 +8-4 

•— 22-3 

8. 1. 



(Not available) . . 

1,232 

7,281 

■• • • 


duAfdsv Vaatraia SorterM* Trafa ChaMra, Travdliog trafflolOlaas HT Staff. 
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APPENDIX XXIX 

CU-OmukTivo STAfv-^eonid. 

(I) Tr^jPe {imMitig CommmMi Staff ai Siatiam 


(o) Staff on Booking of PaiMuigor and other Coaohing Tratto.* 


lUilirayt 

iss8.se 

1948.40 

Percentage inorease or 
decrease 

No. of 
men 

No. of 
passengers 
canM 
per head 
of staff 

No. of 
staff 

No. of 

’“SSXT 

oarriect 
per head 
of staff 

No. of 
staff 

No. of 
passengers 
carried 
per head 
of staff 

B.A 

1,860 

82,078 

8,288 

82,364 

+73*8 

+0*0 

B» N* • • N • 

386 

62,040 

620 

70,008 

+62*3 

+26*7 

B.,B.ftaL . 

1,173 

70,880 

1,612 

109,953 

+87*6 

+87-6 

B.L .... 

1,808 

47,768 

2,011 

60.623 

+68*7 

+6-0 

O.LP 

1,807 

40,066 

2.186 

64,846 

+66«4 

+67-1 

M. A 8. M. 

664 

40,482 

1,063 

67,067 

+60*0 

+86*7 

N. W. . 

2,016 

28,630 

4,107 

88.408 

+44*0 

+70-6 

O.T.- . 

204 

104,807 

240 

268,422 

+ 22*1 

+87*7 

8 X 

(Not available) 

1,020 

08,474 

•• 

t e 


*Inoladefl Booking Clerks, Luggage and Paroela Clarks, Porters, enquiry and reservation staff and 
attached Class IV staff etc. 


B.A. 

(d) Staff on Checking of Passenger Traffic.** 

681 102,680 638 

166,206 

8*0 

60 0 

B.N. . . 

344 

60,660 

618 

81,660 

40*1 

so* 7 

B,»B.AO.L . 

661 

141,680 

816 

148,800 

28*8 

1*6 

B.I. . . 

1,668 

40,108 

1,901 

61,000 

86*0 

20*4 

0* X. P« 

. . . . 682 

00,630 

882 

160,406 

80*6 

76-1 

M,a!S.M. . 

872 

88,230 

484 

147,270 

80*1 

66*0 

N.W. . 

1,130 

68,118 

1,674 

06,280 

48*1 

66*7 

0. T. 

336 

118,810 

448 

160,870 

81*8 

27-6 

g. I. 

(Not available) 

683 

188,400 

... 

a a 

**Inoludes Ticket Oolleotors and Travelling Ticket Examiners, eto. 





(s) Staff on Booking and Delivery of goods Traffic* 




Feroentage inorease 
or deoroase 



a 

wiwajB 




No. of 
staff 

No. of tons 
carried 
per head 
of staff 

No. Of 
staff 

No. of tons 
carried 
per head 
of staff 




( 


1088-80 

8,808 

MTS 



B.A. 



• • \ 










1 


1046-46 

7,827 

1,886 

116-0 

-26*8 




( 

t 

1088-80 

721 

26,048 


a a 

B.K. 


e a 

• 4 










i 

1046-46 

1,880 

14,808 

86*7 

-^•0 




I 

r 

1038-88 

1,182 

7,448 


, , 

B., B.Aai. 



• * 1 










( 


1046-46 

1,678 

6,826 

30*4 

—16*0 




1 

r 

1088-80 

1,771 

14,027 

. , 

, , 

B.I. 


• 

• • H 

1 









1. 

1046-46 

8,298 

12,466 

10*6 

-16*6 




1 

r 

108840 

2,707 

4.068 

-• 

9 . 

Q,1,P. . 

• 

. • 

• . - j 

1 

1046-46 

8,806 

4,666 

22*1 

+ 14*7 




1 

. 

108840 

1,220 

6,121 

. , 

,, 

H.AS.M. 

• 

•- • 

• •] 

t 

1 

1046-46 

1,722 

6,080 

41*1 

—0*7 




• 1 

f 

1088-80 

1,700 

7,082 

•• 


H.W. . 

• 

• • 

• ’I 

L 

1046-46 

8,668 

6^082 

42*9 

—88*8 




1 

r 

1088-80 

860 

7,624 

.. 

a a 

0.®* 

. 

• • 

' -'i 

L 

^846-46 

1,106 

4,670 

40*7 

-87*6 

• 



1 

[ 

1088-80 . 

(Not available) 

•• 

•• 

8.1. • 

• 

t • 

• •! 

L 

1846-46 

1,200 

8,199 

•• 

•• 


|jr| ^j^aa QmidaOWitt.tfaaiBaadctl>W0torkie^ 
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APPENDIX XXIX 

C.— Ormimio BrArr—ttiui, 

(3) Truth {iMtuding OommtrM) Btaff at StaHotiti— Conti. 

(f) Staff on TMd Wotking.** 



Hailwiiya 

Xoiof 

staff 

Annual 
wagon 
miles 
per head 
of staff 

Percentage inoeose or 
decrease 

No. of Annual 

staff wagon 

mdea 
per head 
of staff 

B. A. • 

r 1938-39 

2,660 

76,189 


•• 


X 1946-46 

4,696 

92,732 

76-6 

+21*3 

B. N. 

r 1938-39 

2,891 

115,938 

•• 

•• 


\ 1946-46 

6,048 

73,165 

74*6 

—86*9 

B.f B. & Cl Ii 

r 1938-39 

2,040 

186,606 

e e 

e e 


1 1946-46 

2,647 

112,239 

29*8 

—17*8 

B. 1.1 

r 1938-39 

4,037 

167,600 

•• 

•• 

1 1946-46 

6,000 

140,067 

28* 9 

-^16*4 

0. 1. P. . 

r 1938-39 

• • • . < 

2,920 

116,627 

a m 

*• 


t 1946-46 

4,968 

84,097 

69*8 

—27*8 

Ml & S. Ml 

f 1938-39 

1,226 

174,431 

•• 

•• 


1 1946-46 

1,780 

127,673 

41*1 

—26*8 

Ni W. . 

r 1938-39 

• • • . ^ 

4,401 

90,332 

•• 

•• 


t 1946-46 

6,616 

73,024 

26*3 

—19*2 

O.T.' I 

f 1938-39 

1,863 

71,347 

•• 

•• 


1946-46 

2,541 

68,717 

36*4 

—17*7 

S.L 

r 1938-39 

(Not available) 

•• 

•• 


1 1946-46 

491 

262,01 0 

•• 

•• 


**Inoludo8 Yard Suporvisora, Foremen, training other clerka. Shunting Janiadora, Pointmen and attached 
Claaa IV atufT. 

(g) Control Office Staff on Movement of TrainB* 



Railways 

Noiof 

staff 

Annual 
train 
miles 
per head 

Percentage increase or 
decrease 

No. of Annual 

ataff train 

mileal 
per head 


r 1038-39 

148 

116,777 



Bi A. 

\ 1946-46 

191 

106,208 ' 

29*1 

—8*98 

Bi N. 

r 1938-30 

241 

66^288 


e • 

‘ 1 1946-40 

378 

44,137 

66*8 

. -33*4 


f 1938-39 

106 

161,060 


e i 

B.,BiftO.Ii . 

‘ 1 1946-46 

129 

110,271 

21*7 

—27*8 


r 1938-30 

881 

36,404 



E. 1.1 1 . I 

1 1945-40 

1,061 

26,716 

20*4 

—29*4 


r 1938-39 

140 

141,771 

• • 


Oil. P. I 

t 1948-40 

276 

81,097 

97*1 

—42*8 

Ml 8. Ml ^ . 

f 1938-39 

74 

193,370 

. ■ 


' t 1946-46 

104 

187,490 

40*6 

— 88-6 


r 1938-39 

131 

198,160 

• e 

s • 

N. W. . . . 

. . . ^ 

L 1946-46 

248 

100.612 

89*8 

—49*2 

OiT.I . 

r 1938-39 

21 

684,710 

• e 

e m 

• • • i 

C 1045-46 

26 

861,240 

19>0 

—82*4 

Si I. ... 

r 1938-39 

(Not available) 

a . 

• ■ 

. . . 






(. 1046-46 

97 

92,474 

. . 

• • 


*IiiohidM Controllere and attached clerical and Claes IV staff. 
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APPBNBIX XXIX— eotiM. 

0.— OraSATlKO STAFF-^n^. 

(8.) Tiafilo (inoluding Commoroial) Staff at StationB.- 40 fi«tf. 
{h) Traffic {wdudifig Campnercial) Inspectors and Assistants. 


Hallways 


1038-39 


1043-40 


% increase 
or 

decrease 


B.A. . 
B.N. . 

B.I. . 
O.I.P. . 

M. AS.M. 

N. W. . 

O. T. . 

8 . 1 . 


64 

00 

32 

97 

74 

28 

Not available 
13 

Not available 


216 

+237-6 

111 

+23-8 

36 

+ 12-6 

141 

+ 46- 3 

161 

+ 117-5 

49 

+76*0 

12 

—7-7 

22 

, , 


(t) Watch and Ward Staff*** 


2,194 2,696 +22-8 

2,233 3,466 f54*8 

B.,B. ftO.1 2,428 3,136 fll9‘6 

2,398 4,206 -i-76-4 

1,161 3,060 -|-101’7 

53Q 722 +34-2 

N.W. . 2,740 4,413 +60*6 

No separate Orgaoisatiori 

I* • Not available 696 


^•♦Inoludes Supervisors, Inspectors and Assistants, Watchmen and other staff on Watch and Ward 

duties. 


D — Stores And Pbintino Pbrbs Staff 

(o) Stores Staff in the various Depose* 



Railways 


Stores Staff 

No. of transaotionsf 
per head of staff 

% 

increase 

or 

decrease 

1938-39 

1946-46 

1938>39 194S>4A 

B.A. 



1,608 

3,101 

Not available. 



B.N. 



1,121 

1,445 

Not available. 



B.,B.AO.L . 



780 

1,343 

702 

328 

—68-8 

B.L 



2,024 

3,004 

307 

228 

—26-7 

0. L P. . 



1,009 

1,926 

Not 

411 







available 



H. A. 8. H. . 



482 

694 

012 

034 

+80- 2 

N.W. . 



2,816 

3,053 

643 

669 

+21'4 

O.T. 



120 

860t 

667 

146 

— 77‘9 

S.Z. 



141 

308 

911 

601 

— 84’0 



Total 

0,606 

15,629 

•• 

•• 



*Imdudes Stores, Ward and Ledger Keepers and Class IV staff. . 


fNo. of transaetioiis of those depots for whioh flsnirs for any of the two years are not available, has 
been exduded. The %ires for the two yoexc are, however, oomparablo. 

}The large iasreefe on the 0. T. Raflway, we are told, is due to the change over to Government Rail* 
way lysti®* 




AEFBiroiX. XXIX-- 0 Oii«. 

(b) FHMi»g Pmt 8l^. ■ 


IWIinyi 


No. of itaff oatholMkMo of 
ttoyoar 


18S849 194548 iua U m' 


B.A. 

a N. . 

Btf B. 5i V. X. 


B.I. 

O.LP. . 


ordMmMT 

171 

• 0 


85 

58 

5i-4 

•• 

64 

• 0 

ly040 

ly888 

18«6 

155 

180 

16.1 

881 

^851 

8*7 

876 

688 

65«4 

165 

887 

87-6 


B.-<Food OBADra OsoAinsAxioiir Bim 


Railwagr* 


No.of Staff TotalMo.ofatoffon 1V>M Hoff per 

theBoOway head <ff Food (hvply 

Staff 



1938.30 

1045-46 

1038-89 

1045-46 

1988-89 

194846 

Ba a a ■ a t 


Nil 

8el25 

Nil 

140,959 

0 0 


45 

Ba Ba a a a a a 


Nil 

8,957 

Nil 

94,486 

. , 


82 

Ba^ Ba A Oa la a 


Nil 

2,762 

NU 

81,445 

• 0 


80 

Ea la a . a a 

, 

Nil 

3.187 

NU 

171,489 

0 0 


54 

0. L F. 


Nil 

2,689 

Nil 

146,788 

a a 


56 

M. A S. IL 

• 

Nil 

1,293 

Nil 

65,487 

a a 


51 

N. W. 


Nil 

2,071 

NU 

184,751 



65 

Oa Ta a a a a a 

• 

Nil 

828 

NU 

41,668 



51 

8a la a a a a • 


Nil 

810 

NU 

48,589 



60 

Total 

• 

0 0 

19,667 

, ,■ 

988.887 

0 a 


47 


F.— Fibbt Stbamib ft Habbovb Sbbvicw Staff 


Badwaya 


No. of ataff oo the laat day of 
the year. 

"iMwiiS 194848 % 

taaaoaaa 
ordaonaw 


H-U'O 
+4*1 
— 19‘0 


0.— IbaciBLUitioTrs SUFicni Staff* 



aA. . 
aN. . 
a.B.fto.L 


a I. . 
0.x. a 

]L*8.U. 



* 1 !hoaa iaolada alaff on aaoBlaiy aowdaefco at o rlog , railway aiftoola and othiaaiatt Umbo do jm4 

a^eilHrataft”oftlM BaadVHiMaaor 

tngmaftelSItdSiaiwpoalofaekMlRaMlManiiotaniOable, %' 
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APPENDIX TSSr-wM. 
H. Omen Staiv 

(a) MiiQi$uiring Dipartnmu^ 


Railways 

Class ni 

Class IV 

No. of line staff 
per office staff 
Class IHAIV 

No. of office staff 
per equated 
track mile 

1888-M 1948-46 1088-89 

1945-46 

1938-89 

1945-46 

1988-39 1045-46 

B. A. . 

698 

897 

267 

340 

29-1 

24-1 

•28 

•26 

B.N. . 

825 

712 

296 

482 

28*0 

26-8 

•23 

•80 

B., B. A 0. 1. 

499 

569 

185 

200 

28*5 

27' 9 

•20 

•23 

B. 1. . 

. 545 

600 

176 

177 

68*3 

76-0 

•11 


Q. L P. 

538 

877 

212 

261 

34*7 

30*0 

•15 

•23 

M. A 8.M. . 

282 

869 

00 

134 

36*0 

36*6 

•11 

•16 

N. W. 

288 

321 

147 

178 

77*9 

68-9 

•04 

•06 

0. T. • 

167 

827 

184 

248 

.34*6 

23*8 

•13 

•17 

S. I. . 

856 

481 

200 

232 

17*6 

21*3 

•21 

•80 

Total 

8,848 

5,108 

1,766 

2,252 

’ 37*6 

36*4 

•14 

“i 


(b) MtohanM and EUeUrkal Departmenlts (o(A«r ihan in shops) 


No. of iioo ataff por No. of offlm ataff 


Railways 

Class lU 

Class IV 

office staff 

(Class in and Class IV) 

per million 
engine miles 

1988-89 

1945-46 

1938-39 

1945-46 

1988-89 

1945-46 1938-39 

1945-46 

B. A. . 

689 

460* 

231 

167* 





B. N. . 

503 

718 

177 

228 

21>5 

20*9 

30*2 

86*6 

B., B. A G. I. ' 

461 

593 

106 

120 

20-2 

21*0 

28-6 

88-6 

B. I. . 

339 

428 

171 

197 

42-8 

52-1 

11-7 

15-8 

G. L P. 

176 

349 

47 

80 

59-4 

76*7 

9*1 

18* 9 

M.AS.M. . 

174 

216 

71 

85 

37*2 

39*7 

14*1 

16'0 

N. W. 

216 

318 

104 

154 



, , 

, , 

0. T . 

127 

161 

33 

41 

33-8 

320 

10-8 

15*5 

w. i • • • 

8. 1. . 

203 

858 

52 

66 

37>4 

20-6 

16*6 

86*4 


*1945-46 figui'ea iueouiplete. 


(o) bpsrating {TransportaHtm) Dspantn^nfs 


RailwAya 


OlaaaHI' 


Clam IV 


No. of the ataff* 
per office ataff 
(Class nidB IV) 


No. of office staff 
per million 
train milea 




1988-89 

1945-46 

1038-39 

1945-46 

1038-39 

1945-46 

1038-89 

1945-46 

B. A. . 

B. N. . 

B.| Bt A 0« I. 


888 

103 

176t 

548 

204 

77 

68t 

148 

97*0 

52'8 

16^3 

88* 0 


. 884 

500 

160 

203 

44*8 

43-7 

29*0 

41* 1 

B. 1. . 

0 . 1. P. . 
lf.AB.M. . 


499 

750 

127 

201 

74-0 

67*3 

18*6 

82*8 


718 

1,250 

206 

292 

84-3 

38*1 

89*0 

55*6 


596 

905 

180 

225 

28*1 

19*4 

51*0 

76* 3 

N. W. . 

O. T.t. . 

8. 1. . 


303 

258 

894 

515 

98 

75 

136 

112 

28*0 

36*5 

28'- 7 

28-2 

66-0 


Not 

485 

Not 

158 


83*0 

• • 

56*5 


available 

available 







*IiioladM«U . 
tl945-46 flffures ineoni] 
|Tn«liniea Gommoroial. 


0. A W., Traffic and Commercial) Staff, 
(d) Oonmsnial Dsparimsni 


B. A. . 

B.H. . 
a,B.5iai. 

B,X. . 
O.X.P. . 

N. W. . 

O. T. . 
S.L . 


288 

474 

186 

720 

881 

116 

874 

Inahided 

Not 

available 


604 

1,089 

818 

988 

700 

268 

898 

under 

189 


Not 

119 

, , 

. . 

.. 

40*0 

available 






198 

298 

16*8 

11*9 

40>2 

74*1 

88 

44 

80*0 

55*9 

8*4 

15*8 

154 

881 

87*9 

84*1 

86*0 

48*7 

88 

148 

41-7 

29* 1 

18*4 

80*4 

51 

77 

50-6 

3M 

11*6 

88-1 

107 

151 

28*0 

18*1 

18-2 

89*6 

QpMrtiag sod Traaiportetioii. 
Hat 53 Not 

58«9 

Not 

80*8 

avaUuble 


available 


avaOabl# 



•Um 8MR te rtrtrfnun* *d* tad 0(faaattdd (odlndinv WaMi ud W«d) 8ta* 

, t at StiMoDi* 


2d7 


Al^^unnciBs . 


ASPUNDIX Xm-oontf. 


H. OiTitia 8TAJv--<ofift{. 
(e) Sioru. 


1 ^ 0 . of tranaaotionB* 

Class in Class IV per office staff 


Railways 

1938-30 

1945-46 

1988.89 

1945.46 

1988-89 1946.49 

B. A 

93 

231 

27 

60 

Not available 


B.N. 

129 

195 

48 

59 

Not available 


B«^ B« A 0« !• ' 

. 93 

128 

22 

25 

4,800 

2,878 

fll. 1. 

• 111 

176 

24 

39 

4»910 

8,189 

a. I. p. 

96 

248 

26 

61 

Not 

available 

2,603 

M. & S. M 

53 

71 

16 

15 

4,278 

0b763 

N. W. 

160 

214 

75 

112 

5,346 

6,171 

0. T 

30' 

134 

2 

58 

2,468 

651 

S« la • • a • 

87 

146 

26 

36 

1,137 

1,001 

Totol 

852 

1»588 

266 

465 

•• 

•• 


^FiguroM of traosaotious of Depots for which both years* %iires are not available have beea ezoluded 

to make them comparable. 


(f) Stores Aewunts 


Value of stoces 

Class III Class IV handled per head 

Railways of staff (in Lakhs) 








1938-39 

1945-46 

1938-89 

1945-46 

1938-39 

1945-46 

B. At . 

e 

e 




99 

214 

5 

10 

3' 63 

4*28 

B.N. 

f 

e 

. 

. 

. 

117 

185 

9 

11 

8-72 

7*80 

B„B.*O.L 


e 


• 

a 

104 

186 

6 

a 

2' 52 

5-13 

Etl. 

. 

« 

. 

• 

. 

123 

171 

17 

19 

4* 82 

ts.eo 

Q.LP. . 

a 

• 

e 

. 

. 

80 

121 

4 

5 

4*18 

7.66 

M. A 8. M. 

. 


- 

. 


77 

89 

6 

5 

2>61 

4*82 

N.W. . 

• 

« 


. 


119 

194 

20 

23 

8*98 

7*73 

O.T. 

e 

• 

. 

e 

. 

Figures included in General Accounts. 


S.I. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

46 

51 

2 

2 

3-88 

7* 66 





Total 

• 

765 

1,111 

69 

86 

.. 

• a 






(8) 

lforjbi3op 

Aooounts 







Railways 



ubkHin 

Class IV 

Workshop repairs 
expenditure per head 
of staff (000) 







1938-39 1945-46 1938-39 

1945-46 

1938-39 

1946.46 











Rs. 

Bg. 

B.A. 



• 

• 


118 

215 

9 

14 

‘ 35*5 

' 48.5 

B.N. 


• 

• 

a 

t 

170 

210 

21 

23 

25*8 

87*6 

a,B.AC9L 


• 

• 

s 

• 

74 

168 

8 . 

9 

64*5 

45*4 

B.L 


« 

a 

e 


205 

888 

24 

26 

40*1 

50*0 

Q.I.P. . 


• 

• 

0 

• 

80 

118 

12 

18 

.56*7 

86*1 

M.AS.M. 


• 

• 

s 

• 

168 

206 

19 

19 

18*9 

24*6 

N.W. . 


• 


0 

• 

186 

203' 

17 

. 24 

54*6' 

48*8 

O.T. 


• 

• 

a 

• 

39 

59 

4 

9 


32*0 

S.L 


• 

• 

• 

• 

178 

256 

10 

11 

- W8 

11*7 




Total 

• 

1,168 

1,669 

119 

148 

84’8 

40*8 
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APPENDIX XXIX--.^. 

H. OmoB STAft-^fd. 

(h) Traffle AcoouMi. 


Class ni 


Class IV 


Total tons por* 
head of staff 
(000) 



*The figures include passenger figures converted into tons. 
**These railways are parties to the Clearing Accounts Office. 

(i) OsnsfoMeeounis. 


Railways 


aassIII 


Total staff on the 
Class IV Ry. per head of 

General Accounts Staff 



t Includes Stores Accounts Staff also. 

(j) General AdministircUion {including Peraonnd and SfatieHcal BroMhea). 


Railways 


B.A. 

R. N. 

T. 

B.L* 

O.I.P. 

M. ft 6. M. 

N. W.* . 

O^T. 

S. I. 


Class III 

Class IV 

I03M9 

1046-46 

1038-89 

1046-46 

427 

764 

06 

212 

202 

418 

67 

120 

194 

263 

43 

66 

631 

886 

176 

205 

100 

184 

27 

83 

160 

187 

86 

41 

518 

673 

354 

428 


68 

16 

32 

1*3 

183 

70 

04 

Total 2,364 

3,641 

883 

1,820 


•On dJvWonal Cwitralined Petrenpd work. 





AFfSMDIX 

H.OitiCTB»U> wmi. 

(k) JMmiBmmmw otittr Jw—rtM (tUitr iloii fMQ. 


• OlaMm 

OhMlV 


Railways 





1988.80 

1046.46 

1088-80 

1046-46 

B. A. 


188 

68 

70 . 

B. N. 

28 

68 

26 

26 

a,B.ftO.L . 


146 

218 

207 

B.L 

86 

156 

861 ‘ 

442 

a.i.p. . 

84 

66 

60 

117 

M. ft S. M. 

17 

26 

28 

20 

N.W. 

478 

618 

284 

842 

O.T. 


26 

6 

22 

8 . 1 . 

80 

44 

22 

27 


Total 854 

1.267 

1.061 

1,171 


(1) Inspeeting {tmtdoor) staff auaohsd to Hsodfuarlan and DwisiomdlDklrkt Offices, 
(Excluding Food Supply Organisation). 
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APPENDIX XXXI 
MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 
(Railway Board) 

New Delhi, the 28th October, 1948 
RESOLUTION 

No. Nt (F) 48GR2 (43). — lu pursuance of the undertaking given by the Hon’ble 
Minister for Ra lways during the Budget Sessiou of the Tnd.an Parliament this year, the 
Government of India appointed a Committee, designated the’ Railway (irainsbops Enquiry. 
Committee, of which Sbri Mohan Lai Saksena was the Chairman and Shri K. Santbanam 
and Sl^i lOiundbubhai Kesanji Desai were members, to examine the existing structure of 
the Railway Qrainshops Organisation, the systems of procurement, stocking and distribution 
and the admissibility of the Grainshop concessions to various categories of staff. The 
Committee was a 'so asked to suggest any modification in the present system which, while 
retaining the benefit of the existing scheme, would keep the cost within the limits that 
the Ra’lways can afford. 

2. The Report of the Committee, which has been under the consideration of the 
Government, contains the folowing main recommendations: — 

(i) Each individual railway employee should be permitted to opt for the entire 

dearness allowance in cash as payable to other Central Government employees 
or for the continuance of the present cash dearness allowance in accordance 
with Railway Rules combined with the grainshop concession in the revised 
form as below. Such option shou d, however, be exercised within two 
nionthh of ilia ant^eptanre of the Report by the Government and should be 
final and irrevocable if it is in favour of the full cash dearness allowance. On 
the E. P. Railway, however, all grainshops are to be closed forthwith. 

(ii) A single lump sum payment on the following sca'e should be given to those 

workers drawing a basic pay of Rs. 50 p.m. or less who opt for the full 
cash dearness allowance if option is exerc sod by them within the stipulated 
period of two months as referred to in item (i) above: — 

X Area (Kanpur, Bombay and Calcutta) Rs. 120. 

A Area (Towns with a population of over 2 lakhs 50 thousand each). Rs. 00. 

B Area (Towns with a population of 50,000 or more but less than 2,50,000) Rs. 60. 

G Arf;a (AT other localities) Rs. 30. 

(iii) That the Grainshops should be retained for those who do not exercise the option 

'as a temporary’ expedient but should bo restr’eted to the supply of five 
essential articles, nafnely, cereals, pulses, cooking oils, salt and mutches. 

(iv) Except in areas where there is statutory rationing. Railway workers should be 

free to take their entire cereal rat’on in wheat or r ce of medium quality, the 
scale of ration for every worker being increased from 12 ozs. to 16 ozs. per 
day which is the existing standard ration for a heavy manual worker. The 
scale of ration for other members of the worker’s famLy, however, should 
remain at 12 ozs. per day as at present. 

(v) The selling prices of the commodities should be uniform all over India and 

should be as follows: — 

». p. 


2 6 per seer. 

4 0. perseer. 

8 0 per seer. 

1 0 perseer. 

0 6 per box. 

(vi) That the sale of commodities at ooncessional rates should be confined to Rail- 

way staff drawing a basic pay of less than Rs. 250 and grainshops abould 
discontinue the practice of supplying commodities to other staff at non- 
concess onal rates. Casual labour should be paid at market rates and all 
new recruits to railway service should be paid their dearness allowance 
entii'ely in cash at the scale prescribed for other Central Government 
•inidoyees and should be excluded from the privilege of the grainshop con* 
cessions. 

(vii) Procurement of wheat and rice instead of being made by the railways them- 

selves in the open market should be undertaken by the Food Ministry of tht 
Government of India while the arrangement for the supply of matches should 
be made by the Railway Board direct from match foctories to the RaTways. 
The procurement of pulses, cooking oils and salt should be through open 
tenders caTed by Joint Purchasing Committees of ‘Railways consist'ns of 
Oru'nshop OflBcers, Accounts Offioeri and two represtotatives of Labour 
Unions. 

(viii) Staff partio'pation in grainshop management should be secured by the setting 
up of Committees attached to each grainshop consisting mainly of mpMeenl- 
ativea of Railway workeia. 


(a) Cereals— 

Wheat Se Rioe 

(b) Pidm. 

(e) Cooking oils. 

(il) salt 

(^^atehes. 


Rs. 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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(ix)'The netting up of Co-operative Stores by Railway workers should be encouraged. 

8. The Government of India having considered the recouimendations of the Committee, 

K icularly in relation to the present policy to check inflation and to re-introduce controls, 

) decided to accept them subject to the following modifications:-* 

(a) That the quantity of the cereal ration shall bo in conformity with Provinoial 
Rationing Rules, but the difference between the Quantity of 16 ozs. per day 
for the worker and 12 ozs. per day for each adult member of his family and 
the quantities allowed by the rules shall be made up by an addition in the 
pulse ration equal to half this difference. 

(b) That the Grains hops shall be continued on the E. P. Railway also on the same 
terms as on other railways and the staff of the E. P. Railway be permitted 
to exercise ind'vldual option in favour of the entire dearness allowance in 
each or for the continuance of relief in cash and kind in the same way as 
employees on other Indian Oovemment Railways. 

(c) That the decision of Oovernnu'nt, regarding the recoin niuiidation in respect of 
the Kiftting up of Co-operativi* Stoes by Railway t'rnployees be deferred pend- 
ing its further examination. 

4 . The last date for exercise of individual option by Railway employees shall be JUst 
December, 1048, and the resolution shall como into full operation on 1st January 1049. 

5. Government desire to expi'Css their thanks to the Chnirnian and Afemhers of the 
Committee for the time spent and trouble taken in investigating the coni])Iicatcd working 
of the Railway Grainshops and in formulating their valuable proposals. 

Ordered that this Resolution be communicated to all Indian (lovernmcnt Railways 
the Director, Railway Clearing Accounts Office, tho Deputy Chief Controller of Standardiz- 
ation, Central Standards Office for Railways, all Ministries- of the Government of India, 
the Cabinet Secretariat, the Chief Labour Commissioner, Ministry of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India and all Provincial and State Goveniinents. 

Ordered also that tho resolution be published in the Gazette of India, Part 1. 

8d. S. S. RAMASUBBAN, 
SeeTBlary, Railway Board. 



■ <01111. 8. DJIA MAM 
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